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OF INSURANCE 


Unusual Agency Contracts... . 


ye IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 


tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for : 
further information. fl < 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 








The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 











tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
z-w Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


ae 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


CE GROUP 4 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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...and Security-Connecticut 
spells success 
As a man with family responsibilities of your own, you know that Security is one of the 
most rewarding by-products of success in business. 

And the reverse is true —in your business, Security stands for success: Security- 
Connecticut. You know that Security is the one multiple-line company pledged to the 
American Agency system — offering to agents contingent-commission and _ profit-sharing 
contracts for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer competition, shaped 
to sell with modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 

Your clients and your prospects alike think of Security-Connecticut as the name to 
remember when it comes to protecting the fruits of success, and guarding the people who 
make striving for success worthwhile . . . securrry-connecticut — the single source for 
all these lines: life * accident + fire * casualty * group * automobile * marine * bonds and 


all other forms of personal and business insurance. 


The 
eR Tee eee Terre 4 = ig ay SS LT a a 
Security «- Connecticut ~ Pee, Security Insurance ay of New Haven 


y ‘e _ Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Insurance Group securityis .£ Founders’ Insurance Company 
New Haven 6&6, Connecticut OUR PRODUCT Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 











Insurance Stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range 
High Low 


Bid Price 


Fire and Casualty Companies 1/31/61 


Aetna Casualty 121 94 
Aetna Fire Insurance 102 88!/, 
Agricultural Insurance '/ 
American Equitable (a) 235% 
American General Insurance, Texas 35 
American Home 

American Insurance 
American Re-Insurance 
Bankers & Shippers 

Boston Insurance 

Camden Fire 

Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit 
Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 

Great American 

Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire 

Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance 

Insurance Co. of N. A 
Jersey Insurance 

Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 

National Fire 

National Union Fire 

New Amsterdam 

New Hampshire 

New York Fire 

North River 

Northeastern 

Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l Insurance 
Ohio Casualty 

Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 
Providence Washington 
Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corp 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 
Springfield Insurance 
Springfield Insurance, Pfd 
Standard Accident 

Trinity Universal 

United States F. & G 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 


Life Companies 


Aetna Life 

American General Insurance 
American Heritage 
American National 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life 

Gov't Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia 
Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 
National Old Line 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 
Philadelphia Life 

Quaker City 

Republic National 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Insurance 
United Insurance 

United States Life 

West Coast Life 

(a) Adjusted! for 2.1 for | merger exchange 


index 


Best’s Steck 


sesereeeesets & 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


1960 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
36.5 187.9 
37.1 189.6 
37.2 184.1 
36.6 rl76.8 
36.9 r174.3 
37.6 176.3 
38.2. 178.7 
39.5 1184.6 
37.1 rl71.4 
37.4 i748 
39.4 181.2 
42.5 193.0 58.1 
Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 
* Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 


and 50 public utility stocks combined. 
r—Revised. 


Building Cost Index 


] T | ; 


1961 

30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
47.0 210.2 





End of 

Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 


*500 
Stocks 

55.6 
56.1 
55.3 
54.4 
55.8 
56.9 
55.5 
57.0 
53.5 
53.4 
55.5 


*500 
Stock: 
61.8 


September 
October 
November 
December .... 





+ + + + + + + + + + + 








6 6 4 8&8 8 B® 


Dec. 
1960 
755 
796 
784 
738 
726 
718 





Avg. 
1939 
210 


Dec. 
1960 
696 
663 
710 
806 
640 
739 


1939 
Boston 202 
New York 219 
Buffalo 205 
Baltimore 198 
Philadelphia 196 
Pittsburgh 219 
Cincinnati 209 714 
Cleveland 206 727 
Chicago 205 661 
Indianapolis 206 724 
Detroit 208 776 
Milwaukee 209 755 


This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 209 
St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 634 
Seattle 195 705 
San Francisco 183 691 
Los Angeles 167 715 


National Average 200 731 
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‘61 CHEVY 
CORVAIRS 


CORVAIR 95 
TRUCKS fox" 


FOR 


ANY KIND OF FLEET DUTY! 


Now you've got a big family of 
Corvair cars and Corvair 95 trucks 
ready to go to work for you. And 
wait till you see how much they 
save in your fleet operation. 





\ 
N 


The Corvair Lakewood 500 Station 
Wagon with up to 68 cubic feet 
of space for business gear. 


i 


Three things they’ve all got in 
common: thoroughgoing thrift, 
real dig-in-and-go traction and 
driver-sparing handling ease. The 
thrift part you’ll really go for. 
Every model, from Corvair coupe 
to Corvan truck, is priced to start 
you saving pronto. And, naturally, 
that air-cooled rear engine never 
needs costly antifreeze or radiator 
repairs. Mileage? Plenty of it, on 
gas and tires and brakes. 

We could go on and on about 
Corvair’s traction and handling 


Hardworking Corvair 95’s: 


Rampside 


ease. But we'll let your drivers do 
it for us, once they’ve been pulled 
out of a sticky spot by a Corvair, 
once they’ve wheeled a Corvair 
through knotty traffic. 

Your Chevrolet dealer’s the man 
to see, whether you want a Corvair 
sedan for salesmen or Corvair 95 
pickups for delivery duty. Or both. 
He'll be glad to talk Corvair’s 
kind of thrift over with you in any 
case. Make that visit soon... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














The Corvair 500 4-Door Sedan with nearly 12% more underhood cargo space this year. 





“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


A good sign 


That you will get a very special kind of service, the service that your independent 
agent offers to you. And remember, the “Big Difference”’ in insurance is the continu- 
ing, personal attention of your independent local agent. His advice on the kinds and 
amounts of protection you need is backed by professional training and experience. 
Should trouble come, you can depend upon him to give the help you need promptly. 
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Company Developments 


ALABAMA 
Harbor Ins. C 
Textile In 


Ameri 
Helvetia 


CALORIA 
National! & 
Northwest 


CONNECTICUT | 
United Se P 


COLORADO 
City Title Ir 
Utica Mut 


DELAWARE 
Empi re M 
North An 
Northland 
Quaker Cit 


HAWAII 
Meritplar 
Olympic 


IDAHO 


Great We 


INDIANA 
Banner Mut 
Nortt 


\/ 
Windhar 


MARYLAND 
American Eag 


MICHIGAN 
Allied Cyclor 


Home 


MINNESOTA 
Amerncan Pren 


MISSOURI 
American Lit 


c 


2 0a 


NEVADA 
i. 


NEW er ewe tong 


NEW JERSEY 
Ameri sn Marir 
with and 

Halifax 


NEW YORK 
American Nat 
Amarican Ré 
Atlant Mut 
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Admitted 


Examined 
Admitted 

Merger 
Admitted 
Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Exam ned 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Examined 


Licensed 


Licensed 


Withdrew 
Examined 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Merged 


Examined 


The 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bituminous Casualty ¢ 
Bitumir Fire ar 


RHODE ISLAND 
Argonaut Ins. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baacon Fire Ins. ¢ 
VERMONT 

The Western A 


a 


M 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Maryland Nat 


WISCONSIN 
The American R 
WYOMING 

Argonaut Ins. C 

Ur ted Bonding | 
PUERTO RICO 

ae abet ts OF — 


ALBERTA, CANADA 
Marine Ins. C j 


MANTTOSA 

Adar era 

Marawar M T 
Mar 


NOVA wag ive’ 
Jware Mut 


Ltd 
eS 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 
Admitted 
Admitted 
Withdrew 
Admitted 
Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Admitted 


nedaa 


Admitted 
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(U. ‘S. Branch) N.Y. 


. .Ne 2w York, 
De 2Imar, 


New York 


Greenville 


Menlo Park, 


Shelby, 





Conventions Ahead 


American Bar Assn., Ins 


Chicago 


FEBRUARY 


. Section, 


Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents, Statler, Detroit 


West Virginia Assn. 


of Insurance Agents, “I'' Day Conf., 


Oglebury Park, Wheeling, West Va. 


National Council of Compensation Ins., 


cil, New York City 


MARCH 


N. 


N. Y. 


N. 
N. 


Calif 


N. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Offices of the Coun- 


Cleveland Insurance Day, Manger Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tri-State Mutual Agents Assn. of Pa., Md. and Del., 


Harris, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Texas Assn. of Mutual Ins. 


Houston, Texas 


Agents, 


Penn 


Inc., Shamrock-Hilton, 


Rhode Island Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, 


Providence, R. |. 


Pittsburgh "I'' Day, Pittsburgh-Hilton, Pittsburgh 


New Jersey Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cherry Hill Inn, Haddon- 


field, N. J. 


(Contir 


ied on page 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


147) 
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Do you have 


A Client Who’s 
Taking A Trip? 


Vacation or Business 


Continental Casualty’s TRIP AC- 
CIDENT Insurance is a profitable 
extra bit of business for agents and 
brokers everywhere. It’s easily sal- 
able to any of your clients, when- 
ever they take a trip for business or 
pleasure. Benefits are broad, cover- 
ing medical expenses, accidental 
death and dismemberment and the 
cost is Jow—within the reach of all. 


Is this Continental coverage at- 
tractive? You bet! And it’s flexible 
enough to fit every individual’s 
needs. For instance—protection is 
available for periods of 3 days or 
more up to 180 days and a unique 
feature automatically compensates 
for unforeseen delays. 


This is protection that is both 
profitable and easy to handle. 


TRIP ACCIDENT Insurance is just one of a 
long line of easily salable Continental Cas- 
ualty policies. Watch this page every month 
for news about other profit-makers. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 


YOUR COMPLETE INSURANCE CENTER 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S TRIP ACCIDENT INSURANCE, SEE YOUR 
NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRESENTATIVE—OR FILL 
OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


(] Please send full details on your Trip Accident Coverage. 
(J | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














What's so different... 


about Atna Casualty’s 
claim service? 


A statement by 


WILLAS L. VERMILION 


Vice President, Claim Department 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


“There are two ways of handling insurance claims—with a positive attitude or a negative attitude. 
‘Etna Casualty agents know from experience that we prefer the former. Our representatives 
work closely with our agents... approaching each case with a positive spirit of understanding 
and helpfulness. This spirit is well described by the expression P.S.—Personal Service. It is not 
our attitude to see how little we can pay, but rather to see that our contracted obligation is paid 
fully, fairly and as promptly as possible. Our business is keeping promises.” 


Perhaps this attitude is one reason why A2tna Casualty has so many loyal agents—and why 
“Etna Casualty agents have so many loyal clients. 


Agency building is our business 


ATNA CASUALTY kf 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions © bd 


/Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 


10 Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





eee [ast fall, on a trip abroad, one 
of this country’s insurance execu- 
tives discussed automobile liability 
rating with officials of insurance 
companies in the countries he visited. 
On page 18 is a brief summary of 
what he learned concerning Merit 
Rating in Europe. 


eee The law department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies annually prepares a re- 
port on the legislation of particular 
interest to the insurance industry 
which was considered by the various 
state legislatures during the preced- 
ing year. Last year the department 
closely followed 4,700 bills and re- 
ported to its membership on the 
more important. On page 20 we are 
publishing the latest report of the 
department, but, because of its length 
and our lack of space, we are con- 
fining it to 1960 Automobile Legisla- 
tion. 


eee Many casualty agents fall far 
short of their true potential in the 
sale of individual accident and health 
insurance. They may rationalize this 
by citing a lack of time or by char- 
acterizing it as a special line best 
sold by those who devote their entire 
time to it. Many times, however, the 
real reason is that they are afraid of 
the effect accident and health under- 
writing and claim adjustments might 
have on the rest of their business. 
These are Needless Fears, claims our 
author on page 27. However, he cau- 
tions, either a full coverage policy 
should be sold, or the agent must 
clearly explain the scope of a more 
limited policy. 


eee The answer to many an insur- 
ance companies’ dream may well be 
anew Multiple Purpose Form. This 
new form described on page 31 is 


For February, 1961 


not only an effective premium notice 
but manages to convey a personal 
message and serve as its own pre- 
addressed return envelope. The 
author of the article about these 
“dream” forms, president of a large 
insurance firm, finds the new form 
system a great boon to, and stimulus 
for, a growing business. 


eco considerable 


trend toward 
companies uniting all fire and cas 
ualty lines and agents placing all 
property business of a client in one 
company. To pinpoint the actual 
extent of such procedure, our author 


There has been 


discussion of a possible 


on page 53 conducted a private sur 
vey among both agents and compa 
nies. The amount of Packaging of 
Insurance presently done plus the 
pressures on agents and companies 
and their comments on the future 
were all covered. A summary of 
opinions is given in the article. 


eee More and more companies to- 
day offer accident and sickness poli 
cies for impaired risks along with 
their regular disability coverages. 
The impaired risk program often 
presents several troublesome prob 
lems for the actuarial department : 
How do you rate different hazards? 
What is the basis of a flexible sys- 
tem? What factors should enter into 
premium calculations? How do you 
develop a statistical program for 
these risks? The discussion of Sub- 
standard Underwriting on page 60 
answers these and many other ques 
tions related to impaired risk cov- 


erages. 


eee [nsurance companies experience 
higher than average losses in insur 
ing sub-standard automobile risks 
through the risk plan. 
Many motorists are indignant about 


assigned 


being placed in the plan. Is there 
an equitable system which can be 
worked out for taking care of such 
Undesirable Automobile Risks? The 
article appearing on page 65 carries 
forward an idea for a pool of insur- 
ance companies to carry the risk. If 
an insured was not satisfied with the 
rates of one company, or of several 
to which his insurance sub- 
mitted, the author suggests, he 
could apply for insurance on a newly 
compiled set of pool rates. 


was 


eee Experts know that safety 
glasses properly designed and prop- 
erly fitted provide a high degree of 
protection in hazardous operations. 
They also know that, even if such 
glasses are readily available, work- 
ers are reluctant to use them unless 
they are well fitted and comfortable. 
Both theoretically and practically, 
eye safety is a simpler problem than 
many other loss prevention meas- 
ures. It costs less both in dollars and 
human suffering to Keep Safety in 
Sight. See page 71. 

eee The field of life insurance is 
rarely stagnant. One of the newer 
and constantly growing aspects is 
Key Man Coverage. On page 95 
we are publishing an article which 
discusses the details of this kind of 
policy. The author presents a guide 
to the tax status of premiums and 
benefits under key man accident and 


sickness policies which may prove 
invaluable to the sales efforts of an 
expanding company. 


eee The insurance industry is per 
haps the institution most conscious 
of the dual morality which often per- 
meates attitudes towards those in- 
dustries which are economic entities 
rather than face to face enterprises. 
Most strongly affected are the claims 
men who each day are confronted 
with the fraudulent and the greedy 
who capitalize on human injury and 
death. Unfortunately much of the 
responsibility lies with insurance 
companies who do not keep adequate 
follow-up records on _ suspected 
frauds nor insist that adequate legis- 
lation be enacted. The article on 
105 asks Will the Trends 
Mend? They can and will mend only 
if insurance men themselves take de- 
cisive action, making sure that both 
the Bar and the Court understand 
the extent of this problem. 


page 





rate — 


INLAND MARINE RATES 
REVISED 


A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY of states 


have approved country-wide filings 
of the Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau for revised rates, rulings and 
forms for inland marine insurance 
effective January 1. 
both up and down, depending on 


Revisions are 
experience by class and by locality. 
The rate filings were based on an 
analysis of statistics for 1955 to 1959 
inclusive. 


W. C. RATE INCREASE 


REVISED RATES filed by the Michigan 
Workmen’s 


Bureau have been approved in that 


Compensation Rating 
state. The changes represent an aver 
age increase of 7% and are stated 
to be almost entirely due to liberal- 
ized benefits. An earlier fili 


ing 


Was 
disapproved in October. 


NEW JERSEY AUTO RATES 


REVISED RATES for automobile physi- 
’ the 
National Automobile Underwriters 


Association have been aj 


cal damage insurance filed by 


yproved in 


changes 


New Jersey effective December 21, 
1960. For private passenger cars 
the reductions 4.5%, and 
commercial rates for a radius of op- 


average 


50 miles have 
been reduced approximately 10%. 


eration of less than 


IOWA AUTO RATES 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE BODILY injury 
and property damage liability rates 
for commercial cars and division 1 
garage risks, filed by the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau, were ap- 
proved in lowa effective December 
28, 1960. Rate changes amounted to 
a decrease of 2.7% for autos and an 


increase of 7.9% for garages. 


LIABILITY RATES 


A REVISION of comprehensive per 
sonal and farmer’s comprehensive 
personal liability insurance rates filed 
by the Mutual Rating Bureau have 
been approved in New Jersey effec 
tive December 21. larmer’s rates 
were increased $2.50, tenants of one 
family dwellings incurred a $.50 
raise, and other rates were propor 
tional. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


CALL SYSTEM 


A NEW 


system 


EMERGENCY communication 
for motorists stranded on 
highways has been introduced in the 
Eastern United States by Radiation 
Incorporated. The system consists 
of a central receiving site and strate- 
gically placed highway call stations, 
small box-shaped units which can 
be mounted on lamp poles or posts 
alongside highways at any conven- 
ient location. 

Kach electronic satellite station is 
independently powered by batteries, 
recharged by solar cells similar to 
those used in space satellites, and 
needs no external wires or power. 
The unit’s nickel-cadmium battery 
pack allows operation during ex- 
tended periods without sunlight by 
storing enough energy for 150 trans- 
missions by the self-contained IM 
radio transmitter. Each transmitter 
has an output of one watt, which 
gives reliable communications un- 
der all weather conditions over a 
line of sight distance of 18 miles. 


Dispatches Vehicle 


The emergency signals showing 
location and type of service needed 
are sent to a central receiving sta- 
tion which dispatches the proper ve- 
hicle from the nearest point to the 
emergency. A motorist can summon 
emergency service by pressing one 
or more of the four buttons marked 
“Ambulance,” “Fire,” “Police” or 
“Service truck.” The call system is 
highly flexible, providing for incor- 
poration of additional buttons for 
broader utility. Call units and re- 
ceiving sites can be located where- 
ever required. 


The emergency call system has 
wide application for use on highways, 
freeways and turnpikes throughout 
the nation. Each receiving station 
can monitor many of the satellite 
units. For example, the 
Angeles Freeway could employ 
3,000 units monitored by only three 
receiving stations. The independ- 
ently operated emergency 
could also be used in National and 
State Parks, wildernesses and large 


Los 


system 


resort areas where the units could 
be located along trails or in other 


strategic spots. 
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WE DON’T 


BELIEVE IN 


a 


- 


RIDING 


2 HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 

are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit 
the dimensions of the particular Financial 
Institution and Insurance Agency. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability 
Insurance related to the financing of 
automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, 
and our program includes all of the protective 


coverages so necessary to sound lending 
practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


THE 

Without any obligation what- a 

soever on your part, we will be im ric nh an 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 


lyze your insurance program. 


CORPORATION 


The World's Largest Management Corporation 


v 
AMERICAN Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


@ AMERICAN 
sS°RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Company 


NSURANCE IS USUALLY thought of as a staid business 
| ae few and very gradual changes. l*ew persons, even 
among the many who are active in the industry, realize 
the number of changes—mergers, retirements, the or- 
ganization of companies or name or 
capital structure take place during the course 
of a year. As the insurance industry does not exist in 
a vacuum but is an intimate part of the entire economic 
picture, it is affected by changes in the general business 
environment. An expanding economy results in greater 
investments in insurance and the organization of a larger 
number of companies while generally a period of declin- 


new changes in 


which 


ing business activity results in the formation of fewer 


carriers and an increase in the number of mergers, con- 
solidations and retirements. 
Each the changes which 


year we summarize 


NAME CHANGE 
Stock Fire & Casualty 


Sovereign 
Tennessee 
changed to 
Company. 

Spring fie 
Company, 


Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Com ld Fire 
pany, Menlo Park, California: The title 
was changed to Argonaut Life Insurance 
Company on October 3. 

British General Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.: Changed its name 
March 31 to Commercial Union Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Moines, lowa: 
name to Allied 
pany on April 

Dover 
York, York, 

title was deleted 
Com 10. 


Farmers 


Central Standard Indemnity Company, 
Chicago, Illinois: On December 1, the 
title was changed to Selective Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Eastern Casualty Company, New 
N. Y.: This company changed its 
to American Consumer Insurance 
pany on May 2. 


trom 


ij ire 

Franklin Casualty Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: On September 16 the 
title was changed to Thurston National 
Insurance Company. 


The Halifax Insurance Company of 
Vassac huse tts, Boston, Massachusetts: On 
December 31, the title was changed to The 
Northern Assur: ance Company of America. 


Home Plate Glass Insurance 

> City of Washington, Washington, 

On October 6, the name was 

changed to Home Casualty and Surety 
Insurance Company. 


Bethlehem, 


Gibraltar 
Chicago, Illinois: 
its neme on 


Hartley 
pany, York, 
changed its name 
surance 

Home 
of Broome 
York 
Home Mutual 
Binghamton, 

Kishacoquillas 
Company, 


Company 


Metropolitan Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The title was changed to 
Highway Insurance Company on Novem- 
ber 2. 

Preferred Risk Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey: On September 1 
this company changed its name to Motor 
Club Fire and Casualty Company. 


pany, Reading, 


Queen City Insurance Company, St. Parkers Prairie 
Paul, Minnesota: This company changed Company, 
its name to American Empire Insurance’ The title of this 
Company of South Dakota on April 20 changed _ to 


The Republic Indemnity Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: On January 21 concur 
rent to the merger of the Franklin Fire 
& Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio the 
name was changed to Republic-Franklin P 
Insurance Company. 


absorption of the 
Insurance 
Minnesota. 
ennsylvania 
surance Company, 


For February, 1961 


have 


Surety Company, Nashville, vania: The 
On November 7, the title 


Federal 


and Marine 
Spring field, 
This company changed its name to Spring- 
field Insurance Company on December 31 


Mutual and Assessment Ce 


Allied Mutual Casualty 
This company changed its 


Mutual 


Vutual Fire 


Pennsylvania: 


Insurance ( 
l pper and Low €) 
Pennsylvania 
changed its title to 
surance Company on March 14 


Saucon 


Mutual Insurance ( 
This company changed 
March 24 to Sheridan Mu 
tual Insurance Company. 
Vutual Fire 
Pennsylvania: 
to Hartley 
Company on January 26 
WVutual Fire 
County, 
This company changed its name to 
Insurance 
New York on 
Mutual Fire 
Reedsville, 
August 17 this company changed its name 
to Laurel State Mutual 
Pennsylvania 


Mutual Fire 
Prairie 
company in 
Parkers 
Mutual Insurance Company following the 
Effington 
Company, 


Parkers 


Millers 
Wilkes Barre, 


Changes 


taken place in the For 1960 our tally comes 
to about 200. Thirteen stock companies, twenty-five mu- 
tual companies and one 


industry. 


Lloyd organization were ab- 
merger or consolidation. Due to these and 
other actions there was a total of 50 retirements during 
Twenty-seven new companies were organized ; 


S¢ yr] ved | V 


the year. 
22 of them stock carriers with paid-in capital and sur 
plus of some $16,500,000, four mutuals and one recipro- 
cal. The financial strength of 41 companies was en 
hanced by the influx of $18,000,000 of new money. 
Forty-nine declared stock dividends of 
about $39,000,000 and there were 9 stock splits. Thirty 
companies changed their titles during the year, either 
to reflect broader underwriting powers or for some other 


companies 


of a number of reasons. 
ing 1960 follow. 


The details of the changes dur 


word Fire was deleted 
May 24. 

Protective County Mutual Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: The new title 
Foremost County Mutual Insurance Com 
pany was adopted January 13, 1960 and 
concurrently the home moved to 
Austin, Texas. 


fron 
was the title 
Security Insurance 
Insurance 
Massachusetts: 
offices 


Pe rkiomen Mutual Insurance Company, 
llegeville, Pennsylvania: This company 
changed its title to Mutual Insurance 
Company of Pennsylvania on June 23. 

The Stewartstown Mutual Fire 
ince Company, Stewartstown, Pennsyl 
vania: This company changed its name 
to Stewartstown Mutual Insurance Com 
The word “Fire pany on June 2 


23. 
yw > [e > 
title on November rhe Western 


Company, Des 
Insur- 
Insurance Com- 


Insurance Compan 
Mutual Fire Insurance: 

mpany of York County, York, Pennsyl 
ania: This company changed its title 
to Western Mutual Insurance Company of 
York County on November 10. 


mmipany of 
Townships, 
This company 


Mutual In 


Saucon 


Reciprocals 
ompany, 
Rural Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 
Illinois: The title was changed to Multi- 
State Inter-Insurance Exchange on De 
Com- cember 22. 
This company 


Mutual In 


Insurance 


Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New 


NEW COMPANIES 
Stock Fire & Casualty 


{ccident 
pany, 


Company of 
+ ] 

\pril 26 Indemnity Insurance Com- 

Greensboro, North Carolina: Li 

June 20 with paid-in capital of 

$150,000 and surplus of $100,000 to trans- 

Com act an accident and health insurance busi 


ness 


Insuranc 
>. sie , ) 
Pennsylvania: On censed 


Insurance 


Insurance Imerican Sea Insurance Company, Nex 


Minnesota York, N. Y.: Licensed in July with a 
June was capiti l of $500,000 and surplus of $1,800, 
Effington (00 to transact a general fire and casualty 

business. It is a subsidiary of the U. S 

Branch of The Sea Insurance Company, 

Prairie, Ltd., New York, N. Y. and The Sea In 


Company, Ltd., Liverpool, Eng 


Prairie 

Mutual Fire 

Parkers 
surance 

Vutual Fire In land 

Pennsyl- ( itinued on the next page 





Company Changes 


Madi 


Capi 
License with 

paid-in capital of $277,200 surplus of 
$217,800 to conduct a fid and surety 


lune 6 


SON, Vi US 


business 
Distillers 
ville, Kentu 
paid-in capital of surplus of 
$200,000 to transact a allied line 
and inland marine business in behali of 
its owners Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
James B. Bean Distilling Company and 
Stitzel-Weller Distill 
The Independe i 
Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
January 28 with 
surplus of $75,000 to handle 
physical 


Louis 
with 


Licensed March l 
$100,000 and 


hre and 


ery 

Casualty 

Licensed 

$100,000 and 
vutomobil 


capital ol 
damage insurance. 

Inland National Insura 
Springfield, Illinois: 
with a paid in capital of 
surplus of $300,000 to conduct 
erage l 


License 

$600,000 and a 
il] COV 
automobile business 

Kentucky Central Insurance Company, 
Anchorage, Kentucky: Licensed June 2 
with paid-in capital of $400,000 and sur- 
plus of $200,000 to transact a premium 
debit or industrial fire and extended cov 
erage business. It is a wholly 
sidiary of the Kentucky Central Lit 
Accident Insurance 


owned sub 
and 
Company. 

Lincoln > and Casualt 
Company, | sville, Kentu Licensed 
July 19 with paid in capital of $350,000 
and surplus of $175,000 to conduct a fire 
and extended 
wholly owned subsidiary 
Income Life Insurance ( 

Market 
Illinois: 
capital of $300,000 and 
to transact 
line business. It is a 
sidiary of the 
pany. 

Mid*® America 
Compan , 
pany was licensed to transact 
bile full coverage 
December 16. Initial resources comprised 
capital of $100,000 a1 
of $75,102 


nsurance 


coverage business. It is a 


Lincoln 


hicago, 
paid in 
of $150,000 


insuranc 


Licensed Jur 


a general casualty and surplus 
wholl ywned sub 
I Com 


Insurance 
Pittsbu 


This com- 
automo- 


nmnsas: 


insurance business on 


d contributed surplus 


Mid-South Insurance Company, Fay 
etteville, North Carolw Licensed May 9 
with capital of $100,000 and contributed 
surplus of like amount in orde » conduct 
an accident and health bu 

Mohawk ; 
York, N. J 1 Janua 1 with 
paid in capital of $100,485 and a surplus 
of like amount, to conduct a plate 
insurance business 

National Emblem Insurance Company, 
Skokie, Illinois: Licensed on August 1 
with capital of $600,000 and surplus of 
$1,000,000 to transact a full coverage auto- 
mobile busine SS lly 1 sub- 


Itisa wholly owned 
sidiary of the Allstate Insurance 
pany. 


Nationa afety Insuran 
Philadelphia Pe lvania 
October 15 with paid in capital 
and surplus of like amount t 
accident and health i 

The North-West Insurance ( 
Portland, This 
licensed on December 7 to 
marine and casualty business 
Initial capital and 
surplus funds of $750,000. The company 


was formed as member of the “Lincoln 


Nex 


Insurance 


Licens« 


glass 


Com 


mpan 
Licensed 
of $50,000 
conduct an 


insurance business 


ompany, 
company was 
transact a fre, 


Uregon 


surance 


resources comprist 
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Group” which includes the Lincoln Casu 
alty Company of Chicago, Illinois. 

Old Security Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri: Licensed 
June 1 with paid-in capital of $400,000 
and surplus of $100,000 to write an acci 
dent and health and automobile physical 
damage business. It is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Interstate Securities Com 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Philadelphia Contributionship Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Licensed March 24 with capital of $1,250, 
000 and contributed surplus of $1,750,000 
to transact a specialty fire extended coy 
erage and homeowners insurance business. 
It is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss By Fire, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Security General Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina: On December 
30 this company was authorized to trans- 
act a fire and casualty insurance business. 
Initial resources comprise $500,000 capital 
and contributed surplus of a like amount. 

Sovereign Surety Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee (as of Nov. 7, 1960 Federal 
Security Insurance Company): Licensed 
January 27 with paid in capital of $223,455 
and contributed surplus of $144,132 to 
conduct a fire and allied lines insurance 
business. 

Spartan Insurance Company, Los An 
geles, California: Licensed August 31 
with paid in capital of $800,000 and su 
plus of $400,000 to transact a general fire 
and casualty business. 

Telephone Employees Insurance Com 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland: Licensed June 
1 with paid-in capital of $625,000 and a 
surplus of like amount to conduct a full 
coverage automobile business. 

Union National Fire Insurance 
pany, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: This 
company was incorporated on April 1 
and licensed five days later to write fire 
business on the industrial basis. Initial 
resources comprised $200,000 paid in capi 
tal and $100,000 of contributed surplus. 


Com 


Mutual and Assessment 


American Eagle Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland: Licensed December 
12 with a guaranty fund of $27,000 to 
conduct a fire and allied lines business. 

Farmers Union Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana: Licensed on 
January 11, with $25,000 contributed sur 
plus to conduct a fire and extended cov- 
erage business. 

Peninsular Insurance Company, Salis- 
bury, Maryland: Licensed May 16 with a 
guaranty fund of $26,000 to conduct a fire 
and allied line, inland marine and auto- 
mobile physical damage business. 

Stockmen’s Health Mutual Insurance 
Company, Bismarck, North Dakota: 
Licensed June 7 with a paid in surplus 
of $35,000 to conduct an accident and 
health insurance business. 


Reciprocals 


ort 
was 


Underwriters, 
This reciprocal 


Western 
Arkansas: 


Great 
Smith, 
licensed 
$200,000 to transact a fire, extended cov- 
erage and windstorm insurance business. 


RETIRED 
Stock Fire & Casualty 


Abstract and Title Insurance Corpora 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y.: Merged with and 


June 29 with surplus funds of 


into The Title Guaranty Company, New 
York, N. Y. on March 

The American Marine and General In 
surance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Merged with and into The Halifax In- 
surance Company of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts on December 31. Con 
currently the surviving carrier changed 
its name to The Northern Assurance 
Company of America, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Atlanta National Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: License suspended by 
the Georgia Insurance Department on 
March 18. 

Central Standard Indemnity Company, 
Chicago, Illinois: Converted to a life 
insurance company under title Selective 
Life Insurance Company on December 1. 

Commercial Union Fire 
Company, New York, N. Y.: Merged 
with and into The British General In 
surance Corporation on March 31. Simul 
taneously the surviving carrier changed 
its name to Commercial Union Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Equity General Insurance Company, 
Miami, Florida: Placed in receivership 
by the Florida Insurance Department on 
September 15. 


Insurance 


Fidelity Union Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All policy liability 
was fully and completely assumed on 
June 30 by the Great American of Dallas 
Fire and Casualty Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Itranklin Fire and Casualty Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: Merged into the Re 
public Indemnity Company, Columbus, 
Ohio early in 1960. The surviving carrier 
concurrently changed its title to Republic 
Franklin Insurance Company. 

General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion, New York, f Absorbed by 
its affiliate, Motors Insurance Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. on May 31. 

Gulf Casualty Company, Houston, 
Texas: Voluntarily dissolved and corpor 
ate existence terminated as of May 23. 

Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Absorbed by the parent organiza 
tion, Insurance Company of North Amer 
ica, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on De 
cember 31. 

Merchants and Manufacturers Insur- 
ance Company of New York, New York, 
N. Y.: Merged with and into the Ameri 
can Equitable Assurance Company of 
New York on December 31. 

The Merchants Fire Insurance Com 
pany, Denver, Colorado: Merged with 
and into the American Liberty Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama on De 
cember 31. 

Minneapolis Fire and Marine Insur 
ance Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
All business automatically reinsured with 
The Phoenix Insurance Company, Hart 
ford, Connecticut in mid 1960. 

Missourt Union Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Missouri: All outstanding poli 
cies cancelled and voluntarily liquidated 
March 31. 


Vational Automobile Insurance 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware.: 
receivership on September 14. 

National Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Charleston, West Virginia: Placed 
in receivership September 29. 

The Northern Assurance 
Limited, London, England: 
Branch of this company 


as of 


Com- 
Placed in 


Company, 
The U. S. 
was absorbed 
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by its companion carrier The American 
Marine and General Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. on December 31. 
Public Service Insurance Company, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana: Merged with and 
into Empire Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska on January 


Mutual & Assessment 


The Adams 
surance Company, 
vania: This 


Mutual Fire In- 
Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
company was merged with 
and into the Bankers Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Adams County, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania on December 9. 

American Mutual Fire Insurance 
pany of Milwaukee, Mikwvaukee, 
sin: Merged with and into The 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
on April 23 

Berks and Lehigh 
Company, Kutztown, 
sorbed by Windsor 
Company, Hamburg, 
January 30. 

The Carolina Mutual Insurance Com 
pany of Charleston, Charleston, South 
Carolina: This company was merged with 
and into the American Mutual Fire In 
surance Company, Charleston, South 
Carolina on August 17 


Des Moines Casualty Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: This company was con 
verted from a mutual to a stock company 
under the same title on July 1, 1957. It 
entered the life field late in 1960 and 
changed title to “Des Moines Life and 
Casualty Company.” 


Efington Mutual Fire 
pany, Parkers Prairie, Minnesota: This 
carrier was merged with and into the 
Parkers Prairie Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, °° % Prairie, Minnesota, 
during June 1960. The name of the sur 
viving company was concurrently changed 
to Parkers Prairie Effington Mutual In- 
surance Company. 


County 


Com- 
Wiscon- 
National 
Celina, Ohio 


Vutual Insurance 
Pennsylvania: Ab 
Mutual Insurance 
Pennsylvania on 


Insurance Com- 


Farm Bureau 
pany, Yakima 


Vutual Insurance Com- 
Washington: Merged with 
and into the Cal-Farm Insurance Com 
pany, Berkeley, California early in 1960. 
The Farmers Fire Relief Association 
of Pompey and Fabius, Cuyler, New 
York: Merged with and into Chenango 
Co-Operative Insurance Company, Nor- 
wich, New York on January 31. 
Farmers Mutual Fire 
pany of Easton, 
mens, Michigan: 
the Hastings 
Hastings 


x , 
Farmers 
pany of 


Insurance Com- 
Michigan, Mount Cle- 
Merged with and into 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
Michigan on August 15. 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
Tonia, Michigan, Ionia, Michi 
gan: This carrier was merged with and 
into the Midwest Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, as of May 1 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Isabella County, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan: Merged with and into Hast 
ings Mutual Insurance Company, Hast- 
ings, Michigan on August 15. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
pany of Kalamazoo Ci 
Vichiqan: This company was merged 
with and into the Midwest Mutual Insur 
ance Company, Des Moines, Iowa, as of 


May 1. 


Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Sacramento County, Sacramento, 


Com- 


Insurance Com- 


nunty, Kalamazoo, 


1961 


For February, 


California: Merged with and into Sonoma 
pipes nigy ner cage Fire Insurance 
Company, Santa Rosa, California in mid 
1960. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins 
pany of Saginaw and Midland Counties, 
Freeland, Michigan: This company was 
merged with and into the Midwest Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Des 
Iowa, as of May 1. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
pany of VanBuren County, Paw Paw, 
Michigan: This company was merged 
with and into the Barry & Eaton Mutual 
Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
as of May 24. 

Finnish Township Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, New York Mills, Min- 
nesota: Consolidated with Perham Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Perham, 
Minnesota and changed its title to Lake 
Region Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York Mills, Minnesota in mid 1960. 

Greyhound Insurance ( oe ration, 
West Memphis, Arkansas: Voluntarily 
dissolved on August 24. 

Hampden Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
pany, Columbus, Wisconsin: This com 
pany was voluntarily dissolved in Janu- 
ary 1960 and all outstanding policy lia 
bility reinsured in the Arlington Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Arlington, Wis- 
consin. 


Independent Mutual Fire 
Company, Philadelphia, 
Reinsured all outstanding 
the Frankford Mutual 
pany, Philadelphia, 
January 14. 


Industrial Mutual Insurance: 
Boston, Massachusetts: Absorbed by the 
Arkwright Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts on December 31. 


Medical Service Mutual Inc., Ashland, 
Kentucky: This company failed to renew 
its certificate of authority on 


New York Mutual Casualty 
Company, New York, N. Y 
by Empire Mutual Insurance 
New York, N. se on May 1. 


Mutual Insurance Com 
Pennsylvania: Absorbed 
by Perkiomen Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Collegeville, Pennsylvania on April 
1. The surviving carrier then changed 
its name to Mutual Insurance Company 
| Pennsylvania on June 23 

Perham ‘Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Perham, Minnesota: Consolidated 
with Finnish Township Mutual Fire In 
surance Company, New York Mills, Min- 
nesota and changed its title to Lake 
Region Mutual Insurance Company, New 
York Mills, Minnesota during mid 1960 


San Bernadino County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Ontario, California: 
Absorbed by the Sequoia Insurance Com- 
pany, Menlo Park, California on Septem- 
ber 30. 


urance Com- 


Moines, 


Com- 


Michigan 


Insurance 
Penimaldaate: 1 
business with 
Insurance Com- 
Pennsylvania as of 


Company, 


June 30 


Insurance 
Reinsured 
Company, 


Pennsylvania 
pany, Alburtis, 


Santa Barbara County Farmers Mutual 
Fire Association, Santa Barbara, Cali 
fornia: Absorbed by the Sequoia Insur- 
ance Company, Menlo Park, 
on September 30. 

Three Rivers Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Three Rivers, 
gan: This carrier was merged 
and into the Midwest Mutual 
Company, Des Moines, as of May 


Washington Farm Mutual Insurance 
Company, Yakima, Washington: Merged 


California 


Fire 
Vichi- 
with 
Insurance 


into the Cal-Farm 
Berkley, California 


with and 
Company, 
1960. 


Insurance 
early in 


Lloyds and Reciprocals 


Lansing Employers’ Underwriters, 
Lansing, Michigan: This organization 
was dissolved as of October 20. 

Universal Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: All 
outstanding policy liability reinsured by 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Corporation, 
Lufkin, Texas, as of July 29. 

Western Lloyds, Abilene, Texas: 


Lloyds ceased doing business on 
»? 


This 
April 


CAPITAL CHANGES 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut: On Feb- 
ruary 24 the par value of ph was re- 
duced from $10.00 to $5.00 by a two for 
one stock split. Simultaneously capital 
was increased from $14,000,000 to $17,- 
500,000 through the declaration of a stock 
dividend, 

All American Life & wy (re Com 
pany, Park Ridge, Illinois: Capital was 
raised on April 1 from $2.300.0 0) to $2, 
438,000 by means of a 6% stock dividend 

{merican Bankers Insurance Company 

‘ Florida, Miami, Florida: On Decem- 
ber 9 capital was increased from $828,- 
750 to $998,438 through the declaration 
of a stock dividend. Simultaneously capi- 
tal was increased to $1,000,000 and sur 
plus was augmented by $7,656 through 
the sale of stock at $14.75 per share, par 
value, $2.50 each. 

American Consumer Insurance Com- 

pany, New York, New York: On March 
28 capital was raised from $142,860 to 
$352,860 and surplus was augmented by 
$147,000 through the sale of junior pre 
ferred stock, par value $10.00 at $17.00 
per share. 
Assuri mce Com- 
York, York, N. Y.: 
cata’ ‘guanerven with 
the absorption by merger of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Company of New York the capital was 
increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
and the par value was reduced from $5 
to $2.50 a share. Stockholders of the 
\merican Equitable received 2.1 shares 
of the continuing company (630,000 
shares) for every share previously held 
and .72 shares of the continuing company 
(170,000 shares) were exchanged for 
each share of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers prior to merger. 


American Equitab a" 
pany of New 


On December 31, 


American General Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: During 1960 the par 
value of shares was reduced from $2.50 
to $1.50 a share through the declaration 
of a 5 for 3 stock split. Capital was then 
increased from $2,878,450 to $3,787,360 
and surplus was augmented by $3,453,451 
through the exchange of 605,940 of 
American General Insurance Company 
for the outstanding capital stock Knights 
Life Insurance Company. 

American Independent Re 
Company, Orlando, Florida: Capital was 
raised from $926,100 to $972,405 on 
August 1 through the declaration of a 
stock dividend. 

American Premicr Insurance Company, 
Rochester, Minnesota: In March capital 
was raised from $400,000 to $480,000 and 
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MERIT 
RATING 
IN 
EUROPE 


BERNARD MERCER 
Executive Vice President 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Company 


ERIT RATING, currently a “hot 
Mi veete” in American insurance 
circles, appears not to be a similarly 
controversial 
October and 
visited with 
companies in 


item in Europe. In 
November, 1960, ] 
officials of insurance 
seven countries in 
Europe. The seven countries were 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, 
Not one of the seven countries was 
without 
program. 


Denmark and Sweden. 


some kind of merit rating 


Actuarily Valid 
The amount of the claim 
count and the “modus operandi” of 
the programs varied from country 
to country. ther 
certain items of 


relative to all the countries 


However, were 


general interest 

Prac 
tically every one of the insurance 
officials contacted was of the opin 
ion that merit rating had actuarial 
validity as a system of classification 
Aside from this factor, all of 


were of the opinion that it was sim 


them 


ply sound public policy to reward the 
driver who had no claims and pe 
nalize the driver who did. This prin 
ciple of a special bonus for the good, 
appeared to loom larger in their gen 
eral thinking than the 
soundness of the 
difference 


actuarial 
program. 

Some existed in the 
treatment of giving the claim free 
discount “in advance” based on the 


driver’s experience prior to the time 
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he was written with the particular 
company involved. A minority of 
the countries required that the claim 
free record be earned with the com- 
pany, before the discount would be 
given. A majority of the countries 
allowed the discount based on the 
applicant’s driving experience prior 
to the time he made application to 
the particular company involved. 
However, in these cases, strict proof 
was required to corroborate the al 
leged claim free record. In nearly 
all cases, this proof consisted of sup- 
plying the name and address of the 
applicant’s previous carrier so that 
the applicant’s record with that car- 
rier could be accurately checked. In- 
ability by the applicant to produce 
the information meant that he would 
not be given the advance discount. 

The exact the claim 
free discount in each country, as well 


amount of 


as other aspects of the various pro- 
grams, is of some interest. 


England 


In England, all auto insurance 
companies give a discount based on 
the applicant’s past driving record. 
Most of the companies give dis- 
counts up to 30% for up to six years 
A few com- 
panies give a discount up to 50% 
for six years of claim free driving 
Practically all of the companies that 
give the discount, give it “in ad- 
vance” based on the applicant’s rec- 
ord with a prior carrier. 


of claim free driving. 


In France, merit rating programs 
vary considerably, also are com- 
paratively recent. Some companies 
give a claim free discount, others do 
not. A majority of those that give 


the discount, give 10% for two years 
of claim free driving. The discount 
is allowed based only on the appli- 
cant’s experience after he joined the 
company. 

In Italy, a majority of the com- 
panies allow up to 25% discount 
based on the insured’s experience 
with the company after he joined. 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland, all the companies 
allow a claim free discount of 40%. 
This is allowable as follows : For one 
year of claim free driving, 10%, two 
vears, 20%, then 5% per year there- 
after until a maximum of 40% is 
reached after six years of claim free 
driving. Most of the companies per- 
mit the discount based upon satis- 
factory proof of the applicant’s rec- 
ord prior to date of application. 

In Holland, all of the companies 
allow a claim free discount of 30%. 
This is allowable on the basis of 10% 
for one year of claim free driving and 
5% thereafter for five years until the 
30% maximum is reached. Most of 
the companies permit the discount 
based upon satisfactory proof of pre- 
vious record prior to date of appli- 
cation. 

In Denmark, all companies offer 
a merit discount program up to 40%. 
Most companies offer an optional 
program under which the applicant 
purchases insurance with a deducti- 
ble provision for B.I. or P.D.L., and 
on this program, there is no merit 
As a practical matter, the 
overwhelming majority of insureds 
are on the merit rating program 
rather than the deductible. 

(Continued on page 1!22) 
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Standard Accident...the Professionals’ Company 


The Wanamakers, M. Jay and W. O. (left and 
right above) of Wanamaker Agency, Inc., Topeka, 
are firm believers in, and ardent practitioners of, 
the thoroughly professional approach to insurance 
counsel and service. To this end, both gentlemen 
have achieved the Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters designation, and together 
operate one of the most successful agencies in 
Kansas. And W. O. Wanamaker states. . 


“‘A professional agent can only do the job he has 
been trained to do when he has the benefit of 
professionally-minded insurance companies to 
represent. Specifically, to professionally serve our 
customers we need a working combination of— 
insurance knowledge,—companies with the proper 
underwriting facilities, plus a most important 
qualification . . . the desire to properly serve the 
insurance needs of the public. We feel the thoroughly 
trained representatives of Standard Accident 


In short, in our opinion Standard Accident is a 
professionally-minded company. We have rep- 
resented Standard since 1935. We’re proud of 
the fact that it is our leading company. And we 
look forward to at least another 26 years of pleas- 
ant, profitable relationship with the Company.” 


Interested in representing a professional company? 
If so, we’d be interested in having you with us. 
Drop us a line, won’t you? 


i, toe OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


i STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE e 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


approach their job with just that attitude. CASUALTY « FIRE * MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 








1966 


Law Department 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 


HE 1960 LEGISLATIVE season 
was noteworthy in that no new 
compulsory automobile liability in- 


surance, unsatisfied judgment fund 


or mandatory uninsured motorist 
laws were passed. In fact, the com- 
pulsory law Virgin 
Islands in 1959 was repealed and a 
Committee set up to study the prob- 
lem. On the other hand, the South 


Carolina Motorist Cov- 


passed in the 


Uninsured 
erage statute adopted in 1959 was 
amended in several respects includ- 
ing a provision that no additional 


1 
| 
I 


charge be made for the coverage. 
Many states continue to be con 
cerned with the 
problem and much legislation on the 
subject may 
the 1961 Industry 
Advisory Committee on the 
Motorist 


ing its activities. 


uninsured motorist 
be anticipated during 
Sessions. The 
Unin- 
sured Problem is continu- 
Committees of the California Bar 
and of the 
Bar Association have issued reports 


\ssociation \merican 
recommendation of 
establish 
accident 


opposing the 


Governor Brown for the 


automobile 


hear and 


ment of an 

commission to determine 
claims arising out of automobile ac- 
\ committee 


known as the 


cidents. of California 
lawyers, 


Committee for 


Lawyers 
Judicial Freedom, 
have also issued a Preliminary Re 
port that 


denying the allegation 
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4{UTOMOBILE 


automobile cases have resulted in 
court congestion and undue delay 
and that most victims of injury are 
deprived of compensation. The Re- 
port, based on a statistical study, 
demonstrates that only 2% of auto- 
mobile claims are actually tried, that 
only 13.5% of total judicial time is 
devoted to automobile cases, that the 
delay factor is negligible and that the 
automobile accident 
victims denied compensation is min- 
imal. 

Twenty-four legislatures,’ includ- 
ing Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and 
the Congress, convened in regular 


percentage of 


1 


session in 1960. Seven of these leg- 
islatures > met in “budget and reve- 
nue”’ All of them have ad- 
journed sine die, except the legisla- 
tures of 


sessions. 
New Jersey and Rhode 
Island which are in recess. 

In addition, the 1959 sessions of 
the legislatures of Delaware, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin continued their 
sessions into 1960. Delaware is in 
recess, the other two have adjourned 
sine die. 

Additionally, twelve legislatures * 
met in special session this year. 


1 Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Geor 
gia, Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Virgin Islands, West Virginia and the 
Congress. 


2 California, Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 


3 Arkansas, California, Hawaii, Illinois, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi 
gan, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia. 


\ 


In 1960, as in 1959, the results 
with respect to automobile insurance 
legislation indicate that the Industry 
Program had the effect of deterring 
enactment of undesirable legislation. 
This was particularly true with ref- 
erence to compulsory and unsatisfied 
judgment fund bills. 

A bill containing the 
Program 


Industry 
recommendations for 
strengthening the financial responsi- 
bility laws, carried over from the 
1959 session, is still pending in Del- 
aware, but no action is expected 
thereon. 

In the Congress, a bill was enacted 
amending the District of Columbia 
Law by deleting the provision re- 
quiring ten days’ notice of expira- 
tion of a policy filed as proof of 
financial responsibility, and by mak- 
ing other technical changes. 

In Mississippi, a bill was enacted, 
amending the existing financial re- 
sponsibility law, providing for proof 
of financial responsibility after acci- 
dent (in addition to security), delet- 
ing provisions relating to termina- 
tion of suspension, exempting from 
security requirement a person not at 
fault, and requiring proof to be 
maintained for five instead of three 
years. 

Amendments to existing financial 
responsibility laws failed in eight 
states.* 

In South Carolina a bill to pro- 
hibit the acceptance of a liability in- 


4 Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary 
land, Michigan, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 
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surance policy under the provisions 
of the Financial Responsibility Law 
if it contains the “ 
Clause,” failed. 


Family Exclusion 


Compulsory Insurance 


Compulsory automobile 
insurance bills introduced in 
six legislatures.* In addition, bills 
were carried over from the 1959 ses- 
sions in Georgia and South Carolina. 
All were defeated with the exception 
of New Jersey which is still pending, 
but no action is expected thereon. 

In the Virgin Islands, the com- 
pulsory insurance bill which became 
effective January 1, 
pealed but a special committee was 
created to study the matter. Sub- 
sequently a bill was introduced to 
re-enact a compulsory insurance law 
including an assigned risk plan, but 
this bill failed of enactment. 

In New York, two bills affecting 
the definition of “motor vehicle” 
under the existing compulsory insur- 
ance law were enacted. 

In Delaware, legislation to require 
compulsory insurance for minors is 
still pending. 

In Massachusetts, of about forty 
six bills that were introduced affect 
ing the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law, only the follow- 
ing were enacted: (specifying the 
effective date of cancellation of statu- 


liability 
were 


1960 was re- 


5 Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, (In 1958, compulsory 
bills were introduced in ten legislatures). 


For February, 1961 


Bisco 
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tory policies upon the withdrawal of 
the complaint on or subsequent to 
the cancellation date in insurer’s can 
cellation notice; extending the re 
quirement of compulsory insurance 
to out-of-state operators ; prescrib 
ing the procedure in exercising a 
power of attorney in connection with 
a motor vehicle policy). 

The following legislation relating 
failed: 
compulsory 


to compulsory insurance, 


Michigan—to require 
insurance for installment purchases. 

New York: 
limits (both under the Compulsory 
and the MVAIC Laws) ; 


taxicabs for hire; relating to rescis 


to increase liability 
to include 


sion of revocation of registration. 

Legislation to provide for manda- 
tory uninsured motorist 
was introduced but failed in the Con- 
gress (for the District of Columbia), 
\rizona and Michigan. 

Amendments to existing laws 
were enacted as follows: 

South Carolina that 
no additional charge be made for 


providing 


such coverage to policyholders after 
January 1, 1961, the effective date 
of such law; increasing from $15 to 
$20 the maximum uninsured motor- 
ist fee and providing that the dis 
tribution of the Fund to the compa- 
nies be made on the basis of the 
number of policies containing such 
coverage issued by each company. 


In Virginia—increasing the un- 


insured motorist fee from $15 to $20, 


and including other amendments de 


signed to cure the administrative 


coverage 


a ee ee 


problems which have developed in 
connection with the payment of such 
fee ; clarifying the fact that an insur- 
liable to an 
injured by an 
motor vehicle to whom such cover- 


ance company is em- 


ployee uninsured 
age has been issued; a Joint Reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the 
Legislature that the entire cost of 
this type of should be 
borne by uninsured motorists and 


coverage 


requesting the State Corporation in 
fixing rates, to relieve the insured 
motorist of any cost insofar as pos- 
sible. 


Amendments that Failed 


Other amendments affecting man- 
datory uninsured motorists laws that 
failed included: 

South Carolina—to extend the 
provisions of the Financial Respon- 
sibility Law which makes a liability 
policy absolute, to claims under the 
mandatory uninsured motorist law. 

Virginia—to permit the joinder of 
an insurance company in the case of 
an unknown defendant ;—to elimi- 
nate the $200 property damage de- 
ductible in mandatory uninsured 
motorist coverage ; to create an Un- 
insured Motorist Excess Fund into 
which would be paid the excess 
amount remaining after payment of 
the entire cost of uninsured motorist 
coverage, to be applied to the satis- 
faction of judgments obtained by 
persons who are not “insureds.” 

Contir | + nage) 
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MARKET 
TROUBLE 


We don’t have a market to 
insure a Swiss mountain 
climber—but we DO provide 
an inexhaustible market for 
your unusual . . . hazardous 
. . » hard-to-place risks . . . 
including: 

@ FIRE 

@ EXCESS LINES 

@ SURPLUS LINES 

@ TRAMPOLIN CENTERS 

e 


Etc., etc., etc. 


1633 Central Street 
Evanston, Illinois 
DAvis 8-9600 
SOSSoeeoeeeoecoeeoooeoeeeseeeeeeeeeCe 
HOMER BRAY SERVICE, INC. 
1633 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Send me complete information 
on the following risk coverages: 





Automobile Legislation—Continued 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund bills 
of various types were proposed in 
the Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia and four states. All failed 
(except in Delaware, where it is still 
pending but on which action is not 
expected ). 

The following amendments to the 
Maryland laws were enacted: in- 
creasing the amount of a claim from 
$1,000 to $2,500 which an insurer 
can settle subject to the approval of 
the chief administrative employee of 
the Board prescribing the time 
within which notice must be given 
by a claimant after receiving notice 
of a disclaimer of lability from an 
insurer, 

The following amendments are 
still pending in New Jersey: to de- 
lete the provision excluding a guest 
occupant riding in a motor vehicle 
owned or operated by the judgment- 
debtor (passed both Houses) and 
another to authorize the Board to 
hire attorneys to collect from unin- 
sured motorists. 


New York 


In New York, a bill to amend the 
Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnifi- 
cation Corporation Law (industry- 
sponsored) to transfer jurisdiction 
over claims arising out of uninsured 
motorist coverage written after June 
30th, 1960 from the Indemnification 
Corporation to the companies, passed 
both Houses, was recalled from the 
Governor and then failed; another 
to extend the time for filing notice 
of intention to file a claim against the 
Corporation from 90 days to 6 
months from the accrual of the 
cause of action also failed. 

In Rhode Island, a bill to create 
a Motor Vehicle Accident Indemni- 
fication Corporation designed to sup- 
plement a compulsory insurance law 
proposed by a companion bill, failed. 


Impoundment and Liens 


Legislation to provide for the im- 
poundment of vehicles involved in 
accidents was introduced but failed 
in three states | Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Rhode Island]. 

In South Carolina, a bill to ex- 


6 Delaware, Michigan, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. 


tend the section providing for liens 
on motor vehicles involved in acci- 
dents, to proceeds from any collision 
insurance policy covering a liable 
motor vehicle unless there was in 
existence an applicable liability in- 
surance policy of $10,000 or more, 
failed. 

Legislation providing for com- 
pulsory periodic inspection of motor 
vehicles was enacted in Louisiana, 
but failed in three states.’ 


Mississippi 

In Mississippi, a bill was enacted 
revising the existing law providing, 
among other things, for annual in- 
spection instead of at least once but 
not more than twice a year. 

In New York, a bill to repeal the 
existing law failed, but one exempt- 
ing certain motor vehicle equipment 
used in a factory, warehouse, rail- 
road station, etc. was enacted. 

Legislation to enact new guest 
laws in Kentucky and New York 
and to weaken the existing guest law 
in Virginia failed. 

In South Carolina, a bill was en- 
acted creating a Legislative Com- 
mittee to investigate assigned risk 
insurance and to report to the 1961 
Session. Other bills to require in- 
surance through an assigned risk 
plan only when 12 points for traffic 
violations were accumulated and to 
impose a penalty on an insurer for 
refusing to issue policies covering 
risks assigned to it under an agree- 
ment to do so under the Plan, failed. 


Assigned Risks 


In New York, the following legis- 
lation affecting assigned risks failed : 
to require the issuance of assigned 
risk policies up to limits of 25/50; 
to authorize the State Insurance 
Fund to write motor vehicle and air- 
craft liability insurance for those 
unable to procure such insurance 
through ordinary channels, or who 
would be assigned under the As- 
signed Risk Plan; to prohibit sur- 
charges under the Assigned Risk 
Plan on an insured adjudged free 
of negligence in an accident, or for 
any traffic violation less than 2 
points. 


7 Arizona, Georgia, Michigan. 
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In Virginia, a bill to permit notice 
of cancellation of a motor vehicle 
policy to be sent by certified mail 
was enacted. 

Still pending is a bill in New Jer- 
sey to create a Board of Review to 
authorize cancellation of automobile 
liability insurance policies by an in- 
surer. 

The following legislation failed: 

Three South 
to require that 
the notice to the insureds state rea- 
sons for cancellation. 


states (Georgia, 


Carolina, Virginia ) 


Cancellation of Policy 


In New York—relating to can- 
cellation of a policy by an insured or 
finance company ; to provide that the 
time for giving notice of cancellation 
or intention to renew shall run from 
the receipt of such notice by insured ; 
to provide for the continuation of 
coverage until the registration plates 
are surrendered ; to provide for prior 
notice of termination to the Com- 
missioner ; to require registered mail 
notice of termination ; to permit can- 
cellation by an insurer only under 
certain prescribed conditions; to re- 
quire a non-cancellation provision 
in a policy of one year from date of 
issuance if in effect sixty days; to 
create a Board of Review to author- 
ize cancellation of policies by an in- 
surer; to prohibit cancellation for 
any cause except non-payment of 
premiums. 

South Carolina—to prohibit can- 
cellation solely because insured is 
under 25 years of age, premiums of 
such policies to be determined from 
rates established by the Insurance 
Commissioner, 


Merit Rating Plans 


In Rhode Island, a bill was en- 
acted, reducing the fee for abstracts 
of operator’s records back to fifty 
cents after it had been increased to 
one dollar by a bill enacted earlier in 
the Session, the reduction to take 
effect upon the approval by the In- 
surance Commissioner of a safety- 
incentive automobile insurance rat- 
ing premium plan submitted by the 
Bureau. 

In Louisiana and New York, leg- 
islation to provide for a merit rating 
or safe driver plan, failed. 


For February, 1961 


In California, a resolution was 
adopted providing for a study of 
automobile insurance rates by an in- 
terim committee. 

In New York, the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Motor Vehicles 
and Traffic Safety was continued to 
March 31, 1961. In addition, a 
twelve-member Tri-State Traffic 
Commission from New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, was created 
to improve accident prevention ef- 
forts and traffic law enforcement 
among the three States. The Joint 
Legislative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulations, directed to 
study auto liability policies, particu 
larly cancellation, was continued to 
March 31, 1961. 


Standing Committees 


In Rhode Island, a bill was en- 
acted creating a joint standing com- 
mittee to study motor vehicle laws, 
including the protection of innocent 
victims of motor vehicle accidents. 

In South Carolina, the Committee 
created in 1959 to study automobile 
insurance rates, was continued. 

The following legislation was en- 
acted: 
Louisiana—a Central Records Bu- 
reau. was created in the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety to record all 
motor vehicle accidents and _ traffic 
convictions, which would be made 
available to the Commissioner of In- 
surance, the Louisiana Rating Com- 
mission, as well as to automobile 
insurance companies, the fee to the 
latter not to exceed $1 for each re- 
port. 
Massachusetts—repealing the point 
system. 

New York—regulating the business 
of premium financing. 

The following legislation failed: 
The Congress—to enact the “Driver 
Training Research and Facilities Act 
of 1959.” 


Georgia 


Ceorgia—to prohibit the renewal of 
a collision policy without the issu- 
ance of an automobile liability policy. 
LLouisiana—to require a_ provision 
in an automobile liability policy bas 
ing the valuation of loss or damage 
upon the full valuation at the time of 
issuance, or on the depreciated val 
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Minute Man 
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today’s 
Minute Man 


...at the Middlesex Mutual and 
Lynn Mutual Companies brings 
greater business security to 
Agents through the fast, depend- 
able service he makes available 
for their clients. The close 
interest which the “Minute Man 
Companies” maintain in their 
Agents’ individual achievements 
and progress reflects a 134-year 
tradition of sound working as- 
sociations. More and more pro- 
gressive Agents are relying today 
on this superior relationship and 
modern Minute Man coverages 
to enhance their business success. 


“The ’ 
Minute Man Ay 


Companies” 


MuDDIESEX MulvAL 
LYNN MUIVAI»5 


Fire Insurance Companies 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Automobile Legislation—Continued 


uation at the time of the accident but 
with an annual reduction of 
mium to conform to 


pre- 
the depreciated 
valuation. 
Three states 
closure of insurance coverage and 


to require the dis- 


limits to injured persons. 
New York 


scribed course in driver education as 


to require a_pre- 


a prerequisite to the issuance of a 
minor’s license. 


AUTOMOBILE PROGRAM 


THE AUTOMOBILE PACKAGE policy 
and safe driver rating plan of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association have been 
approved in North and South Da- 
kota, effective on January 15, in 
Kentucky as of February 1, and in 
Utah effective February 15. The 
program is still pending in Georgia, 
Florida, number of other 
states. 

The safe driver plan, already ap- 
proved in 26 states, places a dollar 
value on safe driving by penalizing 
unsafe drivers through higher rates, 
while the good risks are rewarded 
with discounts. Public reception of 
this plan has shown that the great 
majority of motorists favor an in- 
surance rating based on the record 


and a 


of the individual insured, which has 
the additional advantage of being a 
strong incentive to future safe driv- 
ing habits on the part of all drivers. 


ABBREVIATED FIRE CODE 


A NEWLY ABBREVIATED edition of 
the revised National Fire Prevention 
Code, which has been, in one or an- 
other of its forms, adopted by over 
1,600 U. S. communities, has been 
announced by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The 
edition covers the essentials of fire 
prevention in up-to-date fashion, and 
has been adopted by more than 600 
communities as being more suitable 


shortened 


than the longer editions. Community 
officials and other interested parties 
may obtain free copies of this booklet 
from the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John Street, New 


York 38, N. Y, 


C.P.C.U. INSTITUTES 


A SCHEDULE OF FIVE 3-day C.P.C.U. 
Institutes for 1961, one in each re- 
gion of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, has been announced to the 
membership by the Society’s national 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

The first C.P.C.U. Institute for 
graduate studies in timely insurance 
subjects was held in 1953, and two 
years ago there was still only one 
Institute. Last year there were three. 


Institutes are sponsored by the 
Chapters in each region and man- 
aged by a group of committees un- 
der a general chairman. Each of the 
1961 C.P.C.U. Institutes will have 
its own specialized theme, and the 
assembling of faculties of top com- 
petence is nearing completion. 

The 1961 Institutes are in April, 
May, and June, and three are on 
university campuses. Information on 
the 1961 schedule of Institutes is 
contained in an announcement folder 
being mailed to members of the So- 
ciety of C.P.C.U. Following is the 
schedule by regions, showing themes 
and general chairmen: 


Schedule by Regions 


Western : Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calli- 
fornia, April 6-8, “Insurance in 
Evolution,” Harry J. Solberg, As- 
sistant Business Ad- 
ministration University of Califor- 
nia, 


Professor of 


Northeast: Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey, April 25-27, “Custom Made 
Insurance,” Eugene A. Toale, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Wohlreich & 
Anderson, New York. 

Southeast: University of Georgia, 
Athens, May 23-25, “Complete 
Personal Coverage Underwriting,” 
Fred W. Lagerquist, Jr., President, 
Lagerquist & Co., Atlanta, and Ken- 
nesaw Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

South Central : University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, June 12-14, “Tmpact 
of Regulation on Insurance Market 
ing,” Jack E. Landreth, McKinney- 
Landreth, Lawrence, Kansas. ; 

North Central: Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio, June 15-17, 
“Insurance Problems of the 
struction Industry,” Harold 
Earley, Central Mutual 
Cleveland, 


Con- 
W. 
Agency, 
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STOP! 


| minute it takes to read this ad 
How do you ; an save you thousands of dollars 
measure 
protection? 


TWE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 





Atlantic’s I96I Co-operative Ads 
To Promote Independent Agents 


The advantages of insuring through an independent agent receive major emphasis in a distinctive 
new co-operative advertising campaign prepared by the Atlantic Companies. The series of seven 
advertisements will appear during 1961 in more than 90 newspapers across the country. It is 
expected that many agents will run tie-in listings below the ads— with Atlantic sharing the cost of 
each listing. Copy above the listings will mention the company only incidentally, pointing out that 
“The agents below represent not only the Atlantic Companies, but also many other well-known insurance 
companies. Because these men are independent, they will provide you with the best professional advice and 
service when you buy car, home, or business insurance . . . and when you have a claim.” 

Colorful direct-mail pieces related to the ads are also available to agents, at cost. These provide 
space for imprinting the agent’s own name and address and contain no reference to the Company. 

For further information on this new departure in co-operative company-agency advertising, and how 
it can help build sales for you, write to W.I. Plitt, Director of Advertising, at the address below. 
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THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL « CENTENNIAL 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast . Home Office: 45 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Insurance by Albert H. Mowbray 
and Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor 
Emeritus of 
School of Business, Columbia Uni 


Insurance, (Graduate 


versity. 


Fifth Edition of 


the well known, comprehensive guide 


This is the new 


to insurance, designed to serve as 
an introduction to its problems, 
mechanisms, and practical applica- 
tions. It field 
of insurance, enabling the reader to 
develop a broad understanding of all 
the 
either as part of a general business 


describes the entire 


phases of insurance business, 


education, or as a foundation for a 
more detailed study of insurance. 
Extensive revisions 


have been 


made in this edition. The changing 
dis- 
cussed, as well as new phases of the 


concept of basic insurance is 


business which have recently become 


important. Those sections of the 


book which have traditionally posed 


problems for the student have been 


reworked, and extensive explana 


tions have been added. 


publications 


R. H. Blanchard was in charge 
of insurance instruction at the Co- 
lumbia School of Business from 1917 
to 1957, and is now Professor Emeri- 
tus of Insurance. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance; 
Past President and Fellow, Casualty 
Actuarial Society; Past Vice Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Division, 
American Management Association. 


617 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 


The Hartford of Hartford by Haw- 


thorne Daniel 


The story of one of the country’s 
oldest insurance companies, and the 
part it has played in a century and a 
half of American history, is told in 
The Hartford of Hartford, published 
by Random House this month. Writ- 
ten by Hawthorne Daniel the book 


contains much of significance in 
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American economic history as the 
development of the nation is reflected 
in the growth of the company. 

The Hartford wrote the first fire 
insurance policy for an American 
college (Yale, in 1825), insured the 
homes of both Robert E. Lee and 
Abraham Lincoln before the Civil 
War, and began writing business in 
Hawaii in 1885. The first rain in- 
surance on a rodeo was issued by the 
Hartford in 1920. The company 
wrote the contract bond on the great 
Hoover Dam in 1931, and bonded 
construction of the Golden Gate 
Bridge shortly afterward. More re 
cently, it paid almost $10 million in 
losses after hurricanes “Carol” and 
“Hazel” in 1954. 

After the New York fire of 1835, 
Hartford president Eliphalet Terry 
traveled by sleigh from Hartford, to 
pay all claims in person. The com 
pany was one of the fifty-one (of 202 
companies involved) that paid their 
losses in full after the Chicago fire of 
1871. Although the company’s rec- 
ords were nearly all destroyed in the 
San Francisco earthquake holocaust, 
aver eleven and a half million dollars 
in losses were paid from a few 
charred maps with penciled notations 
of insurance coverage. This was the 
largest amount ever paid by any in- 
surance company in a single fire up 
to that time. 


312 pps. $7.50 per copy. Published 
by Random House, Inc., 457 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law 


This is the complete text of the 
New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, including all rules 
and regulations promulgated there- 
under, brought up to date through 
1960. Article 9, the disability benefits 
law, is included, as are all other laws 
which have become part of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Complete appendices to all portions 
of the law are contained in the book, 
as well as a general index and an 
index to the Disability Benefits Law. 

451 pps. $1.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from: The Office of the Secre- 
tary, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 50 Park Place, New York 7, 
ie 


(Continued on page 76) 
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NEEDLESS FEARS 


PAUL W. STADE 
Assistant Secretary 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company 


ANY CASUALTY AGENTS do not 
Man accident and health insur- 
ance. If one were to ask why they 
would not tell the real truth. They 
might say that with the demands of 
their business-insurance lines, they 
did not have time to solicit A&H, 
and, to be sure, there would be a 
measure of truth in this. Or, they 
might say that A&H is a specialty 
line, perhaps best sold by agents who 
specialize in it, and there would be 
some truth to this. But the real rea- 
son, I suspect, the reason they would 
express to each other, is that they 
are afraid of the effect of A&H un- 
derwriting and claim adjustment on 
their other lines. 

There is 
this, it 


some basis for 
admitted. But if 
agents and underwriters try to see 
each other’s problems, they can bet- 
ter understand, and perhaps even 
eliminate, this difficulty. As a matter 
of fact, it has in very recent years 
been largely eliminated, although the 
memory lingers on. So let us take 
a moment to discuss recent develop- 
ments, 


or Was 
must be 


Three Main Parts 


As everyone knows, the business 
of insurance is divided into three 
main parts: production, underwrit- 
ing and claims. In no other line of 
insurance are these three parts so 
inextricably intertwined as in A&H. 
An agent, for example, should know 
something about underwriting and 
claim requirements, as well as how 
to sell. A good underwriter must 
certainly understand the problems of 
production and claim handling. 
Likewise a good claim man should 
have at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of underwriting and produc- 
tion problems. 

An individual accident and health 
policy has certain built-in defenses 
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which must be given effect in the 
adjustment of claims. For example, 
a personal accident policy covers ac- 
cidental bodily injury ‘‘independ- 
ently of all other causes.” In other 
words, disability resulting from pre- 
existing disease or physical impair 
ment is not Then, of 
course, there are certain necessary 
exclusions, 


covered. 


especially in various 
forms of limited policies (for which 
policies there is, nevertheless, con 
siderable demand ) ; such as, a policy 
covering only expense of hospital 
confinement. 


Tell the Truth 


In selling a prospect, it is advis 
able to tell him about these limita- 
tions, so that they will be understood 
at the outset, in which case they are 
not apt to cause future dissatisfac- 
tion. The day when an advertiser on 
television can sell a plate-glass win- 
dow by taking a picture through an 
open window, or sell cake frosting 
by using shaving lather because it 
stands up better, is gone. Because 
when you get the cake mix it doesn’t 
behave that way. The automobile 
manufacturers are learning, to their 
dismay, that they can’t hold a cus- 
tomer by selling him a frill and mak 
ing him think the car has every 
thing. My point is: you’ve got to 
tell your prospect the truth. In 
terms of A&H insurance, you've got 
to tell him about the built-in de 
fenses, what the policy doesn’t cover 
as well as what it does cover. 

We not infrequently have people 
who buy hospital insurance in the 
anticipation of going to a hospital 
the following year for a gall bladder 
operation. Often they get by with 
it, but if a company finds out that 
they had gall bladder trouble before 
making application and did not state 
the fact in their application, natu- 
rally the company isn’t going to pay 
that claim. Then if the policyholder 
is dissatisfied, it’s because he per- 
haps didn’t understand that pre-ex- 
isting conditions aren’t covered. In 


other words, you can’t buy accident 
insurance in an ambulance. 

Another illustration: a prospect 
may buy a cheap policy and think 
that it will pay all his medical bills 
in full. When he finds out that it 
doesn’t, he’s dissatisfied. Therefore, 
I say, tell him the truth at the out 
set; then, he can’t blame you if, in 
stead of buying the policy you tried 
to sell him, he bought a _ limited 
policy. That is what | mean by 
saying that an agent must under 
stand something about underwriting 
and claim settlement. The effect of 
A&H insurance on other lines is 
not likely to be bad if everybody 
understands what is and what is not 
covered. 

A number of years ago, long be- 
fore the FTC got into the picture, or 
before the regulatory laws of recent 
years were enacted, the industry 
voluntarily adopted a code of ethics, 
designed to eliminate causes of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. 
One of the articles of this code was 
to include mention in advertising 
folders of policy limitations and ex- 
clusions. The industry did this of 
its own volition: later on laws and 
rulings were made to require such 
statements in printed advertising. 


Broader Coverage 


\nother significant development 
of recent years is that policy cover- 


age has been broadened in many re- 
spects. This also has helped to elim- 
inate 


former causes of dissatisfac- 
For example, restrictions on 
the companies’ right to terminate 
policies have been adopted. Today 
we have numerous 


tion. 


non-cancellable 
or guaranteed renewable policies. 
We now have policies of hospital 
insurance that may be continued for 
life. Pro-rata provisions have been 
eliminated. We have come a long 
way in the thirty-five years that have 
elapsed since I came into this bust- 
ness. I would like to take a few 
minutes to review the history of 
(Continued on page 5 





“The Employers’ Group School for Agents” 


PERSONAL 
LINES 


COMMERCIAL 
LINES 


~@ 
Ny - 


BETTER...TWO WAYS 


Yes, The Employers’ Group School for Agents 
is even better . . . in two important ways. It now 
offers a split session. During the seven week 
course, three weeks are devoted to Personal Lines 
Insurance, four weeks feature Commercial Lines 
Insurance. You can attend the three week course, 


the four week course or both if you prefer. 


This new split session was developed as a special 
service for you... today’s busy agent. It’s better 
service, better training for you...The Man with 
the Plan. For a really comprehensive knowledge 
of insurance and for professional training of the 
highest calibre, write today for complete details 


on the Employers’ Group School for Agents. 


nme Hmployers’ Group 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


“steves/ vow /fiest~ 


you ndependent 
Insurance /AGENT 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co, of America « The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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DESK MEMO KIT 


This new legal sized desk memo kit that 
folds up for convenient note-taking away 
from the office has been 
Cobb Shinn Services. 

Covered in a rich saddle brown vinyl, 
it opens out on desk top to 18” wide x 
1442”. The right side holds a standard 
legal pad. On the left is a pocket for loose 
notes and correspondence. Rigid backing 
makes the kit self supporting for writing, 
without the need for table or desk. When 
folded to 9” x 1412”, the memo kit fits into 
brief bag or underarm case. It may also 
be carried separately with reference ma- 
terial tucked in the pocket. 

An ideal gift for salesmen, students and 
professional men, the kit may be gold 
stamped with an individual or company 
name and trademark. 


introduced by 
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office efficiency 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


National Marine Corporation, has made 
hands free telephoning available with the 
introduction of a new low cost telephone 
amplifier, Phonex, that is priced below mo- 
dels being imported from Japan. According 
to the manufacturer the American made 
model is also superior in styling and per- 
formance. 

The amplifier is a fully transistorized, 
completely portable, precision electronic 
instrument that needs no installation and 
allows any one or group of people to use 
the phone while keeping their hands free 
for taking notes, looking up prices, con- 
sulting literature, etc. 


PAPER CONVEYOR 


This Office Conveyor, manufactured by 
the Mercury Industries, Inc. may be applied 
to many tasks normally involving the move- 
ment of paperwork. Once installed the 
new conveyor should make possible dollar 
savings through the elimination of super- 
fluous personnel and time consuming con- 
fusion. The mechanism will allow clerks 
to remain in their positions and tend to 
eliminate the need for extensive training 
periods since processing cycles can be 
broken down into a series of simple 
step operations. In addition, the conveyor 
will allow its users to handle an increased 
volume of business and provide speedy 
service to customers. Designed for flexibil- 
ity, the Mercury product can be constructed 
to handle almost any size form. 


DUPLEX CALCULATOR 


The introduction of this new Duplex Cal- 
culator has been announced by the Comp- 
tometer Corporation, Chicago. This new cal- 
culator features two answer dials, one of 
which stores or “memorizes” the totals 
transferred to it from the other dial. The 
Duplex operates on the “direct action” 
principle with instant results in the an- 
swer dial without the operation of other 
bars or keys. The new machine has only 
two keys for complete control, simplifying 
operation. Addition, subtraction, rounding 
off and full cent conversion can all be 
continuously shown. 
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MICROFILM READER 


A completely new, lightweight, microfilm 
reader, the Recordak 310, has been an- 
nounced by Recordak Corporation, the 
Eastman Kodak Company subsidiary in the 
microfilm and business systems field. 

The new unit weighs only 23 pounds, and 
is less than 20 inches high. Attractively 
styled in two-tone green, the 310 has a 9” 
x 12” viewing screen, tinted a soft green 
to ease operator eye fatigue. It will ac- 
commodate 16mm unperforated microfilm in 
100 foot lengths. 

Features of the new unit include full 
90 degree image rotation and a film ad- 
vance handle on the side of the machine 
for convenient scanning of the microfilm. 
Reduction ratios available are 20:1, 24:1, 
32:1 or 40:1. 
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Purpose 


Form 


HORACE G. RHODES 


President 
United Founders Life Insurance 
Compan 


y 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


NEWLY-DESIGNED form which 
Aan triple duty as premium 
notice, personal message, and pre- 
addressed return envelope is saving 


= 


Folded the other way, this form becomes an 
addressed return envelope for easy payment. 


The continuous premium notices are processed 
by an accounting machine one day a month. 
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Two copies of reminder and lapse notices are prepared. The original copy of each is sent 
to the policyholder, and a carbon copy goes to the agent to head off a potential loss. 


the United Founders Life Insurance 
Company time, money and man- 
power. 

A continuous envelope, it cuts 
forms cost hundreds of dollars an 
nually, enables us to reduce man- 
hours in premium billing, 
notices out one day sooner 


and get 
despite 
a business growth of 100% since we 
started using the forms. In addition, 
it is a major factor in a five % de 
crease in lapsed policies and has re- 
sulted in improved relations between 
us, our policyholders and agents. 


The new form has alleviated the 
vexing problem of unidentified cash 
on hand, sent by people who neg 
lected to include their premium 
notices with their payments. Al- 
though this applied to only two to 
three per cent of our policyholders, 
it consumed many wasted hours of 
searching and sometimes caused bad 
policyowner relations. 

The form has also eliminated the 
need for a separate return envelope, 
and three individual letters formerly 
sent with the three types of notices. 
This saves us one full day’s work 
each month of stuffing return en- 
velopes and letters in mailing en- 
velopes. 

The United Founders Life Insur- 
ance Company began business June 


14, 1956, in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Life Insurance in force has 
grown from $7 million in 1956, to 
almost $22 million in 1957, to $40 
million in 1959. We have a goal of 
“$60 million in ’60” and that slogan 
is well displayed on all our station- 
ery, in our advertising, and with a 
huge graph just outside our Okla- 
homa City home office. 

Our 150 agents and twenty-three 
general agents are currently writing 
$2.5 million of insurance a month. 
\nd, as an indication of our under- 


ic 4 
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UNITES CODE SYSTEMS 


THE LINK IN many 
punched tape data processing appli- 


MISSING 


cations is an efficient method for con- 
verting one tape coding system to 
another to operate different but al 
lied equipment. Friden, Inc., makers 


of automatic, tape-operated 


1 


chines, has developed the 


ma- 
punched 
tape code converter to integrate all 


] 


systems code variations. 


The Friden Code Converter per- 
8-channel code 
for 

1 


For example, 


mits any 5-, 6-, or 


system to be converted inter- 


changeable use. any 
data in an eight-channel tape being 
Friden 


automatic writing 


produced by a Flexowriter 


nachine can be 
wire-transmitted by automatically 


repunching codes in _ five 


tape on the Code Converter 
codes be converted 


may back 


8-channel again, or even 6- ot 

channel, depending upon 

quirements of the application 
Some of the most « 


ymmMon Uses 


“( 
for the Converter include its making 


available tapes for Graphotype ad 
dress plate embossing, computer in 
put, machine tool control, and opera 
tion of Friden Systems macl 
The unit can be obtained with a 
special punch and reader which will 
enable tapes to be 
Teletypesetter operation 


nes. 


converted for 


By means of a plug-type control 
panel of 832 double-outlet hubs or 
patch points, the Code Converter 
is preset at the factory according to 
the customer’s particular input-out 
put requirements. 

A power switch puts the converter 
in a ready condition; a T 


eed 


a Tape 


32 


switch causes a tape lead to be fed 
out; a Start Read toggle causes tape 
Simultaneously, 
code conversion occurs through the 
control panel and codes are punched 
in the output tape. Another switch 
stops the converter. 

Indicating lights located near the 
switches atop the converter signal 
when the power is on (white) and 
when a parity error has occurred 
(red). 

Tapes are read at 1180 codes per 
minute, and widths of 146”, 7%” or 
1” are acceptable. Simple adjust- 
ments are incorporated for changing 
one width to another. Parity check 
is a standard feature, as well as a 
built-in code check to insure that an 
output code is punched for every 
code read. 


reading to begin. 


AMPLIFYING UNIT 


“PPA” Is THE NAME Of a completely 
new personal portable address de- 
vice that is available direct from the 
manufacturer. The unit is attrac- 
tively cased in formica, powered by 
a nine volt mercury battery and 
uses a transistor circuit that insures 
faithful reproduction of the spoken 
voice. “PPA” weighs eleven ounces 
and may be worn comfortably on the 
person, suspended by a neck ribbon. 
The microphone is mounted on an 
extendable boom, for easy adjust- 
ment to the individual speaker’s 
mouth. When not in use, the boom 
recesses into the case. 
“PPA” is designed to handle 
groups upward to one hundred per- 


sons and, under favorable 


condi- 


tions will do even better. It is sug- 
gested for safety meetings, teachers, 
instructors, public relations people 
and engineers. It is useful in meet- 
ings where questions from the floor 
are asked—permitting the speaker 
to hear the questions and thus im- 
prove meeting efficiency. 


CONTROLS NOISE 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in acoustics 
cuts the noise of IBM Keypunch 
and document writers 60%. Com- 
pact Model 100 KP designed by 
Cabinet International Sound Con- 
trol fits neatly over the top of the 
machine and has a Plexiglas shield 
that recesses back inside the cabinet. 
The cabinet is made of heavy gauge 
steel with a baked crinkle finish. 
Walls are 11%” thick and composed 
of four different insulation materi- 
als for effective noise control at all 
frequencies. 

The Model 100 KP also provides 
perfect indirect lighting over the en- 
tire work area. Users report an im- 
provement in the appearance of the 
data processing installations with 
this cabinet. 

Some of the advantages of the 

cabinet are: 
the expense of special 
rooms or reduces the noise in such 
rooms. 
2. Allows decentralization of the 
equipment by putting the Key- 
punches where the source material 
is available. 


1. Saves 


3. Reduces errors, absenteeism and 
machine space requirements. 

4. Improves operator efficiency, 
employee good-will and office plan- 
ning. 

5. Makes it easier to hire Key- 
punch operators because noise is no 
longer a handicap. 

6. Supervision is easier and employ- 
ees are less fatigued at the end of the 
day. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Are Decisions Based on Facts? 


| rel HAS BEEN defined as “that 
which has actual existence.” 
This or similar definitions are im- 
portant because they point out and 
emphasize that a fact refers to some- 
thing which is an actuality and not a 
supposition. Many decisions are 
made on the basis that “an opinion” 
is accepted as a fact, and therefore 
actually exists or has taken place. 
We tend to accept the written word 
as fact, forgetting that in many in- 
stances writing reflects the opinions 
of the writers. That which has taken 
place and therefore is a fact may be 


slanted by the personal opinion or 
bias of the interpreter so that its sub- 
sequent use as a fact may influence 
the decision which is based on the 
fact. 


A humorous sequence of in 
terpretations, decisions and results 
may be found in this example : 
Fact—Dandruff shows up 
plainly on a blue coat. 
Fact—Dandruff is not so noticeable 
on a light-colored coat. 

False—To remove dandruff, wear 
light-colored coats. 

False—Only 
blue or 
dandruff. 


more 


who 


coats 


persons 
dark-colored 


wear 
have 


Tardiness 


This is not too far removed from 
the actual sequence of interpretations 
found in industry. An insurance 
agency (large one) had the problem 
of tardiness. The office manager ex- 
pressed the opinion that the agency 
encouraged tardiness by the absence 
of firm rules. Another manager said 
that employees do not like to be 
treated as children so that all that 
was required to control tardiness 
was to make each employee who was 
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more than five minutes late explain 
his tardiness to the office manager. 
Thereafter, over the protests of the 
office manager, no employee was per- 
mitted access to his desk until he had 
“made his excuses.” Tardiness 
dropped to almost zero. “There,” 
said the one manager, “is proof that 
I was right.” “No,” replied the 
other office manager, “it proves you 
were wrong. Tardiness did stop al- 
most entirely but absenteeism in- 
creased 40%. You were correct in 
that employees don’t like to be 
treated as children. They therefore 
preferred to stay home rather than 
face the embarrassing explanation. 
You converted controllable tardiness 
into uncontrolled absence.’ This is 
a clear case of misapplication or mis- 
interpretation of fact. What 
needed and what the agency finally 
got was a well defined policy cover- 


was 


ing tardiness which was firmly en 
forced. 

There are many who state that 
facts cannot be obtained in sufficient 
time to permit rendering a decision. 
Others say that all anyone can do is 
get “such facts as are available” and 
decide on the basis of common sense. 
Others say that almost all decisions 
are based on the experience factor of 
the individual. Let us take these one 
at a time and explore them. 

The Time Element: Time is im- 
portant in all situations but only as 
a relative factor. Time becomes im- 
portant in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the decision, its urgency, 
and its importance. 

Routine, daily decisions are han- 
dled, as a rule, without much fuss 
and furor because the importance of 
the decision (in terms of results) is 
such that they can be disposed of 


the time 


investigation ). 


with least investment of 


(and How much 
time, for example, could you afford 
to give to a decision as to whether 
your secretary needed a new ribbon 
in her typewriter. You probably 
noted the poor quality of the letters 
due to the worn ribbon and 
prepared for the purchase request. 
If the secretary wanted a new type- 
writer, more time would be given to 
the investigation of facts upon which 
would be built. The 
time factor is not an important con- 


were 


the decision 


sideration as to when the purchase 
is made. If the purchase is made, it 
fact which 
would include the cost of repair 


will be on the basis of 


versus the expenditure for a new 


machine. 


Obtain the Facts 


If, however, your underwriter 
turns down a risk that your sales- 
man wants to cover, and you are 
asked to decide—the factors of im- 
portance, urgency and complexity 
are present. What do you do? 
Obtain All Available Facts: You 
would be able to get such facts as 
were available to the salesman in 
recommending the risk, and to the 
underwriter who turned it down. 
Your problem would be to appraise 
(or reappraise) these facts and de- 
cide within the limits of your au- 
thority, by the use of your knowledge 
and your common sense as _ to 
whether the risk should or should 
not be It becomes obvious 
that facts are limited to those which 
are reasonably obtainable. We again 
repeat our question 


taken. 


are all obtain- 
able facts procured or are the facts 


‘ ' 
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booklets 


P-401—Your Postal |. Q. 


Mailers, large and small, stand to gain 
time-and-money-saving ideas while enjoying 
the quiz technique of a new booklet, "How 
Do You Measure Up on Postal Know-How?" 
The booklet quickly points up key facts of 
helpful postal knowledge and briefs the 
reader on dozens of ways of getting the 
most for his postage dollars and cents. For 
example: One suggestion built into the quiz 
tells how to help get mail delivered a whole 
day earlier. There are seven tips on situations 
where a less expensive class of mail can fit 
the need as well as the one more commonly 
used. Five hints distinguish seemingly simi- 
lar postal services, and there are twenty-two 
little-known facts about cutting costs while 
speeding up everyday office mail. 


P-402—The Key to ALGOL 


S — A: iB, A.2B, ++ Ais B; eee Con- 
fused? This is not an Einsteinian exercise but 
merely a rather simple equation using the 
international algebraic language which rep- 
resents numerical data and control state- 
ments for many of the new computers. A 
self-teaching manual which makes it possible 
for engineers and scientists to master these 
modern day linguistics is now available. In- 
cluded in the booklet is a typical compiler 
program and step-by-step examples illustrat- 
ing the principles and operational character- 


istics of ALGOL. 


P-403—Magnetic Ink 


Each year over fourteen billion checks are 
processed by the banking system in the U. S. 
With all signs pointing to an ever-increasing 
work load for these institutions, something 
had to be done to facilitate check process- 
ing. One of the greatest problems was read- 
ing and sorting. Little or no consistency in 
check printing was to be found until the 
American Bankers Association developed a 
magnetic ink printing system. A new hand- 
book—"‘Question and Answer Book About 
Magnetic Ink Printing'"—is available to those 
interested in this new process which is ex- 
pected to eventually replace all outdated 
checkwriting systems. 
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Decisions—Continued 


limited to those that adequately sup- 
port a foregone conclusion? 

One area in which all the facts are 
seldom appraised is the area of the 
employee’s performance review. The 
highest degree of human understand- 
ing is necessary in making and acti- 
vating a decision that personally af- 
fects the job, the status and the rate 
of pay of an employee. Definite and 
prompt action is often indicated by 
all the facts yet we observe a reluc- 
tance to decide if the facts are con- 
trary to personal opinion. Neither 
compassion nor ruthless action are 
the answers to problems affecting 
the personnel. 


Can Decision-Making Be Learned? 


In the Navy Management Review, 
P. 910, Vol. V, No. 8, for August 
1960, under the “Captain’s Corner,” 
page 3, the problems of decision- 
making were so adequately attacked 
that we presumed to quote from this 
excellent publication (published by 
the Navy Management Office, Edi- 
tor, Navy Management Review, 
Room 0137, Main Navy Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.): 

“Every manager . first-line, 
middle or top makes decisions. 
But each manager has to ask him- 
self ‘how good are my decisions?’ 
and ‘can I improve the quality of my 
decisions?” The latter question is 
open to a lot of philosophizing. 

On the one hand there are those 
who feel that a man is either born 
with what it takes to solve problems 
and make decisions or he is not. 
Carried to extreme this would mean 
that there is no use trying to im- 
prove on what nature has provided. 

On the other hand there are those 
who claim from experience that de- 
cision-making skills can be acquired. 
When the question is taken apart 
and analysed thoroughly and when 
we straighten out our definition of 
decision-making we see that both 
viewpoints are correct. 

If we are talking about intelligence 
alone as an ingredient of decision- 
making then it’s true there isn’t 
much we can do about that. But re- 
search and experience show us that 
more important than intelligence is 
what the manager does with the re- 
sources available to him in making 


decisions. Through a better under- 
standing of what goes into the de- 
cision-making problem-solving proc- 
ess, the total process and end result 
can be improved. 


Constant Improvement 


What goes into the process? First 
of all information. Both quantity 
and quality of information are sub- 
ject to constant improvement. Sec- 
ondly, the manager must be ever 
aware of the limitations of his in- 
formation what he _ doesn’t 
know about the situation as well as 
what he does know. Thirdly, the 
manager needs method, orderliness, 
scientific approach in his use of in- 
formation. Method entails fast re- 
jection of irrelevant information, 


giving comparative weights to dif- 
ferent considerations, assigning pri- 


orities, and knowing what questions 
to ask of whom. In sum, in our 
highly complex and technological en- 
vironment the method of solving 
problems is more significant than the 
manager’s intimate knowledge of 
technical details. 

The implications here are enor- 
mous, As long as decision-making 
remains a private affair it is not open 
to supervision; no one can help; 
faulty assumptions cannot be pin- 
pointed ; there can be no assurance 
that there were not grave flaws in 
reasoning and in conclusions. Per- 
haps more serious, under this out- 
moded practice, the manager himself 
can never be assured that he has 
done an adequate job. The days of 
‘flying by the seat of the pants’ and 
‘educated guessing’ are over. Me- 
thodical problem-solving is not mys- 
terious. It can be learned. Manage- 
ment skills can be acquired.” 


Time Element 


Making decisions calls for abilities 
that are not always measured by the 
speed of decision. It often happens 
that the quality of a decision will be 
improved by the use of time by which 
more facts are obtained. One can- 
not wait indefinitely for the develop- 
ment of facts—circumstances change 
the facts so that theoretically one 
could never come to a conclusion in 
a field in which the circumstances 
are changing. One must make up 

(Continued on page 37) 
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1000 Line by All-Steel combines beauty with functional 
design. Here is furniture as flexible as your imagina- 
tion to create distinguished offices for every type of 


business. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure. 





WIRELESS DICTATION 
\ NEW business 
munications equipment which makes 
possible for the first time 


CONCEPT in com 
remote 
wireless dictation and recording has 
been introduced by American Geloso 
Called 
Tape, the new system allows users 
the 
actual recording machine while car- 


Electronics, Inc. Remote 


to range a wide distance from 
rying nothing more than a compact 
pocket sized unit which contains both 
microphone and transmitter. 


Automatically Recorded 


Every message dictated into the 
miniature dictating unit is automati- 
cally recorded by a standard Geloso 
Stenotape 


achine hich can be 
machine which can € 


located a half mile or more away. 
The complete unit consists of a wire 
less microphone, a receiver control 
unit, an actuator, which starts and 
the the 


standard Geloso Stenotape record- 


stops recording unit and 
ing transcribing unit. 

An important design feature re- 
sults in the recording unit operating 
only when messages are actually be- 
ing dictated. It is therefore possible 
with the Remote-Tape to dictate at 


have 


a 
interruputed intervals and still 
only the 


material actually dictated 


appear on the tape, witl 


| no blank 


spaces. 
\nother 


ing circuit, makes it in 


feature of the unit, a gat- 


possible for 


any other transmitter to activate the 
recording machine. As a result, al- 
though the transmitter operates on 
citizens’ band frequencies the re- 
ceiver will still not operate unless 
its specific transmitting counterpart 
is sending a message. 

The wide range of uses of this 
new system in business, professions, 
government and other fields is un- 
limited. The ability to dictate infor- 
mation without the necessity of car- 
rying heavy, awkward or expensive 
equipment makes the dictating equip- 
ment an invaluable tool in such di- 
verse applications as inventory tak- 
ing, sales 


reporting and 


inspection reporting, 
training, insurance 
law enforcement. 


Simultaneous Development 


In the field tests prior to introduc- 
tion, there were requests for a simi- 
lar unit which would offer the start 
stop feature for those applications 
where remote transmissions are not 
required. These are for such applica- 
tions as police radio, telephone re- 
cording of orders and newspaper 
interviews and in-person recording 
of meetings, interviews and discus- 
sion. For this reason, simultaneous 
development conducted — by 
American Geloso and the company is 


Was 


introducing at this time a companion 
unit which will offer the start-stop 
dictating feature from a direct source 
of sound. 


COMPUTER INSTALLED 


THE HAWKEYE-SECURITY and United 
Security Insurance Companies have 
completed installation of the Rem- 
ington Rand Univac solid state com 
puter, William L. Cobb, president of 
both companies, announced. The 
companies are members of the In- 
surance Group of Financial General 
Corporation. 

The new computing system is the 
largest operated by any insurance 
company in lowa and the first fire 
and casualty installation of a solid 
state Univac in the midwest. It can 
handle 700,000 characters per second 
and read punched cards at the rate 
of 600 per minute. It can perform 
nearly 750,000 additions or subtrac 
tions per minute. 

The companies will use the system 
for automatic rating and renewal of 
auto policies, internal statistics and 
other accounting functions. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


In yuNE, 1960, David L. McElroy 
graduated from The Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Today he is Hotel Cor 
poration of America’s youngest gen 
eral manager, in charge of the new 
Charter House Motor Hotel in An 
napolis, Maryland. McElroy, like 
more than sixty of his fellow gradu 
ates in the past two years, got his 
job through the  student-initiated 
Small Business Program. 

The Program puts a reverse twist 
on personnel recruiting. Instead of 
waiting on the campus for the right 
boss to come along, student repre 
sentatives are sent all over the nation 
to recruit employers. This year, 
more than two hundred of the 1961 
class have joined the third annual 
Program. 

Denis H. Burns, representative to 
the Southwest, listed three basic ad- 
vantages that Small Business Pro- 
gram participants are seeking : 

1. Perform functions at an early 
date which would have a direct ef- 
fect on the over-all operation of the 
business. 

2. Be a member of a small manage- 
ment team. 

3. Be in a position in early years to 
make the broad policy decisions to- 
ward which a vast majority of the 
Havard Business School courses are 
directed. 
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Decisions—from page 34 


one’s mind (which is a form of de- 
cision) as to the completeness of his 
survey and must then decide as the 
facts indicate. Some executives get 
all tangled up in facts, so much so 
that they spend valuable time run- 
ning down unimportant data. One 
management consultant lost most of 
his clients because he was unable to 
differentiate between the important 
avenues of investigation and the un- 
important—he would spend hours 
and the client’s money investigating 
some aspect of the client’s business, 
the benefits of improvement being 
far below the costs of making the 
improvements. 


Common Sense 


Decision-making requires a high 
degree of common sense and dis- 
crimination. One treasurer spent his 
time in developing the proper ar- 
rangement of the data in his reports 
and practically ignored the type of 
data to be presented. 

Too often, decision-making be- 
comes a process by which one person 
imposes his will on others. In other 
words, where decision-making ig- 
nores the facts and springs entirely 
from opinion, we find that the gen- 
eral acceptance and execution of the 
decision are lacking. One company 
which was moving its headquarters 
to a new office building faced the 
problem of determining the amount 
of expansion room it would require. 
The office manager analyzed his 
present space, estimated the effect 
of changes in procedures, projected 
the agencies’ growth factor and came 
up with an intelligent recommenda- 
tion. The president read the report 
and decided that “they did not need 
the space.” In fact, we do not need 
as much space as we presently have. 
I signed a lease for 1,000 square feet 
less than we have,” the president 
reported. Two years later, the firm 
did rent additional space on another 
floor. The “split arrangement” was 
most unsatisfactory but expansion 
space was unavailable in their pres- 
ent location. The president criticized 
the office manager for not having 
adequately provided for expansion. 
The office manager protested that he 
had recommended additional space. 
The president’s reply as it was re- 
ported to us was quite startling: 
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“Of course you did but you gave me 
no opposition so that I concluded 
that the space requirements were 
overestimated.” If a recommenda- 
tion facts, how hard 
should a subordinate push his opin- 
ion so as to influence a decision ? 

There is no one answer to that 
question. We assume that facts 
speak for themselves ; yet, facts must 
be interpreted by the person who 
makes the decision. It is the inter- 
pretation of facts that poses the prob- 
lem. Here are several points per- 
taining to decision-making 
facts : 


is based on 


and 


1. Get all the facts that are available. 
2. Appraise the importance of the 
decision. 

3. Relate the 
importance. 
4. Let the “experts” interpret 
facts. 
5. Ask 
facts. 
6. Appraise the acceptability of a 
decision. 

7. Determine the problems involved 
in the decision. 

8. Check your authority to decide. 
9. Explain your decision. 

10. Follow-up on its execution. 


time element to the 


the 


questions concerning the 


NEW HONEYWELL 
COMPUTER 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL placed 
in operation recently a new elec- 
tronic data processing system and 
reported that it processed a ten 
thousand-man industrial payroll in 
2.75 minutes. In its first demonstra- 
tion runs at the Boston headquarters 
of the firm’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division, the machine per- 
formed the huge payroll computa- 
tion at less cost than any other 
existing computer, Honeywell said. 
The company also said that the ma- 
chine, the first Honeywell 800, proc- 
essed the payroll twice as fast as any 
other electronic data processing sys- 
tem in the new electronic computer’s 
price range. In processing the ten 
thousand-man payroll in less than 
three minutes, the new computer up- 
dated a master payroll file, calculat- 
ing each employee’s gross and net 
pay, old age and withholding taxes, 
personal deductions and payments 


for government bonds. It furnished 
all the necessary information for 
producing pay checks, a _ check 
register and an earnings ledger. 


Corrects Own Errors 


The Honeywell 800, using a 
magnetic tape with erroneous or 
“lost information,” also proved its 
ability to detect and correct errors 
in recorded data without human in- 
tervention. This error-correction 
technique, known as Orthotronic 
Control, is available only on Honey- 
well EDP systems. 


NEW READER 


THE RAPID ACCESS Look-up System, 
designed for item look-up by proper 
page selection and projection on a 
screen, has been introduced by Fer- 
ranti Electric, Inc. The system em- 
ploys a 16mm. film loop driven at 
a speed of over forty inches per 
second. Each frame of the film in- 
cludes a catalogue page and an 
alphabetic-binary code for page 
identification. 

Selection of the proper page is 
made by keying the first three letters 
of the item required, on the control 
keyboard (which can be any stand- 
ard electric model). The average 
selection time varies with the num- 
ber of catalogue pages or film frames 
considered. 

The unit plugs into normal 115 
volt, 60 cycle, single-phase outlets 
and a trained typist or key punch 
operator should be able to compe- 
tently utilize this equipment with as 
little as a thirty-minute familiariza- 
tion period. 





Multi-Purpose Form—from 
writing success, we had only one 
policyholder death on underwritten 
business from natural causes in 1959, 
and none so far this year. 

Ours is a youthful firm, with sev- 
eral of our top officers in their early 
30s. But the officers in our home 
office have, collectively, over 50 years 
experience in agency management. 
With this combination of youth and 
United has 
achieved rapid growth and expects 


experience, Founders 
to continue it at an accelerated pace. 

Our internal operation is highly 
mechanized to provide fast accurate 
accounting in the complex area of 
premium billing and collection. Our 
new triple-duty premium notice 
forms are called Convelopes, con- 
tinuous envelopes. supplied by 
UARCO Incorporated. They were 
put in use in April, 1959. Developed 
and designed by Sherman Aldridge, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 


and our machine accounting officer 
working with UARCO, they are 
used as follows: 

For each of our policyholders we 
have a punched name and address 
card and a premium master card. 
The master cards are sorted by 
month, matched with name and ad- 
dress cards, sorted for due date, and 
then, on the 15th of the month, run 
through an accounting machine to 
print the continuous, marginally- 
punched Convelope premium notices 
for the entire month. They are burst 
and mailed, day by day, 15 days be- 
fore their due date. 

The Convelope notice measures 
six by seven inches and merely needs 
to be folded once to be placed in a 
window envelope and mailed. The 
policyholder has only to insert his 
check, fold the form in the opposite 
direction, seal it and it becomes the 
return envelope. 

Our name and address, place for 
the sender’s return address and box 


for a stamp are printed in black on 
one side of the notice. On the other 
side, the bottom half has the policy- 
holder’s name and address, policy 
number, agent’s number, premium 
due date and premium amount. 

The top half has the gummed flap 
for sealing the envelope and “A 
Message From The President :” 
“Dear Policyholder : 

Your ownership of this policy rep- 
resents a valuable investment for 
you and your family. It is backed 
by a sound legal reserve life insur- 
ance company. 

The officers and field representa- 
tives of United Founders Life are 
dedicated to giving you the best pos- 
sible service.” 

Thirty days later, fifteen days after 
the due date, we prepare our Con- 
velope reminder notices for those 
who have not as yet paid their pre- 
miums. 

This notice is also printed on the 
accounting machine and is exactly 
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the same as the premium notice ex- 
cept that it is printed in green, has 
a carbon copy of the policy informa- 
tion portion of the notice, and a mes- 
sage from Vice President W. L. 
Douglas which reads: 
“REMINDER! TO THE 
OWNER OF THIS POLICY. 
Our records indicate that a pay- 
ment on your insurance contract has 
not been received. Perhaps this is an 
oversight. If so, please take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to continue 
this valuable coverage by enclosing 
the payment shown. 
If your payment has been made 
please disregard this notice.” 


Sent to General Agent 


The carbon copy of the reminder 
notice is sent to the general agent 
responsible on the same day that the 
notice is mailed to the policyholder. 
The general agent forwards it to the 
specific agent who sold the policy, 


thus warning him of a_ potential 
lapse. It is then up to him to use 
his own judgment as to making a 
personal call on the policyholder. 

Fifteen days later, thirty days 
after the premium due date, we pre- 
pare the Convelope lapse notice, also 
on the accounting machine. This is 
printed in blue, has a carbon of the 
policy information, and a different 
message from the Vice President: 
“TO THE OWNER OF THIS 
POLICY. 

Your policy has lapsed because the 
premium below has not been paid. 
Possibly this was only an oversight 
and we feel that you will be glad to 
receive this letter as a reminder. 

You will be pleased to know that 
you may apply for reinstatement if 
you are in good health. Just complete 
the application for reinstatement 
which you will find enclosed and 
send it to us with settlement for the 
premium. Only by reinstating may 
you regain the benefits of your policy 


and the advantage of paying a lower 
premium for your younger age at 
issue. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to apply for reinstatement— 
let us have your check today.” 

Thus the lapse notice also serves 
as a reinstatement application notice. 
The carbon of the lapse notice goes 
to the agent who sold the policy and, 
in this case, he definitely makes a 
personal call on the policyholder. To 
see the extent of the advantages of 
the new system, we must look at our 
former method : 

Previously, we prepared the pre- 
mium notice in the same way from 
punched cards fed through an ac- 
counting machine on the 15th of the 
month. But that was where the simi- 
larity stopped. 

The notice, three and one-half by 
seven and one-half inches, carboned 
through to a reminder notice, lapse 
notice, and accounting stub for in- 
ternal use. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Multi-Purpose Form—Continued 


Our statistics show, however, that 
90% of the reminder notices and 
98% of the lapse notices were never 
needed. As for the accounting stub, 
it was used only in cases where nec- 
essary to “prove” to a policyholder 
that we had sent him a notice and, 
secondly, to help locate unidentified 
cash. Elimination of this stub has 
had no ill effects since proving that a 
notice has been sent is a rare, and 
perhaps even unwise, step. Un- 
identified cash, of course, has been 
greatly reduced as a problem now 
that the premium notice is part of 
the return envelope. 


Waste Eliminated 


Thus, 75% of our four-part form 
was being used perhaps five % of 
the time—a 
paperwork. 


waste of paper and 


Sent along with each 


notice in the past was a separate let- 
ter and return envelope. The tasks 
both of removing carbon paper and 
separating the notice into four parts 
and of stuffing notice, letter and re- 
turn envelopes in an envelope re- 
sulted in notices going out a day 
later than they do now under our 
easy-handling Convelope system. 
Yet, one full-time clerk has been re- 
leased for other duties by this reduc- 
tion of work. 

The one-day saving is a particular 
benefit in the case of the reminder 
and lapse notices where a grace pe- 
riod is a factor. 

Also, the advantage to us of less 
pieces to stuff into an envelope is 
just as important to a policyholder 
as less pieces to unstuff. And, when 
he pays, the policyholder has only to 
insert a check into the Convelope in- 
stead of a check and premium notice. 

The former system also lacked a 
copy of the reminder or lapse notice 
for the agent. Instead, each day a 


clerk typed a list of the reminders 
or lapses in his territory for each 
general agent. The clerks tended to 
get behind in this with the result that 
agents did not learn of potential or 
actual lapses as soon as they would 
have liked to. And, when the gen- 
eral agent received the list, he could 
only write or call the specific agent 
who sold the policy, thus not giving 
that agent any actual record of the 
notice sent. 


Too Much Time 


All in all, we were spending too 
much time sorting notices, preparing 
lists, misappropriating effort gener- 
ally, and getting mediocre results. 

Now, the simple redesign of our 
premium notice has cut costs, time 
and labor, and has given us a su- 
perior system which results in im- 
proved relations with our policy- 
holders and agents. 
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AUTOMATIC PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 


THE KANSAS ciTY Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, is 
the first such company in the United 
States to install the new Univac 
Solid-State Computer system. The 
insurance company, with about five 
hundred thousand policies in force, 
has a gigantic data processing prob- 
lem. A master file on which these 
policies are fully integrated has to be 
brought up to date daily. There are 
approximately 475,000 ordinary pol- 
icies, of which eighty thousand are 
paid-up participating policies. There 
are approximately sixty thousand 
policies against which loans have 
been made and about fifteen thou- 
sand premium-paying participating 
policies which have to be constantly 
processed. 

The new computer system, manu- 
factured by the Remington Rand 


Univae Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, is comprised of a cen- 
tral processor, a high speed card 
reader, a read-punch unit and a high 
speed printer which prints data at 
the rate of six hundred lines a min- 
ute. The computer, which has a 
“memory” capacity of fifty thousand 
characters of information, performs 
up to 705,600 additions or subtrac- 
tions a minute. 


Northwestern Mutual 


The installation of a high-speed, 
all-transistor electronic data process- 
ing system at their home office in 
Seattle has also been announced by 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance 
Company. The RCA 501, as it is 
designated, is uniquely suited for 
ready expansion to meet future 
needs. It is designed on the “build- 
ing block” principle to accommodate 
the future growth expected by 
Northwestern Mutual. 


Field departments will be 
equipped with special typewriters 
which automatically prepare a 
punched paper tape as a new or up- 
dated policy is typed. These tapes 
containing policy data are forwarded 
to the home office in Seattle and the 
information is stored in the magnetic 
memory system of the 501 which 
has a capacity of 10 million data 
characters. 

Acting on this stored information 
and working in conjunction with a 
highspeed printer, the computer 
automatically computes and prints 
renewal invoices which, along with 
the renewals, are forwarded to the 
agents for delivery to policyholders. 
In addition to speeding up the nor- 
mal flow of policy transactions, the 
system will make possible more 
rapid production of improved statis- 
tical controls and reports for con- 
sideration and future planning by 
management. 
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How XeroX’ 
master-making equipment 
can make your own 
duplicating department 
pay off 


with remarkable savings in time and money, and without capital investment 


Hundreds of business firms now find it profitable 
to set up their own offset duplicating depart- 
ments. For example: 


A national refiner is saving $1,500 a 
month, an airline $1,000. A small insur- 
ance company is ahead $6,000 a year, a 
steel firm $250,000. An instrument man- 
ufacturer now saves $700 a month, an 
aeronautics firm $82,000 a year. 


What accounts for such substantial savings in 
do-it-yourself paperwork duplicating? The ap- 
plication of xerography—the clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process—to the preparation 
of offset paper masters. 


You get longer runs from each master with 
XeroX master-making equipment, and you can 
use any master material. So there’s a substantial 


saving not only in dollars, but in time. 


You get high quality masters, that give you 
hundreds—even thousands—of sharp, clear run- 


off copies—enlarged, reduced, or size-to-size. 


HALOID XEROX INC., 61-110X Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in prin- 
cipal U. S. and Canadian cities. Overseas: 


Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


You have no capital investment. XeroX mas- 
ter-making equipment can be installed at a mod- 
est monthly rental, cancellable on 15 days’ 
notice, for any reason whatever. 

You'll save the rental charge many times over 
in reduced paperwork duplicating costs. Even if 
your volume is low, you'll find it pays to install 
XeroX equipment because of our unique Pay-As- 
You-Copy rental plan. 

Companies now maintaining their own offset 
duplicating departments (and this includes 
many of America’s most progressive companies, 
large and small) enjoy other benefits in addition 
to the substantial savings. Better control of work, 
faster reproduction, and—because offset paper 
masters are prepared on XeroX master-making 
equipment—finer quality of end product. 

Why not let our representative conduct a free 
feasibility study on the application of XeroX 
equipment to your paperwork duplicating prob- 
lems. Write today and we'll see that he calls 
you for an appointment. No obligation or cost to 


you, of course. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Calculator 


Speeds 


Mathematies 


T HE AETNA LIFE Insurance Com- 
pany, a large writer of group in- 
surance coverages, has adopted the 
new Friden Calculator, Model SB7, 
for a number of important operations 
in its Group Insurance Department. 
A few of the operations the new ma- 
chine is being used for include de- 
veloping rates for group paid-up life 
insurance, group long-term disabil- 
ity, and all forms of permanent group 
insurance. 

A pioneer in its field, the Group 
Department of Aetna Life is con- 
stantly on the alert to recognize the 
needs of its policyholders and the 
public. Social Security, tax laws and 
the unique requirements of the in- 
sureds are subject to continual 
change. To keep ahead, Aetna’s ac- 
tuaries search for new ideas that will 
provide the basis for proper protec- 
tion for those people insured under 
group-type contracts. Obviously, in 
research of this type the mathemati- 
cal problems encountered are often 
exceedingly complex. It is in this area 
that the Friden Calculator is proving 
to be a tremendous help to those ac- 
tuaries responsible for this important 
development function. 

Rates for group insurance are 
based on mortality tables, interest 
tables, disability tables, and loadings 
of various types depending on the 
type of coverage required. When the 
actuaries at Aetna are called upon to 
develop new or updated rates they 
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The new SBT calculator has two keyboards, one for the multiplier and one for the multi- 
plicand, to make possible savings to 50 or 60%. 


have found that the Friden SBT is 
versatile enough to cover all their 
requirements with increased speed 
and, all important, accuracy. When 
it is necessary to solve for formulas 
that include A X B X C, Aetna has 
found that with their new calculator 
the product of A < B automatically 
becomes the multiplicand, the quan- 
tity C is the multiplier; hence the 
machine is not required to cycle un- 
necessarily as previously was re- 
quired. For instance, with the prob- 
lem 12345 «& 45 X 19, the product 
of 12345 * 45 is 555525. With this 
quantity automatically becoming the 
multiplicand and 19 the multiplier, 
the time saved in multiplying is im- 
mediately apparent. 


Two Keyboards 


Multiplying by constants is often 
a required task. With the Friden 
having two keyboards instead of one 
(one for the multiplier and one for 
the multiplicand), it is possible to 
lock the constant in either keyboard. 
If an eight-digit constant were to be 
multiplied by a series of two- and 
three-digit numbers, it would be ob- 
viously desirable to use the constant 
as a multiplicand rather than a mul- 


tiplier. Problems of this nature will 
deliver savings up to 50% and 60% 
of what otherwise would be required. 
With the SBT it is not necessary to 
clear the dials and return the 
carriage between multiplication 
problems. The Friden does this 
automatically. For instance, if 1500 
multiplications were necessary to 
complete a problem, the automatic 
operation would eliminate 1500 man- 
ual carriage return and dial clearing 
operations. 

The Aetna actuaries found that 
the new calculator is simple and easy 
to operate and requires very little in- 
struction. The time saving facilities 
of this machine were quickly utilized. 

The Friden representatives 
worked arduously in the department 
after the machines were delivered to 
prepare detailed instructions for the 
specific requirements of the ma- 
chines. The more prevalent opera- 
tions were analyzed and the most ad- 
vantageous methods to execute their 
problems were incorporated into an 
instruction booklet. \When new em- 
ployees are brought into the depart- 
ment, the best method for executing 
their work is always at hand; hence 
the employee is able to get into full 
figure work production quickly. 
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Finally, a single system automatic typewriter— 
it does its punching and its typing 
all with this one simple standard keyboard. 


OER TE EE AES NRE IS BARR: ASN eae 
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Its name is Royaltyper. Its maker is Royal McBee. 
It is brand new. Its cost is in line with suddenly 
outmoded two-unit systems. 

Any typist can operate it, just as she operates her 
typewriter. Directions: roll in a piece of paper. .. flick 
a switch...type thé first letter. This automatically 
punches the tape and the operator sees every word 
she is punching—no blind punching as in outmoded 
systems. Then the machine takes over—all by itself. 
At 135 words a minute all day long. Number of 
copies: unlimited. Number of rest periods: none. 

Does your company ever have personalized first- 
copy mass mailings to get out? Is your company tired 
of paying the high cost of independent punching 
Service, or of training employees to punch on com- 
plicated outmoded systems? Then get in touch with 
Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York, 
for full information on the brand new Royaltyper. 


Product of Royal McBee Corp., World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. CYA 
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Allocated Claims Expense 


MYRON E. GARRELTS 
The Alliance Insurance Companies 
McPherson, Kansas 


ECENTLY I CONDUCTED a small 
aoc of several companies in 
an attempt to gather varied opinions 
about “claims expense reserves.” 
One of the companies stated outright 
that the routine of setting aside re- 
serves should be classified as “the 
biggest guessing game in the busi- 
ness.” Many of the other companies 
offered more detailed statements of 
their feelings. 

Company No. 1 stated they make 
hindsight studies to determine the 
development of allocated expense 
annually, and the formula is based 
on a percentage applied to the net 
loss reserves outstanding, including 
incurred but not reported. On 
Schedule P lines the formula is 
based on the age of the claim. This 
total formula produced a reserve that 
was 18.5 per cent of their loss re- 
serves. 

Company No. 2 stated that when 
a claim is registered, for allocated 
claim expense, they immediately set 
up an expense reserve along with 
the loss reserve. This reserve re- 
mains the same on a per case basis, 
until the claim is closed, unless they 
find an adjustment is needed during 
the period it remains open. 


Case Basis 


Company No. 3 stated that on 
bodily injury claims and workmen’s 
compensation claims, they use a case 
basis for claim expense reserve. For 
coverage other than BI and WC, 
they use 15 per cent of the case 
reserve as a reserve for allocated 
claims expense. 

Company No. 4 explained that 
allocated expense reserves are based 
on the company’s experience, devel- 
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oped from basic tabulation of losses 
paid and allocated loss expense paid. 
Ratios are developed by lines of 
business for the current year and 
two or more previous years for 
comparative purposes. The ratios 
may be the average of the last three 
years, or they may be weighted by 
the trend of the company’s experi- 
ence. It may also be necessary to 
make some modifications to fit con- 
ditions encountered in certain lines 
of business. The factors, as adjusted, 
are applied against the basic loss re- 
serves on known claims and the re- 
serve for incurred but not reported 
losses. The resulting figure is the 
allocated loss expense reserve. 


Ratio Method 


They recognized that there are 
certain disadvantages to the ratio or 
formula approach to 
loss expense 


establishing 
but at the 
same time they felt the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages. Other 
methods such as case estimates, the 
projection method and _ dollar 
method, are complicated to perform, 
and the results are no more realistic 
or satisfactory than those obtained by 
the comparative sample ratio method. 

Company No. 5 sets the allocated 
adjusting expense on a case basis for 
Schedule P lines. On lines other 
than Schedule P, they set the allo- 
cated claim expense on the average 
adjusting expense paid for those 
lines over a twelve month period. 
They refigure each month by drop- 
ping off the oldest month and add- 
ing the current month, so that they 
have a current twelve month basis 
at all times. 

Company No. 6 states that they 
analyze direct loss adjustment pay- 
ments by accident period, and de- 
velop actual payments as a percent- 
age of claim reserves. 


reserves, 


Using this 


percentage 
combined 


for direct payments, 
with an average per- 
centage for indirect payments, an 
estimated combined loss adjustment 
reserve is established. They develop 
loss adjustment averages over the 
past thirty months period. 

Company No. 7 states that allo- 
cated loss adjusting expenses are all 
paid by claim draft and recorded 
just as the claim would be recorded. 
The punch card records can give 
actual payments by coverage for the 
year. 

Company No. 8 does not reserve 
loss adjusting expense on a _ per 
claim basis. To determine coverage 
amount, they use the percentage 
that each coverage bears to the total 
on the net unpaid losses for the 
period. 

From this survey you can see that 
there is no particular uniformity in 
the procedure of arriving at “claim 
expenses,” whether allocated or un- 
allocated. Apparently the over-all 
results are acceptable and satisfy the 
various insurance examiners 
departments. 


and 


Change in Plan 


Until January 1, 1948, the statis- 
tical plans published by the various 
national organizations contained es- 
sentially the same definitions with 
respect to allocated and unallocated 
claim expense. On January 1, 1948, 
two national casualty rating organ- 
izations effected a change in their 
statistical plans which was approved 
in practically all jurisdictions in 
which those organizations operated. 
No controversy existed within the 
industry on this problem until the 
Texas Insurance Department sug- 
gested that a uniform definition was 
necessary in all statistical plans, in 
view of the peculiarities particularly 


Continued on the next paae 





Claims Expense—Continued 


of the Texas Automobile 
Law requiring the promulgation or 


approval of uniform rates. 


Rating 


The industry, through a commit- 
tee representing every segment of 
the about to do an 
intensive study of the problem with 


business, set 


the view in mind of exploring the 
desirability and necessity of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of claim 
expense treatment. 
mind that the from 
Texas had expressed a preference for 
a definition which would control 
claim expense reporting on principles 
of function, rather than on principles 
of accounting. 


It was borne in 
Commissioner 


Items Included 
In brief form, “loss expense” gen- 
erally embraces the following items: 
1. Court, medical and other specific 
items ; 


2. Claims in suit; 


(a) Attorney fees and expenses ; 
(b) Employee expenses allocated as 
attorney fees: 
3. Claims not in suit; 
(a) Independent adjuster or attor- 
ney fees ; 
(b) Employee adjuster salaries and 
expenses ; 
4. General overhead ; 
(a) General claim department sala- 
ries; 
(b) Company administrative ex- 
pense, rent, etc, 

As far as my organization is con- 
cerned, we include Nos. 1, 2, 


(a) in our allocated claim expense. 


and 3 


These expenses are allotted to a spe- 
cific claim, punched in the IBM De- 
partment in the same manner as the 
losses, and are entered in the general 
ledger account “Loss Adjusting Ex- 
pense.” 


Most Companies 


I take it for granted that most 
represented follow the 
same procedure of including Items 
1, 2, and 3 


companies 


(a) as allocated claim 
expense and the balance as unallo- 


cated. 
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There is one additional point 
which has an indirect bearing on 
amount of loss adjusting expense per 
claim or per accident : There appears 
to be some difference in companies 
on what constitutes one claim. Some 
companies count as a claim each 
claimant—others count each accident. 


Either Method 
Mr. J. F. Gill, Actuary for NAII 


offers the following answer: 

“As respects the number of claims, 
the statistical plans of all statistical 
agents require a reporting by class, 
coverage, age group, territory and 
state. Some companies count as a 
claim each claimant. Others count 
each accident. There is no objection 
to either method, provided that a 
claim partially paid is only counted 
once. 

“T would like to point out, however, 
that because of the fact that compa- 
nies do vary in their method, the 
average loss and frequency, as shown 
in our compilations, cannot be com- 
pared with the average loss or fre- 
quency of a company. Companies 
can, however, compare their percent- 
age of increase or decrease in average 
loss and/or frequency from one year 
to another with the increase or de- 
crease as determined in our com- 
pilations.” 


Reprinted from The Interpreter. 


SOUNDPROOFING CABINET 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO, manufacturers 
of bank and business machines, re- 
cently announced the availability of a 
soundproofing cabinet to purchasers 
and users of their Cansamatic. The 
Cansamatic is the first perforator 
with automatic feed and is used to 
cancel all types of checks. 

The new sound cabinet cuts down 
50% of the Cansamatic machine’s 
noise. It is designed for use in critical 
areas where a quiet atmosphere is 
imperative in order to maintain 
error-free work. 

The soundproofing cabinet was 
custom built for the manufacturer by 
the International Sound Control 


Company, specialists in noise dead- 
ening cabinets. It will be made avail- 
able on an optional basis by Cum- 
mins-Chicago to their customers. 


NEW TYPEWRITERS 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT Inc., 
has introduced two new electric office 
typewriters; a deluxe secretarial 
(the “400”) capable of serving as a 
component in computer systems, and 
a compact electric (the “200’) 
which will be marketed for small 
businesses and instructional use by 
schools. 


Incorporate Improvements 


Both electrics incorporate design 
and mechanical improvements which 
are said to be industry firsts per- 
fected by Smith-Corona engineers. 
The “400” is the first electric to have 
an interchangeable carbon ribbon 
system, enabling the operator to 
switch from conventional fabric to 
carbon ribbon, and back again by 
simply pushing a button. The “200” 
is the industry’s first all-purpose 
compact electric complete with a 
simplified electric carriage return. 

The secretarial machine was con- 
ceived as a total power, electrically 
operated typewriter. Unitized con- 
struction, the same principle used in 
computers is utilized throughout the 
model for maximum reliability under 
constant usage. Unitized construc- 
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tion consists of assembly units rather 
than individual parts which results in 
more rugged construction and easier 
maintenance. 

In perfecting the “200,” Smith- 
Corona is thought to have overcome 
the problem of providing power for 
the keyboard and automatic carriage 
return without extreme bulk and 
weight. The machine is approxi- 
mately one-half the weight and one- 
half the size of deluxe electrics. The 
major engineering accomplishment is 
that adequate power is obtained from 
a comparatively small 110-volt elec- 
tric motor. Maximum output of this 
motor is made possible by use of 
light-weight, non-magnetic parts in 
the frame and segment of this ma- 
chine. This lessens the workload and 
eliminates the usual magnetic field 
of resistance set up by metals. 

Both 
square 
semble 


have a softened 


and are 


machines 
look, styled to re- 
the new corporate product 
line of portable typewriters, adding 
machines, and The 
keyboards are with all the 
frequently used controls adjacent to 
to the typing keys and tilted in to 
reduce finger travel. New vinyl based 
paints in slightly textured colors add 
to their modern appearance. The 
keyboards are completely enclosed, 
which helps to keep the machines 


pl 10toce ypiers. 
concave, 


clean and also has a soundproofing 
effect. 
Additional 


features on the 


electrically powered 
“400” and “200” in 
clude repeat spacebar, repeat under- 
line and hyphen, automatic cross-out 
key, automatic tabulator clear, and 
automatic repeat of any of the 88 
keys on special order. The total 
power features and rugged construc- 
tion of the compact make it practical 
for secretaries as well as for heavy 
duty applications in modern office 
systems. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


THE NEW YORK LIFE has announced 
the installation of an 8,500-mile 
private wire telegraph system con- 
necting thirty-three new central 
service offices in the United States 
with the home office in New York. 
The installation will expedite claim 
payments and provide faster proces- 
sing of data, premium records, and 
other policy information, which can 
be made immediately available 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 





One typist... 


one computyper... 


ll 


more policies per day...lower unit cost 


The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely practical. 
As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 

—computes all premium extensions 

—computes and deducts agent’s commission 

—renders net amount due. 
Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 
operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
statistical purposes. 
Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac ticality 
there can be no other word for it. 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World Friden 





REVERSIBLE FILING 


A NEW LINE of equipment for verti- 
cal handling of machine accounting 
cards has been announced by the 
Tab Products Company. The key to 
the system is a new vertical card tray 
that can be indexed at either or both 
ends. The follow-block can be in- 
serted any place in the tray and 
works facing either way. Both ends 
are flat and square. The units, called 
Tabtrays, stand on either end, un- 
supported. 


Card Controller 


In addition to a 
follow-block, the tray accepts a new 
type of follow-block called the Card 
Controller, a light-weight, inexpen- 
sive unit. Plastic bound steel springs 


compressi¢ yn 


of the controller grip tray walls to 


provide even 
follow-block 


tion and is easy to insert or remove. 


The 


works in either direc 


compression. 


Other major units of the new Tab- 
tray include a four-shelf 
truck and a pyramid type truck. 
Both of these accept an optional 
portable rack which holds fourteen 
trays and can be used on desks and 


system 


tables, as well as on top of the trucks 


Versatile Line 


Tab Products’ line of open refer- 


ence files, with a complete range of 


size of sitting and standing heights, 
\ sorter rack 
truck, tabtray storage cabinet with 
retractable doors, and a wall 
complete the new line. 


also accept Tabtrays. 


rack 
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NEW TYPEWRITERS 


A COMPLETE NEW line of electric 
and manual office typewriters has 
been developed by Underwood Cor- 
poration. The three new electric and 
one new manual machines have been 
designed to provide an answer to 
businessmen faced with the problem 
of choosing between manual and 
electric typewriters. To simplify 
their problem, Underwood has de- 
signed each of these machines to 
meet a specific need of management, 
including the situation in which typ- 
ing loads are not sufficiently heavy 
to justify the cost of electric ma- 
chines, 

“We find many situations where 
operator fatigue is not a significant 
cost factor, and where a manual ma- 
chine is not only adequate, but the 
most economical solution,’ Ugo 
Galassi, President of Underwood 
Corporation notes, “Conversely, it 
is false economy to ‘get by’ with 


manual machines when electric type- 
writers are called for.” 

The four machines are : The Raph- 
acl, an electric typewriter which 
produces typescript with the sharp- 
ness of fine printing while operating 
like a normal electric machine. The 
printlike result is achieved through 
variable spacing. 

The Forum, another new electric, 
styled and constructed like the Raph- 
ael, features the standard type- 
writer spacing. It is recommended 
for work stations where the print 
work must have outstanding quality. 


Lower Price 


The third new electric, the 
Scriptor, is priced below the normal 
electric typewriter price level. It is 
designed for general purpose typing 
where the nature of the work load 
is sufficiently contiiuous to justify 


the capital investment in fatigueless 
electric typing. The print work is 
normal typewriter spacing. The 
standard typewriter is the new 
Touch-master five. This light-touch 
manual machine produces quality 
typewritten work in normal type- 
writing spacing. This unit is for 
general purpose typing where the 
work load is of a light or intermit- 
tent nature. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


A NEW, INEXPENSIVE, practical, yet 
unusual advertising novelty called 
the Mark-A-Ball has been placed on 
the market by golf pros Ted Long- 
worth and Charles Sullivan of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mark-A-Ball, designed for mark- 
ing the ball on the putting greens, 
serves as a popular advertising nov- 
elty when imprinted with firm name 
or advertising message. Made of 
plastic in a variety of colors, Mark- 
A-Ball is little larger than a dime, 
has a peg base that permits it to be 
pressed into the putting surface. 
Used by golf pros throughout the 
country, the novelty is the only 
marker that fits below the surface of 
the grass and does not interfere with 
other putts. 


Ideal Gift 


Ideal for business give-aways, new 
promotions, special events, employee 
tournaments, souvenirs, club mottos, 
or as business premiums and per- 
sonal gifts. Mark-A-Ball is available 
with individual, firm, club, organiza- 
tion names and advertising messages 
or any design preferred. Also avail- 
able plain or with stock stampings as 
a reminder to golfers to “Fix Div- 
ots” and “Fix Ball Marks.” 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 


98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety —— 


128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 

15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 

19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
. Composing 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-Filming 
. Photo-offset Presses 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manuva! 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 

51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 

108. Incandescent Lighting 

56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 


151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Needless Fears—from page 27 


A&H insurance since 1925. My pur- 
pose in this is not so much to relate 
the history as in so doing to furnish 
explanations. In other words, the 
chronicle is only a springboard for 
needed explanations; a scaffold, so 
to speak, by which to arrive at the 
desired explanations. The reader 
will find in this review, I hope, some 
answers to the questions that arise 
in understanding A&H insurance. 





THE 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STANDARD INSURANCE 
BUILDING 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Experienced personnel in 


every department offering 
agents multiple line facilities 


throughout the Southwest. 


“Bring Your Insurance 


up to Standard” 











Thirty-five years ago every cas- 
ualty and fire agent had a good A&H 
account. That was before the phe- 
nomenal rise of most other casualty 
lines. Automobile manufacturers 
were just beginning to adopt meth- 
ods of mass production—production- 
line methods. Consequently there 
was not anything like the number of 
automobiles we now have to insure. 
Many states had not as yet enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws. 
Lines like boiler and machinery, use 
and occupancy, etc., were just get- 
ting started. Since then, all of these 
other casualty lines have been riding 
the crest of the wave. Agents who 
have come into the business in these 
years have naturally been attracted 
by the possibilities in business insur- 
ance lines, to the exclusion of per- 
sonal accident and health insurance. 


The Depression 


Then, in 1930, we ran into the 
depression, and this also discouraged 
agents from writing A&H insurance. 
[t could only be sold to persons 
lucky enough to hold their jobs. 
Only the white-collar workers, and 
not too many of them, were live 
prospects in the depression years. 
As a matter of fact, many companies 
discontinued showing classifications 
for industrial workers and trades- 
men in their classification manuals. 
This of course did not encourage 
new agents to sell A&H insurance. 

The effect of the depression on 
policy coverage and underwriting 
practice was also a discouraging fac- 
tor. Unemployment exerts an 
unfavorable influence on disability 
experience. Policies had to be re- 
stricted: they had been broadened 
too excessively in the hotly com- 
petitive 20’s, when profit from in- 
vestment portfolios made up for 
underwriting losses. Most of the 
restrictions of the 30’s have been 
reversed in recent years, but, as I 
noted, the memory of them lingers 
on. 

Next came the war years. During 
the war, the government put a wage 
freeze into effect. This prevented 
union leaders from agitating for 
wage increases, so instead they 
began agitation for welfare benefits 
in the form of group A&H insur- 
ance. As a result, group insurance 
mushroomed, Group A&H_ insur- 


ance had of course been available 
before the war, but it had not been 
written in any considerable volume 
until then. The rapid growth of 
group insurance, coinciding with the 
sudden demand for hospital insur- 
ance, was not exactly conducive to 
the production of disability coverage. 
During the war years and for some 
years thereafter, group A&H and 
hospital coverage, in one form or 
another, pre-empted the 
field. 

Casualty agents were at some 
disadvantage, as compared with life 
agents, with respect to group A&H. 
Employers, who were the first pros- 
pects for group A&H were naturally 
inclined to carry it with the company 
in which they carried their group 
life insurance. Casualty and _ fire 
agents for this reason were not in 
so favorable a position as were the 
agents of the group-writing life com- 
panies. These life companies then 
began writing individual A&H poli- 
cies. The result was that many ex- 
clusively life insurance agents, who 
had not theretofore written A&H, 
began writing it. I am generalizing 
broadly when I say this, and of 
course there were many exceptions, 
but in a brief account we have to 
generalize, exceptions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. At any rate, 
the advent of life companies into the 
A&H field following the war years 
constituted to some extent a new 
form of competition for casualty 
agents, 


largely 


Record Employment 


The depression was over. The 
business boom resulting from the 
war and the increasing prosperity, 
added to the all-time record of em- 
ployment, enabled companies to 
relax their restrictions, which they 
had been forced to adopt during the 
depression years. The public, hav- 
ing become accustomed to the al- 
most total absence of policy restric- 
tions in group policies, was voicing 
objections to these restrictions in in- 
dividual policies. Their objection 
was given expression by crusading 
editors and politicians. While the 
causes of legitimate objection have 
largely been eliminated, their mem- 
ory lingers on. It was against the 
memory of these objections, in large 
measure, that the crusading politi- 
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cians conducted their campaigns— 
like Don Quixote. The charges 
made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion were for the most part against 
practices that already had been dis- 
continued, a fact the FTC people 
were at pains not to point out. 


Causes Are Eliminated 


This brings us up to very recent 
years, in which the old bogeys have 
practically been eliminated. My ob- 
ject in relating this history was to 
dispel the fear of A&H underwriting 
on other lines. I believe this fear 
has deterred many casualty agents 
from writing accident and health in- 
surance. I am not going to deny 
that there was some basis for this 
fear. I simply want to point out 
that most of the causes of dissatis- 
faction have been eliminated from 
full-coverage policies, and that if an 
agent explains the legitimate limita- 
tions of less-broad or cheaper poli- 
cies, so that they are understood by 
the policyholder, he has little to fear. 
He must not, of course, sell low- 
premium policies under the impres- 
sion that they furnish the protection 
afforded by full-coverage policies. 

In this connection, I want again to 
point out that there are innumerable 
forms of A&H policies up to full- 
coverage guaranteed-renewable pol- 
icies. The importance of selling high 
limits in the case of automobile lia- 
bility policies is well known. Most 
agents do not hesitate to point out 
the danger of not carrying adequate 
liability coverage. It is just as prac- 
tical to point out the importance of 
carrying adequate accident and sick- 
ness protection. Disability—loss of 
time resulting from injury or illness, 
i.e., loss of income—is still the basic 
contingency insured against. 

Loss of income due to accidental 
injury alone is four times greater 
than the total cost of medicine, doc- 
tors’ fees, and hospital expenses 
combined. This is not to minimize 
the cost of medical care, which has 
gone up in price more than any other 
commodity. Loss of income due to 
accidents is four times greater than 
the total value of property destroyed 
by fire each year. Accidents per- 
manently impair 350,000 persons 
each year ; almost 1000 a day. 

The importance of protection 
against loss of income, or loss of 
time, can perhaps best be illustrated 
by thinking of it in terms of its capi- 
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What do you mean, "When it comes to 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Reliance 
is objective''? 


RELIAN 
lf 


I mean Reliance takes all the factors into 
consideration in determining the 
acceptability of a risk rather than just 
doing "Book Underwriting." 





With Reliance interested in “writing” your particular customer, 


and you making money because of it, doesn’t it make sense to 


call your Reliance Fieldman concerning Fidelity and Surety 


Bonds today ? 
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RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Needless Fears—Continued 

In the event of total 
and permanent disability, the law re 
quires that an insurance company 
set up a the life 
expectancy of the insured according 
to an approved table of mortality. 
This reserve is the capitalized value 
of the indemnity benefit 
under a lifetime indemnity policy. 


talized value. 


reserve based on 


weekly 


Now the life expectancy of a man 
40 years of age is somewhat more 
than thirty years. The amount of 
reserve required to be set up fora 
policy paying $50 weekly indemnity 
would be the present value of an 
annuity certain of $50 weekly, 
able for thirty years. Consider t 


pay 
hat 
$50 a week represents the equiva 
lent of $87,000 of government bonds 
at 3% simple interest. In 
words, $87,000 is the 


other 
amount re 
quired to net a return of $50 a week 
for life, assuming 3% interest. Con 
that 
would cost only about 1% of a busi- 


sider such an accident policy 
nessman’s earnings. He can still buy 
a fairly substantial accident-only 
policy for $50, which is only 1% 
of a $5,000 annual income 
that 
agents are beginning again to realize 
profit possibilities in 
A&H insurance. 


There are signs casualty 


the selling 
The elimination of 
objectionable restrictions has largely 
eliminated the danger of A&H caus 


ing loss of other lines. The elimina- 
tion, for example, of post-claim un- 
derwriting, the guarantee of renew- 
ability, the extension of age limits; 
all these improvements of recent 
years should remove any fear that 
an agent might have had about sell- 
ing accident and health insurance. 
But, he must remember to sell full- 
coverage protection to prospects who 
can afford, and should carry, full- 
coverage policies. And if he sells a 
limited policy, for which there is still 
a legitimate demand, he must be sure 
to point out the limitations. Then 
he will not risk dissatisfaction. 


MANUAL CHANGES 
ACCEPTABLE 


THE REVISED CHANGES for rule and 
rate manuals which the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
inaugurated in January are appar- 
ently being accepted as reasonable 
and equitable. The Bureau reports 
that more than 250 non-member 
companies have already made ar- 
rangements to purchase manuals for 
one or more lines under the revised 
changes. It has received 
the company 
which wrote, “the action that you 
have taken appears to be equitable to 
all concerned.” 


states it 
reactions typical of 
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treaty 
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nisi RRS aay 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


THE INSTITUTE OF Scrap Iron & 
Steel recently announced the winners 
in a national Safety Contest for scrap 
processing yards during 1960. Large 
bronze plaques for the three first 
place winners in each category and 
permanized plaques for second and 
third place winners were presented 
at the 33rd Annual Convention of 
the Institute. 

The first place winners in each of 
the three categories are: Pitts’ Inc., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., (10 or less em- 
ployees) ; Lancaster Iron & Metal 
Co., Lancaster, N. Y. (11 to 30 em- 
ployees) ; Padnos Iron & 
Metal Co., Holland, Mich. (over 30 
employees ). 


Louis 


Each of these firms operated 
the lowest injury frequency rate of 
all contestants. Certificates of 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1960, with no 
disabling injuries, and maintained 
throughout the contest period of 
Safety Achievement will be received 
by contestants who had no disabling 
injuries during the contest period, 
but did not place in the winning 
groups and those firms having an 
injury frequency rate below the 
group average will receive Safety 
Commendation Letters. 

The Safety Contest sponsored 
each year by the Institute is an in- 
tegral part of its over-all safety pro- 
gram for members. The aim of the 
program is to reduce accident levels 
in the iron and steel scrap industry, 
improve relations, and 
help reduce accident costs. 


employee 


NEW W. C. STUDY 


ForTY-EIGHT STATES, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico now pro- 
tect disabled workers against exces- 
sive attorneys’ fees in workmen's 
compensation cases, according to a 
recent study by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The study, which is 
aimed at eventual simplification of 
the W. C. Laws, provides an in- 
formal guide to legislators, as well 
as to insurance carriers, attorneys 
and labor officials. Copies of the 
study may be obtained free of charge 
by writing for bulletin 220—‘At- 
torneys’ Fees in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation”—U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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PACKAGING 


WILLIAM L. HITCHCOCK 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company 


1 INCE THE ADOPTION of the multi- 
ee line laws in the late 1940s 
there has been a great number of 
talks given at various conventions 
and a tremendous number of articles 
in all insurance trade periodicals 
concerning the many 
changes brought into being by those 
laws. In addition to all of the 
speeches to gatherings of insurance 
people and the multitude of pub- 
lished articles, there has been a very 
large amount of talk among agents, 
among company personnel and be- 
tween agency and company repre- 
sentatives, 


some of 


Many Facets 


There are many facets to the re- 
sults of the passage of these laws and 
the subsequent effects to the indus- 
try from all points of view. Some 
of the more frequently discussed 
topics include package insurance 
account selling—multiple line com- 
panies—agency reduction of com- 
pany representation. 

Since most of the speeches given 
and articles written on these subjects 
have been from the point of view of 
the individual author, I thought it 
might be interesting to obtain the 
points of view of individual agents 
and individual companies both as 
to the situation as it exists today and 
as to their individual predictions for 
the iuture. 


For .February, 1961 


Inasmuch as I was unable to lo- 
cate a crystal ball which would tell 
me either what was going on today 
or what the future prospects might 
be, a questionnaire was prepared re 
garding these problems. This ques- 
tionaire was forwarded to approxi- 
mately 50% of our 900 active agents 
plus some 25 individuals who are 
national figures in the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents. 

At the same time, in order to ob- 
tain a survey of the companies’ point 
of view, a similar questionnaire was 
prepared and forwarded to approxi- 
mately 25 companies, both fire and 
casualty in origin, many of which 
have become multiple line in recent 
years, 

Questions were asked in these 
surveys seeking information as to 


“Views of agents and companies” 


the individual’s opinion of the future 
of the insurance industry, the trend 
of packaging of insurance including 
the placement of policies not now in 
packages with the company writing 
the package policy, the existence of 
pressure applied to agents by auto- 
mobile liability carriers and the ten- 
dency of agents to reduce the num- 
ber of companies which they repre- 
sent. 


The number of replies received 
was extremely gratifying since well 
over 75% of all questionnaires were 
returned completed. This company 
operates in approximately one half 
of the states of the United States 
from New England down the east- 
ern seaboard and west into the 
Southwest. Because the distribution 
of the questionnaire to all states was 
done with careful selection, answers 
were obtained from a minimum of 
25% and a maximum of 75% of the 
agents representing this company in 
each state. Territorially we divide 
our operations into three regions 
(the Northeast, the Southeast and 
the Southwest). Each of these re- 
gions reported more than one third 
of our agents in those regions even 
though only 50% were polled. The 
representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents who were polled come from 
all parts of the country including 
states where this company does not 
operate. 

With the exception of the State of 
Massachusetts, agents report every- 
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where that they attempt to place 
both the automobile liability and the 
automobile physical damage insur- 
ance in a single combination automo- 
bile policy for the insured. The 
agents indicated in this survey that 
approximately 82% do use the com- 
bination policy—63% of the agents, 
nearly always and 19%, frequently. 
The major exception to this appears 
to be where one of two conditions 
exists—either the insured desires a 
separate expiration or the automo- 
bile is financed and as a result a 
physical damage policy must be tied 
to the terms of the finance agreement. 

In regard to the exception in 
Massachusetts, a little explanation 
is necessary. First, in this state 
automobile liability insurance is 
compulsory and is effective January 
1 each year and second, because of 
the congestion of the highways 
caused by approximately 1,800,000 
passenger vehicles in the relatively 
small state of Massachusetts, the lia- 
bility and physical damage insurance 
rates are high creating a total pre- 
mium on a single car that can easily 
run for a combination policy in ex- 
cess of $200. The high premium 


cost and the January 1 due date, 
which comes when the average pol- 
icyholder is still feeling the effects 
of his Christmas spending, creates 


a situation where the average policy- 
holder is not interested in a combi- 
nation policy. This, of course, is in 
addition to the normal situation that 
most cars are financed and, of 
course, very few would be purchased 
on such an odd date as January Ist. 
However, approximately 89% of the 
Massachusetts agents indicated that 
they try to place both the automobile 
physical damage and the automobile 
liability insurance on a given in- 
sured’s automobile in the same com- 
pany by use of separate policies 
74% do this nearly always and 15% 
frequently. 


Placing Other Lines 


Included in the questionnaire were 
a series of questions inquiring as to 
whether the agent attempted to 
place fire insurance or multiple peril 
insurance policies with the company 
writing automoile coverages. The 
following table indicates the results 


obtained in the survey in regard to 
these questions : 


With the Company Writing the: 
Automobile physical damage 
Automobile liability 
Automobile combination 

and 
All in one company for an in- 
dividual insured, where possible. 


The results of the survey strongly 
indicate that a very sizeable propor- 
tion of all agents do attempt to place 
not only the automobile liability and 
automobile physical damage in the 
same company but also any other 
coverages such as fire or homeown- 
ers in the same company. Many 
agents indicated that they intended 
to do more of this. 

When asked if they felt it a sound 
practice to write all personal lines 
coverages for an individual insured 
in a single multiple line company, the 
agents answered 83% in the affirma- 
tive, 8% in the negative and 9% 
undecided. The agents backed up 
this thinking by stating on the part 
of 81% of them that they place more 
than 50% of their business with 
multiple line companies and that the 
multiple line companies receive well 
over 50% of the total volume pro- 
duced by the agency. 


Company Pressure 


The survey questionnaire included 
a series of questions regarding the 
existence of pressure from automo- 
bile liability insurance carriers for 
other lines of business. 73% of the 
agents felt that pressure was being 
applied to them by their automobile 
liability carriers for other lines of 
business. 73% of the agents indi- 
cated that the desire was for fire and 
multiple peril business and only 39% 
felt pressure for automobile physical 
damage. 83% of the agents felt that 
this pressure was increasing—51% 
steadily increasing and 21% sharply 
increasing. In relation to this par- 
ticular problem, there were some 
regional or sectional variations. In 
regard to this variation, the many 
comments added to the survey by the 
agents was of great assistance. These 
comments indicate that in the case 
of an agent with an exceptionally 
good automobile liability loss ratio, 
the pressure for other business tended 
to be either mild or non-existent. 
However, this did not seem to apply 


Frequently 
23% 
29% 
32% 


32% 


in an area where the statewide auto- 
mobile liability insurance experience 


Combined Total 
66% 
67% 
66% 


Nearly Always 
43% 
38% 
34% 


46% 78% 

had been poor. In those cases, the 
pressure for other business seems to 
be applied to all agents but, of course, 
in varying degrees. The results of 
the survey clearly indicate, however, 
that this pressure is growing and 
varies only as a matter of degree. 

In regard to the tendency on the 
part of agents to reduce their com- 
pany representation, 88% of the 
agents answered that they believed 
that this was a continuing trend. It 
seems quite clear from the comments 
that this trend is a result of various 
factors some of which are caused by 
some of the questions previously dis- 
cussed in this article. Many agents 
feel that with the existence of a 
larger number of multiple line com- 
panies, at least to the extent of fire, 
homeowners, automobile physical 
damage and automobile liability in- 
surance, that they, as agents, could 
receive the benefit of economy of op- 
eration resulting from having fewer 
companies in their offices. The desire 
to sell package insurance and, as in- 
dictated above, to place with a single 
company automobile coverages as 
well as the individual package policy, 
together with the pressure from au- 
tomobile liability carriers for these 
personal lines creates a_ situation 
where the agent needs multiple line 
companies and therefore fewer of 
them. 

The following table indicates the 
consensus of opinion of the agents 
as to the number of companies they 
need to have in their offices : 


Number of 

Companies % 
ey 8% 
4to 6 50% 
7 to 10 30% 
Over 10 12% 


100% 
The indication is very strong that 
the companies must be basically mul- 


tiple line unless they are strictly 
specialty companies that handle some 
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particular or unusual line that is a 
special problem to the agent. These 
problem lines usually involve such 
risks as farms or woodworking or 
other less desirable lines where the 
fire hazard is considered excessive 
by most companies. The agents also 
commented that where they were 
involved in writing rather sizable 
fire insurance lines they sometimes 
needed the capacity of straight fire 
companies in order to be able to 
provide protection required by their ff American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
insureds. This particular feature 
showed up rather more plainly in 
the larger communities where more 


sizable lines would be commonplace. §f ‘ Cc — 
A corollary of this indication is that ff Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 


Organized 1918 


those agents in the large cities and § Established 1862 
writing a large volume frequently felt jj 

the need of a number of fire compa- 

nies in addition to their multiple line 


: w York Fire Insurance Compan 
or casualty companies. Ne ys 


Incorporated 1832 


Agents’ Predictions 


When asked in the questionnaire 
to take a long, deep look into their 
own personal crystal balls, the agents 


predicted that the fire and casualty | Corroon & Reynolds Group 


industry will be dominated by mul- 


tiple line companies; with 72% of ff 92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


them saying that this will occur 
within five years, 21% in ten, and 
7% in fifteen. Less than 5% of them 
felt that the straight fire and casualty 
companies would dominate the in- 
dustry for even as long as five years. 

The crystal balls, when viewed by 
the agents regarding the future of 
companies which are not multiple 
line, at least to the extent of fire, 


homeowners, automobile physical ° 

and automobile liability coverages, 

foretold the future of such non-mul- fF] f: h\ 
tiple line companies as follows: 


Excellent 1% 


Good 5% 
Medium 32% 
Poor 54% rice ail 
None 8% 


100% 


The agents indicated that the only 
possible exception would be for a 
specialty company which limited its 


field of operation to a very special- 
ized line of business, the placing of 
which could be a considerable prob- 
lem to the agent. 

The survey of selected NAMIA 
agents shows approximately the same 
ratios as the larger poll of our own 
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agents except for a somewhat weaker 
tendency 
multiple 
bile coverages or all in one company. 


toward placing fire and 
peril policies with automo- 
However, 


since many of these agents 


are both larger in size and located 
in more 
that they have more problems with 
capacity for fire 
larger 


urban areas, it seems 


lines and with a 


percentage of commercial 


business the placement of personal 


lines assumes less importance. The 


from 
carriers , on 


pressure automobile liability 
these agents appears 
stronger. Their predictions for the 
future, however, are even 
in favor of the multiple line com- 
panies. 


stronger 


The results of the survey of com- 
panies correlates very well with the 
opinon of the agents with the com- 
panies being far stronger in their 
belief that the automobile combina- 
tion policy usage predominates, that 
the agents are consolidating the in- 
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sured’s personal business into one 
company and that the agents are 
reducing their company representa- 
tion to multiple line companies, again 
except for specialty problems. Their 
predictions for the future of the in- 
dustry show that, without exception, 
they expect multiple line companies 
to dominate the industry but they 
expect the non-multiple line compa- 
nies to have a medium future com- 
pared to the agents’ prediction of a 
poor future. 

This look at the present both from 
an agency and a company point of 
view demonstrates an 
tendency on the part of agents every- 
where to sell to their insureds on an 


increasing 


“account basis” all possible personal 
coverages which will be placed wher- 
ever possible with a single multiple 
line company writing a minimum of 
fire, homeowners, automobile physi- 
and automobile liability 
insurance. At the same time, there 
is a similar procedure growing to 
sell on an “account basis” all possible 
coverages on commercial accounts. 
Here again, while the 
not as strong as in the personal lines, 
it is growing that all of these cover- 
ages be placed, where possible, in a 
single multiple line company which 
will write all of the business indi- 
cated above plus a full line of general 
liability, workmen’s compensation 
and preferably boiler insurance. 


cal damage 


tendency is 


Lower Profits 


The elimination of redundancy in 
rates of all kinds and the increasing 
loss costs as well as home office ex- 
penses has created a situation where 
the margin of profit to the company 
has been reduced to a point where 
many lines of business have become 
borderline. It appears, therefore, 
that the agents are placing all cov- 
erages for an insured with one com- 
pany wherever possible in order that 
a less profitable line of business can 
be “sweetened up” by some of the 
more profitable coverages. The in- 
dication seems to be that by grouping 
all coverages with a single company 
the agency has put itself in a position 
to be better able to persuade the 
company to stay on any one of the 
coverages that has not proven too 
profitable to the company and thus 
eliminate the need of trying to place 
the business elsewhere too frequently. 
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The agents are reducing the num- 
ber of companies they represent so 
that they are in a better position to 
give a more sizable volume to the 
ones they do represent and on an 
across-the-board basis not only for 
the agency but also for the individual 
insureds. 


The peek into the future, as gath- 
ered from these agents and compa- 
nies, foretells the possibility of even 
more packaging of insurance. It is 
suggested that the personal lines 
packages will be expanded by adding 
automobile coverages and that the 
present commercial packages will be 
expanded to a large extent and prob- 
ably on a full multiple line basis. 
The indication for commercial busi- 
ness seems to be that this will be 
somewhat later than the personal 
lines coverage in regard to the time 
when it occurs. The consensus of 
opinion is that in the future an agent 
will be able to truly “account sell” 
and then place the entire account 
with a single multiple line company. 


In regard to the future for com- 
panies, everything points toward an 
increasing number of multiple line 
companies—first as to personal lines 
and later as to commercial business. 
The non-multiple line company of 
today must either turn multiple line 
or become a specialty company pro- 
viding for the agent an outlet for 
some unusual problem line which is 
available in the local market for the 
agent. The non-multiple line com- 
pany apparently must make the 
choice of becoming multiple line or 
a specialty company to avoid grad- 
ually drying up and becoming a 
non-entity in the insurance industry 
in the future. Because many of the 
smaller companies will not be in a 
position to become multiple line com- 
panies or even specialty companies, 
it appears that there is a strong pos- 
sibility of many mergers on the part 
of the smaller companies either with 
larger companies that are multiple 
line or with other small companies 
to form a single company capable 
of operating on a multiple line basis. 
In the interim period, it is possible 
that there will be a number of situa- 
tions where companies handling the 
various lines may work as partners. 
However, in the event of true pack- 
aging of all lines this will probably 
be followed by an actual merger. 


For February, 1961 


depends on — 


NOW your figures can be processed more efficiently and economically 
than by any other method at the mew R & S COMPUTER CENTER. 


A large scale COMPUTER and punched card facilities have been 


combined in an entirely new concept, utilizing the best of both in 
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The results of this survey clearly 
indicate that the many talks at in- 
surance conventions and the many 
articles published in insurance peri- 
odicals are to a very great extent 
the feeling of the industry both from 
an agency and a company point of 
view and not just the thoughts of a 
few individuals who are willing to 
broadcast their own ideas from the 
speaker’s platform or in a 
journal. 


trade 


CASUALTY HANDBOOK 
A CASUALTY INSURANCE Handbook 
has been prepared by the Insurance 
Information Institute in cooperation 
with the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

It is designed to supply industry- 
wide facts and figures on casualty 
insurance for writers, speakers, 
teachers, researchers, business people 
and others who may be interested in 
using such information. 
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He Talks to Himself 


THE SALESMAN looked fine when | 
saw him, but he said he had gone for 
two weeks without an order. On the 
day we met he had sold three. So 
once more he was on top of the 
world. 

All who sell must keep on the 
beam and not lose heart just because 
of a succession of little selling trage- 
dies. 

Which is the best way to keep 
going full steam and speed ahead is 
something upon which no two sales- 
men will ever agree. Some men find 
relaxation pays. Others find it best 
to work harder. But in one way or 
another every man who sells must 
find some way to buttress himself 
against the inevitable failures. 


One thing I have noticed about 
great salesmen is that, almost with- 
out exception, they have a strong 
streak of metaphysics in their 
make-up, and many of them are ex- 
tremely religious men besides. I sup- 
pose in order to become great in this 
profession a man must have the 
fervor which constitutes the feeling 
of religion. 

One of the best salesmen I know 
has a method which he says is infal- 
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lible. He calls it “talking to myself,” 
and explains : 

“Whenever things get really bad, 
it is a sign my thinking has gone 
awry somewhere. So I always know 
[ must take myself in hand for a 
good long talk. 

“T spend an hour or maybe more, 
always alone in the seclusion of my 
own room, giving myself some 
straight and needed advice. I leave 
the room a new man.” 

One method which some salesmen 
find useful is to go through a mental 
set of calisthenics every morning be- 
fore making their first call. This 
keeps their minds and emotions fit 
as physical exercise would the body. 

One of my friends carries with 
him a sheet on which he has written 
what he calls his “daily dozen.” And 
every morning he reads it aloud to 
himself, and at the end of every day 
he also reads it aloud to himself. 

Thinking perhaps it would be use- 
ful to you in obviating slumps, I 
asked if he would mind sharing it 
with you, and he said, “of course, 
not.” So here are the 12 daily exer- 
cises he follows : 


“1. TODAY I am going to be 
cheerful and happy. 


“2. TODAY I am going to look 
for good in others. | am going to 
praise, not criticize. 


“3. TODAY I am going to act 
the part of a success. 


“4. TODAY I am going to shut 
the doors of my mind to fear and 
worry. 


“5. TODAY I am going to work 
without hurry or rush. 


“6. TODAY I am going to meet 
my problems and tasks with faith. 


“7. TODAY I am going to try in 
every way to be a better man. 


“8. TODAY I am going to take 
time to live, as well as make a living. 


“9. TODAY I am going to strive 
to practice the Golden Rule. 


“10. TODAY I am going to be a 
good citizen. 


“11. TODAY I am going to strive 
to be a bigger and better man than I 
was yesterday. 


“12. TODAY I am going to learn 
something new, to add some new 
facts to my stock of knowledge.” 

Follow your own way to get over 
staleness, but find some way to get 
over it, because you can’t be stale and 
sell. You have to be at your best al- 
ways—and that’s a man’s job for you 
if you ever tackled one. 
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Devising the correct insurance formula 
for a business firm or family is a lot 
easier if all of the “ingredients” are 
handy. American Casualty agents have 
access to a genuine multiple line port- 
folio which is one of the most extensive 
in the industry. It includes such specialty 
lines as Professional Liability coverages; 
Health insurance for overage and im- 
paired risks; competitive retrospective 
and composite rating plans for General 
Liability; Mortgage Protection plans for 
financial institutions. Plus, in 23 states, 
Group and Ordinary Life insurance. 

And—the “easy way to pay” pre- 
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61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Home Office — Reading, Pennsyivania ¢« Since 1902 
Licensed and operating in all states, 0.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
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Substandard Underwriting 


CHARLES N. WALKER 
Second Vice President 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 


HE ACTUARIAL PROBLEMS pre- 
Sete by a program of accident 
and sickness coverage for impaired 
risks are several in number—some- 
times rather simple and straightfor- 
ward and, regrettably, sometimes 
complex. Before a company embarks 
on any program of impaired risk cov- 
erage of more than an extremely 
limited nature, it is that 
some careful underwriting planning 
must be done in advance. If it is 
not already so, it will soon become 
equally obvious that some careful 
actuarial planning is also needed. 


obvious 


I want to try to point up some of 
these actuarial problems for you. 
To do so, I would like to discuss 
four topics: 

1. The nature of the risk, including, 
as a corollary, the design of a rating 
system. 

2. Premium calculation. 

3. The valuation of liabilities. 

4. Statistical programs. 


Nature of the Risk 


The first of these needs to be dis- 
cussed in the others 
only briefly. I have no pat answers, 
irrefutable by virtue of their inexor- 
able mathematical Rather, 
some of the problems must be ap- 
proached intuitively, and only tenta- 
tive conclusions can be reached. 

This is particularly true of the 
first point mentioned—the nature of 
the risk statistical informa- 
tion is almost totally non-existent. 
We can, however, make a few specu- 
lations which can be expected to be 
better than pure guesswork. 

The first thing which becomes ap- 
parent is that extra morbidity costs 
on impaired lives will be different 
for accident benefits than for sick- 
ness benefits. A risk with one leg 


some detail, 


k PIC. 


since 
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amputated as a result of injury pre- 
sents an additional accident hazard. 
The amputation will interfere with 
locomotion and thus interfere with 
the ability of the individual to pro- 
tect himself from accidents, or, to 
put it more simply, it’s harder to 
dodge taxicabs with one leg than it 
is with two. There is no reason to 
think, however, that the accidental 
loss of a leg will present any signifi- 
cant extra hazard for sickness cov- 
erages. 


Hazards 


In a similar vein, some impair- 
ments present sickness hazards with- 
out any extra accident hazard. A 
history of duodenal ulcer, for ex- 
ample, presents the obvious prospect 
of increased morbidity costs from 
sickness causes—chiefly recurrence 
of the ulcer—without anything more 
than a fairly remote and probably 
insignificant prospect of increased 
costs from accidents. 

And, as you might suspect, some 
impairments present both hazards. 
Epilepsy, for example, will show in- 
creased costs for both accident and 
sickness, since on occasion situations 
will arise where seizures lead to ac- 
cidental injury, and claims will be 
paid for accident, rather than sick- 
ness. Keep in mind, too, that when 
both accident and sickness hazards 
are present, the degree of hazard 
may not be the same for both. 

Then, to make an already com- 
plicated situation completely im- 
ponderable, it also becomes apparent 
that the amount of extra cost to be 
expected from a particular impair- 
ment may be different for different 
types of policies. Degenerative ar- 
thritis, to use another example, will 
probably produce a much higher 
level of extra cost for loss of time 
benefits than for hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits, since insidious onset of 
the disease leads to a great deal of 


disability, but, comparatively speak- 
ing, much less hospitalization. 


The tentative conclusion to be 
reached from these considerations 
would seem to be that the rating 
system to be used for impaired risks 
should be flexible enough to accom- 
modate differences in extra morbidity 
costs for accident and sickness cov- 
erages. If a company is presently is- 
suing standard, unrestricted accident 
—only coverage to applicants with 
histories of duodenal ulcer, feeling 
that there is no significant extra 
hazard present, the introduction of 
substandard sickness _ coverage 
should be made in such a way that 
it not only continues to issue stand- 
ard, unrestricted accident only cov- 
erage, but also includes standard 
premiums for accident coverage in 
policies providing both accident and 
sickness benefits. Conversely, risks 
which present no significant degree 
of additional sickness hazard should 
be rated in a manner which, by one 
means or another, makes no addi- 
tional premium charge for the sick- 
ness portion of the coverage issued. 


Reting Assessment 


There are many different ways 
to accomplish this objective—prob- 
ably as many as there are companies 
writing accident and sickness busi- 
ness. One method—the one in use 
in my own company—is to have the 
underwriter make a separate and 
distinctive assessment of the degree 
of rating required for accident bene- 
fits and for sickness benefits. In 
conjunction with this, the actuarial 
department prepares schedules of 
the extra premiums on the same 
basis, i.e., separately for accident and 
sickness. The total gross premium 
to be charged, then, is the sum of 
three items—the standard premium, 
the accident extra premium and the 
sickness extra premium. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Ol Perfessor, Casey Stengel, says... 


"| KNOW A WINNER 
WHEN | SEE ONE! 


AND ANY GUY WHO DOESN'T GET ON THIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM SHOULD OUGHTA 


You're right, Mr. Stengel! Here’s a golden opportu- 
nity for any insurance man! This is the winningest 
combination to hit “Big League” insurance! A wide 
open NATIONAL ENROLLMENT for Mutual of 
Omaha’s famous Senior Security policy for folks 
65 and over!! 


This “Casey Stengel Enrollment” is another example 
of how Mutual of Omaha provides the right product 
backstopped by powerful promotion to help salesmen 
score. Developing the right product for the right 
market at the right time has become such a habit with 
Mutual of Omaha that the idea of Something for 
Everyone has become a buy-word for Mutual of 


HAVE HIS HEAD EXAMINED!" 


Omaha prospects. Salesmen like the idea, too, 
because Something for Everyone means important 
pluses in sales aids as well as product. 


Important “bullpen” help is available to veteran 
salesmen and rookies alike in National Sales Train- 
ing Schools, seminars and development of extensive 
sales methods and techniques. Subjects covered deal 
with the most basic problems right on up to the most 
complex. All are designed to help Mutual of Omaha 
salesmen and saleswomen become the best in the field. 


If you'd like to know how to join this pennant 
winning team write to Howard Dewey, Dept. 261, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Another method which can _ be 
used is for the actuarial department 
to prepare several different cate- 
gories of extra premium scales. One 
category, for example, could be de- 
signed to accommodate the various 
degrees of extra accident hazard 
which had little or no sickness hazard 
connected with it. Another category 
could accommodate the various de- 


grees of extra cost for sickness only, 
and one or more additional cate- 
gories could be set up for combina- 
tions of accident and sickness haz- 
ards. As before, underwriters would 
be instructed, impairment by im- 
pairment, as to both the category 
and degree of the extra rating to be 
assessed to individual applicants. 
Still a third method is to limit im- 
paired risks to specially designed 
plans of insurance. In a rating sys- 
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tem of this sort, variations between 
accident hazards and sickness haz- 
ards can be accommodated implicitly 
in schedules in which both extra 
premiums and coverages are varied 
from one impairment to another. 


Substandard Calculations 


The second topic I want to touch 
on is the matter of premium calcu- 
lations. From a theoretical point of 
view, substandard risks, presenting, 
as they do, different and higher pat- 
terns of claim cost, require special 
premium calculations. These must 
be based on the substandard accident 
and sickness claim costs and, since 
substandard accident and_ sickness 

isks will inevitably show substand- 

ard mortality rates as well, the pre- 
miums should reflect the higher 
mortality terminations by being 
combined with substandard mortal- 
ity tables. Irom a practical point of 
view, some of these complications 
can be avoided. A number of tests 
I have had occasion to make have 
indicated that the extra mortality in- 
volved can be ignored, since the pre- 
miums resulting from the combina- 
tion of substandard accident and 
sickness costs and substandard mor- 
tality do not vary significantly from 
premiums using substandard acci- 
dent and sickness costs and standard 
mortality. 

As is well known, net premiums 
calculated from a substandard table 
will be lower than the correspond- 
ing multiple of a standard table, so 
that, for example, the net premium 
for a policy with costs 1% times 
standard will be somewhat less than 
1% times the corresponding stand- 
ard net premium. In moving to 
gross premiums, however, several 
factors, such as the increased under- 
writing expenses involved and the 
probability of a higher percentage of 
cases being returned as issued but 
not placed, tend to offset this reduc- 
tion. Again, using a particular set 
of assumptions for these factors 
which seemed appropriate, I have 
found that the extra gross premium 
required was close enough to a mul- 
tiple of the standard gross premium 
to make it practical to calculate extra 
gross premiums on this basis. 

With respect to valuation of lia- 
bilities, problems seem to be fairly 
simple. In calculating unearned 
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gross premiums, the total gross pre- 
mium, including the extra, should be 
used. The procedures used by most 
companies for calculation of this 
item would probably do this auto- 
matically. There is probably no 
legal obligation to set up anything 
higher than the standard level of ad- 
ditional active life reserves. Actu- 
arial prudence would, however, seem 
to make a higher reserve level de- 
sirable—either on a multiple table 
basis or, as is often done for term 
life insurance, a multiple of the 
standard reserve. 


Same Basis 


There is no great reason to believe 
that claim reserves for claims re- 
ported and in course of settlement 
need to be valued on any different 
basis than would be the case for 
similar claims originating on poli- 
cies issued at standard premiums. 
For incurred and unreported claims, 
however, higher dollar amounts of 
reserve will be needed, since sub- 
standard business will have higher 
claim frequencies. However, when 
estimates of this liability are based 
on premium volume or claim vol- 
ume, the reserves produced will 
automatically tend to increase, al- 
though some attention must be paid 
to whether the additional amount 
will, in fact, be adequate. 


Statistical Programs 


The final point I want to mention 
is that of statistics. Today’s lack of 
information makes it necessary for 
both substandard ratings and extra 
premium charges to be guesswork 
—educated guesswork to some de- 
gree, perhaps—but guesswork none- 
theless. The only way to start tak- 
ing the guesswork out is by caréful 
analysis of the experience on sub- 
standard business as it actually 
emerges. It is important, therefore, 
to institute a program of experience 
analysis, both on an inter-company 
and individual company basis. I will 
not try to spell out any details for 
you but I do, however, urge you to 
either start an analysis program or 
expand any system presently in use 
so that adequate statistical material 
will be available as soon as possible. 

Thinking especially in terms of 
individual company experience, it 
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must be realized that a volume of 
experience large enough to produce 
credible results cannot be developed 
quickly. There are too many differ- 
ent things that can go wrong with 
a human being to expect to be able 
to quickly get any definitive infor- 
mation about any particular one of 
them. What can be done, however, 
is to arrange to produce information 
first in very broad categories, with 


closer subdivisions becoming possi- 


ble as volume increases. Thus, the 
first thing which can be checked is 
the aggregate experience of the total 
block of substandard business. This 
will give at least a preliminary indi- 
cation as to whether the rating sys- 
tem is, in the aggregate, producing a 
proper amount of extra premium. 
Then, as the volume of business in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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creases, examination by different 
groupings, rating, bodily 
system, and individual impairment, 
as well as the basic items of age, 
plan, etc., can be made. 

I hope my comments have 
been too discouraging. 


such as 
sex, 


not 
The prob- 
lems involved in writing substand- 
ard are not always simple. Impaired 
risk coverage, is a logical 
and necessary step to take if we 
are truly sincere in our efforts to 
provide adequate protection for the 
American people. I hope we will not 
let mere technical problems—even 
difficult and complicated technical 
problems—stand in the way of this 
goal. 


however, 


HEALTH CARE 


UNLESS PRIVATE INDUSTRY, private 
physicians and private hospitals, in 
short, private enterprise, 
guished from governmental agencies 


as disiumn- 


and institutions, demonstrates it can 
and will provide better and less 
costly health care for everyone, some 
form of Forand-type legislation is 
inevitable, according to Byron K. 
Elliot, president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Addressing a regional meet- 
ing of the Health Insurance Council 
in Boston, Mr. Elliot warned that in 
the short view active government 
participation in the medical care of 
older persons, “seems to be a worthy 
benevolence by a fatherly govern- 
ment. In the long term, however, it 
could represent another costly step in 
the gradual encroachment of govern- 
ment upon private areas, undermin- 
ing our sense of moral responsibility 
and our duty as free men to look 
after ourselves and our own.” The 
new administration “must have our 
individual support” in the area of 
foreign affairs, said Mr. Elliot, but 
in domestic affairs business and in- 
dustry have a responsibility to offer 
constructive help rather than 
“blindly following whatever course 
the administration may set.” 


SURPLUS LINES 
ASSOCIATION 


THE FLORIDA SURPLUS LINES ASSO- 
ciation has been organized with 
membership limited to agents or 
managing general agents whose or- 
ganization includes at least one indi- 
vidual holding a Florida surplus 
lines agent’s license. The outline of 
purposes states: (1) To determine 
ways and means of writing insurance 
not readily available in admitted 
companies; (2) To facilitate the 
placement, marketing and handling 
of insurance written under the Flor- 
ida Surplus Lines Law; (3) To fos- 
ter and promote ethical practices and 
(4) To educate general lines insur- 
ance agents as to the surplus lines 
market. Officers of the new associa- 
tion include: President, Donald A. 
3olton, Donald A. Bolton and Co., 
Jacksonville ; secretary- treasurer, 
John N. Sewell, H. C. Hare Co., 
Jacksonville; and vice presidents, 
J. A. Pound, Griswold & Co., Tampa 
and Phil C. Gallagher, D. R. Mead 
& Co., Miami. 
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Undesirable Automobile Risks 
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OTOR VEHICLE registrations 
Mitroughout the United States 
totaled almost 71 million units last 
(70,962,964). Approximately 
58% million were privately owned 
passenger type cars and 11!4 million 
were privately owned trucks, busses 
and 


year 


miscellaneous types, leaving 
about one million units of all types 
that were publicly owned. While | 
have been unable to find any authen- 
tic information on the point, it would 
seem a proper assumption that ap 
proximately 85% (59,500,000) of 
the privately owned cars and trucks 
throughout the country are covered 
by bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability insurance. We do know 
that over 1,600,000 automotive units, 
principally of the private passenger 
type, are covered for insurance via 
assigned risk plans which means that 
about 3% of all the insured cars and 
trucks throughout the country are 
so protected. Putting it another way, 
total premiums developed under as- 
signed risk plans exceeded $100 mil- 
lion in fiseal year 1958-1959 which 


“How have underwriters fared?” 
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is slightly over 3% of the grand total 
of premiums earned by all insurers 
for automobile bodily injury and 
property damage hazards. 

These statistics, though admittedly 
dry, are presented in an endeavor to 
underscore the magnitude to which 
the automobile assigned risk seg- 
ment of our business has grown and 
you, of course, understand that the 
situation is far more acute in certain 
states than in others. For example, 
in New York I am informed that ap- 
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POLICY YEAR 
1955 
1956 
1957 


$ 58,409,772 
60,466,260 
79,976,022 

$198,852,054 
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proximately 500 thousand cars and 
trucks are currently insured via the 
assigned risk plan. This represents 
a growth in one year’s time of 17% 
inasmuch as the annual report of the 
New York Assigned Risk Plan re- 
flected 425,543 insured units during 
their fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. Motor vehicle registrations in 
New York State for 1958 totaled 4,- 
876,748: thus more than 10% of all 
the cars and trucks on the 
the compulsory insurance 
New York are presently covered 
through the assigned risk medium. 
The owners of these vehicles insured 
through the assigned risk plan paid 
insurers over $49 million for their 
coverage in 1958, again something 
over 10% of the total premiums 
earned on the automobile bodily in- 
jury and property damage lines 
within the State. This figure is 
greater than the voluntary New York 
B.I. and P.D. writings of any single 
company save one. As I observed a 
moment ago, the situation varies in 


road in 
state of 


EARNED PREMIUMS 


degree by state with California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, North 
Carolina, and Texas particularly ex- 
periencing, along with New York, 
substantial growth in their volume 
of assigned risk business, but I think 
that such figures as I have already 
quoted are sufficient to point up its 
magnitude. 

Now let’s see how the underwrit- 
ers have fared with this segment of 
their business. The earned premium- 
incurred loss record is as follows: 


\UTOMOBILE ASSIGNED RISK RESULTS 
ALL COMPANIES 
AND PROPERTY DAMAGE COMBINED 


BODILY 


INCURRED LOSSES 
$ 63,012,648 
71,956,283 
93,781,345 


LOSS RATIO 
107.88% 
119.0 
117.26 


$228,750,276 


115.04% 


These are the latest published 
figures and when the 1958 policy 
year results, which are being ac- 
cumulated now, become available, | 
am sure they will reflect this same 
horrible result—horrible not only in 
its financial aspects but more im- 
portantly from the humanitarian 
viewpoint as well. I should note that 
these quoted incurred loss figures are 
pure losses plus allocated claims ex- 
pense only ratioed against earned 
premiums so that the companies’ to- 
tal operating loss from handling as- 
signed risk business is far greater 
than these figures might indicate. To 
give you some idea of the indirect 
loss involved, let’s assume a permis- 
sible loss ratio or break-even point 
of 70% of Actually this 
70% is on the high side considering 
the increased claims adjustment cost 
required for the higher accident fre- 
quency and severity that underwrit- 
ers experience on assigned risk busi- 
ness, but as it is my aim here to 


losses. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Undesirable Risks—Continued 


always understate the case, let’s set 
the unallocated loss adjustment fac- 
tor at 12% of premiums, adding 
10% commission for the producer 
and 3% state premium tax. This 
leaves 5% to cover the companies’ 
internal handling costs of processing 
and recording the business plus ab- 
sorption of the operating expenses of 
those administering each state plan. 
Dividing the three year loss totals 


INSURANCE 2% 


TO FIT THE NEED 





No shopping center 
parking problem 


when you use 


STOREKEEPERS 
LIABILITY 


/ For most retail stores in the 
average shopping center—other 
than chain stores, department 
stores or super markets—the 
problem of liability for accidents 
in the parking areas is neatly 
solved when you put their li- 
ability coverage under the 
Storekeepers Liability policy. 


/ Store area and business clas- 
sification are all that is needed 
to figure the premium to cover 
premises hazards, on and off the 


premises operations, products 
liability, property damage, med- 
ical expenses and many unfore- 
seen hazards that can produce 
claims. “Shelby” agents know 
that it pays to offer this complete 
coverage when shopping center 
tenants want protection. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SHELBY, OHIO 


/ VAR E Gos ae: 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


just quoted by this “permissible loss 
ratio factor” of .70 results in needed 
premiums of $327 million ($326,- 
789,660) to carry $229 million 
($228,750,276) of losses. Since the 
companies in fact only collected $199 
million ($198,852,054), they were 
out of pocket $128 million over the 
three year period embraced in this 
study. 


Employer Results 


But if these figures because of their 
very magnitude are hard to grasp, 
let’s look at my own employer’s re- 
sults with business voluntarily as- 
sumed vs. that coming to us under 
various automobile assigned risk 
plans. Our writings center princi- 
pally in New York State and the re- 
cord is as follows: 


CALENDAR YEAR 


1958 Total Writings 


Assigned Risks 
Voluntary Writings 


1959 Total Writings 


Assigned Risks 
Voluntary Writings 


TWO YEAR 
TOTALS 


Total Writings 
Assigned Risks 


Voluntary Writings 
Assigned Risk Premium figures are 


Thus it is seen that if the Atlantic 
Companies could have — entirely 
avoided assigned risk commitments, 
their countrywide loss ratio of the 
past two years would have been 9.11 
points lower than shown by the pub- 
lished figures. It seems to me that 
this is an unconscionable burden to 
assess against the stockholders of an 
insurance company, or in our case, 
against our policyholders who are 
the owners of the company. Such 
results can constrict the 
amount of dividends that a company 
might otherwise be able to pay. 

I should for the sake of the record 
explain the workings of the present 
assigned risk system. It involves a 
pact whereby all licensed automobile 
insurers in a given state agree that 
each insurer shall receive and accept 
the same proportion of assigned risk 
premiums that its respective net di- 
rect automobile bodily injury pre- 
mium writings bear to the total of 


adverse 


SARNED 


PREMIUMS 


$4,820,137 


$4,444,496 


10,465,056 


$9,487,042 


on a written 


such premiums of all insurers in the 
state. Due allowance is made for 
classes of business handled by a 
given company and to restrictions or 
exclusions in its reinsurance treaty. 
Under this arrangement each com- 
pany receiving risks eligible for as- 
signment retains the entire premium 
that it collects therefor and absorbs 
all the losses arising from the partic- 
ular risks assigned to it. Conceivably 
one carrier could show a profit on its 
assigned risk business while another 
might experience losses far in excess 
of the industry averages set forth 
earlier. 

In spite of the proven horrendous 
underwriting record developed on as- 
signed risk business, the plain facts 
are that the persons insured through 
these plans do not think that the 
insurance industry is doing them any 


GROSS 
INCURRED 
LOSSES LOSS RATIO 
58.24% 


$2,807,125 
5 159.13 


375,641* 97 746 
$2,209,379 49.71% 
5,644,919 
602.373* 


62.54% 
142.67 


3,537,150 


5,042,546 53.10% 


60.62% 


978,014* 149.0 


$4,887,107 


1.51% 
basis. 


favor whatsoever. Most of them feel 
they are being discriminated against 
or that they are being treated as 
second-class citizens and ofttimes 
the suspicion lurks that this is a 
handy little system devised by the 
companies for extracting extra pre- 
mium from them. In short they con- 
sider the fact that they must resort 
to such means to obtain insurance as 
a personal stigma. A corollary re- 
sentment is often engendered over 
their inability to obtain adequate 
limits of legal liability. I suspect 
that this feeling of ill will may in 
many cases generate a burning re- 
sentment to “get even” if they are 
ever in a position to do so. This may 
possibly manifest itself in the form 
of exorbitant awards if any of these 
people who harbor fancied or real 
wrongs sit as members of juries. 

I was surprised to personally ex- 
perience this somewhat resentful at- 
titude last year when my 17 year 
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old son purchased his own car. 
Here is a lad that was reared in an 
insurance family and who over the 
years had listened to many stories of 
unusual incidents or accidents con- 
cerning our business and of the vari- 
ous woes of underwriters. I like to 
think that he is basically sympathetic 
to the problems faced by commercial 
corporations and that the insurance 
industry in particular has developed 
an outstanding record for fair deal- 
ing. When | explained to him that 
I could not cover his car under my 
own policy and that he obviously 
must carry insurance before putting 
the car into use, he set out rather 
jauntily and confidently to obtain a 
policy. After contacting several com- 
panies—a direct writer as well as 
those doing business through the 
American Agency System—without 
success, he voiced the sentiment one 
evening at dinner that it was grossly 
unfair to him to be forced into an as- 
signed risk plan. Here is a youth 
who has had considerable practical 
experience in operating tractors and 
trucks about his uncle’s farm prem- 
ises, who had successfully completed 
his high school driver training 
course, who had passed his state 
driver’s license test and whose car 
had likewise successfully passed the 
state vehicle inspection requirements, 
but who still was confronted with the 
ignoble prospect of being required to NEW POLICY FEATURES FOR YOUR CLIENTS 
get insurance coverage through the 
assigned risk plan. While he is fully With its new policy forms “A” and “B,” American Credit 
aware of the tendency towards Insurance offers the broadest coverage your clients can buy. 
harum-scarumness among young No coinsurance. Only one deductible. Improved protection 
people in the operation of automo- ... the kind you expect first from ACI, specializing in 


biles, he reasoned that it was grossly commercial credit insurance exclusively for 68 years. 
unfair to automatically group every 


young person in that category. He 
reasoned that after all a person 
should be deemed innocent until 
proven guilty, or using another 
simile, every dog is adjudged gentle 
until his first bite. Accordingly, my 
son felt that he was entitled to pur- 
chase insurance through normal 


NEW SALES OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU 


Your clients and prospects need American Credit Insur- 
ance ... to protect their capital invested in receivables. 
ACI national advertising tells readers to 
“call your insurance agent.” Be ready for 
channels unless and until the record their calls. For your file folder of credit in- 
showed him to be unworthy of an surance information, specially compiled for ij 
underwriter’s confidence, general agents and brokers, write AMERICAN J sasereas coves 


- 


CrepiT INsuRANCE, Dept. 31, 300 St. Paul 
Typical Attitude Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


[ would report that I ultimately 
weakened in my hands-off attitude A cS} 
and prevailed upon a sympathetic meri an 
underwriter to accept his risk. The Cc edit 4 ce 
premium for $10/20,000 bodily in- r & nsu ran 


(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU GET ALL 


FIRE © CASUALTY 
LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION 
. ACCIDENT and HEALTH © GROUP 


For many years Superior Insurance Com- 
pany and Sentinel Indemnity Company 
have made available Multiple Line Fire 
and Casualty facilities to agents. 

Now, our affiliation with Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company enables the 
Group to add Life, Hospitalization, Acci- 
dent and Health and Group Insurance 
...to provide really 


COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINES 


SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
SENTINEL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
PAT M. GREENWOOD, Chairman of the Board E. T. EARNEST, President 








Undesirable Risks—Continued 


jury and $5,000 property damage 
was $133.92 and we then turned to 
an excess underwriter for higher 
limits of $300/300,000 for a premium 
of $135.86. Thus the annual cost of 
what we felt was the needed amount 
of coverage came to $269.78. While 
this was a serious blow to his bank 
account and, of course, a consider- 
ably higher premium than would 
have been applicable under the man- 
ual increased limits rules, he never- 
theless was gratified to, in the end, 
obtain his coverage through our 
family agent and in the normal in- 
surance process. | am happy to add 
that thus far he is without a blemish 
on his driving or accident record, 
but my purpose in relating this per- 
sonal experience is that if my son’s 
attitude is typical of that held by 
other young people, as I believe it to 
be, then the present assigned risk 
arrangement is spawning a_ whole 
batch of future woes for our industry. 


A Cancerous Situation 


This combination of exorbitant 
underwriting losses and excessive 
administrative costs of handling the 
assigned risk business, coupled with 
the animosity that the insuring pub- 
lic bears towards the present as- 
signed risk system, is a cancerous 
situation that must no longer go un- 
checked. It is my aim here today to 
suggest a new industrywide program 
that I think will considerably reduce 
and ultimately eliminate the under- 
writing burden that insurers have 
long carried in connection with sub- 
standard automobile insurance risks 
and which at the same time will erase 
the ill will and resentment that I be- 
lieve prevails under the present ar- 
rangements. I hope that it may re- 
ceive serious consideration by 
company managements, agents’ and 
brokers’ associations, and insurance 
department officials alike. The plan 
that I am proposing is simplicity it- 
self, being an underwriting pool 
functioning on the reinsurance prin- 
ciple. No claim to originality is made 
as both the pool idea and a separate 
corporation organized for the specific 
purpose of handling assigned risks 
have often been discussed within the 
insurance fraternity. There may, 
however, be a few innovations in 
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what I am about to propose to justify 
its consideration anew and addition- 
ally the morass into which our entire 
automobile class is being dragged by 
our present arrangements persuades 
me that an entirely new approach to- 
wards providing an open market for 
automobile insurance must be quickly 
taken. 

The pool idea contemplates utiliza- 
tion of existing production, under- 
writing, and claim facilities main- 
tained by insurers throughout each 
state. A separate pool per state is 
contemplated and it would be 
founded upon statutory authority 
with the requirement that every in- 
surer licensed to do an automobile 
insurance business in the state must 
participate in the pool as a condition 
precedent to it doing an automobile 
business there. Every deserving 
member of the insuring public would 
know that automobile insurance is 
readily available to him through the 
production source and company of 
his choice, although under varying 
rules and rates as I shall describe 
later. The proposed pool would func- 
tion along the following lines: 


Joint Discussion 


Assume that an automobile owner 
approaches his regular agent for in- 
surance. The agent works out his 
protection needs as to limits, types 
of coverage, etc. and submits the 
risk to Company A’s underwriter. 
If the risk is acceptable to him 
then the normal insurance process as 
we have known it over the years has 
been fulfilled, but to illustrate the 
underwriting pool idea, let’s assume 
that the underwriter for Company A 
finds the insurance offering unac- 
ceptable. He would so indicate to the 
submitting agent but at the same 
time offer to take the risk on behalf 
of the industrywide underwriting 
pool. Let’s assume at this point that 
the premium rates charged by the 
pool are 20% above those applicable 
in the free market place and the com- 
mission paid to the agent for business 
going into the pool is five or six %. 
At this point the agent has the option 
of accepting in behalf of his client 
underwriter A’s offer or seeking the 
coverage elsewhere. Competition 
and freedom of action within the 
business is thereby fully preserved. 
The agent elects to approach Com- 


vaany B with the application and if 
pany PI 


(Continued on page 88} 
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Small Agencies, Medium and Large 


all find the going easier with Hanover .. . all benefit from a widely ex- 
perienced field staff, skilled underwriting and smooth loss procedures. 
Contact the office nearest you, or write... 


The Hanover Group 


THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE FULTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 11 1 John St., New York 38,N.Y. 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 





Al 1): quickest way to top-notch 


auto glass replacement service 


In most cases, auto glass must be replaced fast as 
well as expertly. That’s where your AID—Auto- 
glass Installation Dealer—comes in. When you send 
your policyholders to him, they’ll get fast, courte- 
ous replacement service done by experts who spe- 
cialize in replacing auto glass. And AID shops 
operate according to workmanlike standards to 


assure satisfactory installation every time. 

Your AID dealer can install Pittsburgh Plate 
Safety Glass in any American-made car or truck 
and 74 imported cars. Look for his name and ad- 
dress in the Yellow Pages of your phone book ; and 
his shop is readily identified by the big green and 
white AID sign he displays. 


® All PPG Automotive Safety Glass complies with every recognized safety code. 


G Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Keep Safety in Sight 


VERY MAN at the plant knew 
| ee rules about wearing safety 
glasses. It was the most natural 
thing in the world for Jim Ross to 
stop at the supply room for his 
“working glasses” before reporting 
at his work bench. 

But the goggles were uncomfort- 
able. They didn’t fit right. Jim 
Ross stuffed them into his back 
pocket and threw the switch 
to start his machine. 


Jim Was Blinded 


Minutes later, flying metal par- 
ticles—that should de- 
flected by safety lenses—riveted 
themselves hotly in the machinist’s 
eyes. Jim Ross was blinded. 

In a near-by research 
chemist Ernest Barlow 
severe eye injury ... from noxious 
laboratory fumes. Intense, un- 
shielded light was blamed for the 
damage done to the eyesight of 
Cliff Hone, welder. 

Eich man had protective glasses, 
supplied by his company . but 
wasn't wearing them at the time 
of the accident! 

One shipyard employs 20,000 men 
whose work requires safety glasses. 
The staff optometrist produced rec- 
ords showing that each year 7,000 
of these glasses had to be replaced. 
Why? 

Cast-off goggles and eye shields 
told the story. They were broken, 
pitted, scratched or burned 
7,000 pairs. 


have been 


center, 
suffered 


Imagine the wholesale tragedy 
this company would have on its 
conscience if well-fitted safety 
available, and 
pitting, scratching and burns were 
etched, instead, on 7,000 pairs of 
human eyes! 

The American Optometric Asso- 
ciation says—if the glasses fit the 


lenses weren't 
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the 


worker, he'll wear them. 
where does the fault lie? 

Stock glasses which are not fitted 
properly goggles designed for 
one hazardous operation, forced on 
workers with different needs 
management neglecting to enforce 
the rules about eye protection 
these are the culprits. 

Safety engineers estimate that 98 
per cent of all eye injuries could be 
prevented. How? 


Then 


Industry has to open its eyes 
to workers’ vision. This isn’t alto- 
gether a humanitarian proposition 
for management. Time lost through 
accidents . . . higher pay demanded 
for jobs where eye injury is frequent 

the permanent loss of a well- 
trained worker—mean setbacks in 
production, and a cutback in profits. 

Look at the company’s health rec- 
ords. Mark high spots of danger 
to workers’ vision. What plant oper- 
ations—grinding, crushing, pound- 
ing, chipping, scaling, mixing, saw- 
ing, riveting, slicing, cutting, planing 
—call for protective lenses? Where 
are toxic dust, fumes, mists, or haz- 


ardous liquids a threat? 


Well Organized Programs 


An increasing number of major 
industries are giving more and more 
attention to eye safety and have well 
organized vision programs. A num- 
ber of other companies have moder- 
ately good programs and are now 
developing vision conservation pro- 
grams as recommended by the 
American Optometric Association 
and using the full-time services of 
optometrists. Many small compa- 
nies are beginning to enlist the aid 
of optometric consultants; others 
still remain who do not have any 
vision program. 

Why call in a professional ? 


foreman knows ma- 


The shop 
chines .. . not eyes. The safety en- 
gineer knows how to reduce haz- 
ards . . . not how to prescribe lenses. 
The supply clerk knows how to sort 
. not how to fit them. 


An optometrist will 


goggles .. 
study the 
visual task. Is the working distance 
8”, 30’, or 20’? Does the patient 
need correction for more than one 
distance? Is the task at eye level, 
high, or low . . . and what are the 


hazards encountered ? 


Thorough Examination 


The patient’s eyes will be exam- 
ined as thoroughly and with more 
painstaking care than for ordinary 
What is the exact 
lens formula for each eye? Are the 
What are 
the facial measurements, pupillary 
distance, decentration ? 


“street glasses.” 
eyes free of pathology ? 


( Remember 
the statement made by the American 
Optometric Association: if the 
glasses fit the worker, he'll wear 
them!) 

The materials for the lenses and 
frame are chosen—in the light of 
the job needs, and accepted safety 
standards. 

This means that men like Jim, and 
Ernest, and Cliff . . 
of other workers throughout the 
country can work in comfort, 
health and safety. In one recent five- 
year period in New York State, 10,- 
000 cases of industrial eye injuries 
were reported . . . and the startling 
fact is that—according to experts 
9,000 of these accidents could have 
been avoided. 

How 


. and thousands 


many hours of agony are 
represented here? How many fam- 
ily budgets were slaughtered by hos- 
pital bills, specialists’ fees, reduced 
earning power? Are the men in 
your plant receiving the eye care 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety in Sight—Continued 


they deserve ... at work? And 
off-the-job too ? 

Here is a check list of visual safety 
at home: 

[s there an amateur carpenter 
sawing wood in the basement ¢ 

Does Mom wear eyeglasses that 
baby could break ? 

Are the little 
rough-and-tumble 


children playing 
games in fragile 


lenses and frames ? 


Can teen-age athletes play their 


best basketball, 

in eyeglasses 
school work? 

All 


adoption of safety glasses. Unbreak- 


football or hockey 


the above cases suggest the 
able lenses and sturdy frames are 
available. It costs less to supply the 
proper than 
to repair the damage that might be 
done without it. 


vision care now 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
Tuts $1,000,000 FLow _ station, 
owned and operated by the San Ja- 
cinto Oil Company, is located on 
Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo, in the 
heart of the oil producing area. Col- 
lecting 50,000 barrels of crude oil 
per day from 20 wells located be- 
neath the 100-foot-deep lake, the 
station requires maximum protec- 
tion against devastating fires, such 
as have occurred at other locations. 
Shown under installation test at the 
right is the Fire-Fog system manu- 
factured and installed by 
matic” Sprinkler 


*Auto- 


designed for 


C¢ rporation of 


Venezuela. 146 Fire-Fog nozzles, lo- 
cated in strategic areas in the maze 
of pipes and tanks, are set off when 
the slightest fire is detected by the 
quick-operating rate-of-rise heat ac- 
tuated devices located throughout the 
station. These devices trip a release 
which starts a flow of nitrogen gas 
from a nitrogen pressure cylinder. 
The gas is then propelled through 
an air motor, starting a diesel en- 
gine which drives a 1,500-gpm ver- 
tical turbine fire pump at 100 
pounds pressure. All of this takes 
place within seconds after the fire is 
detected. 


SAFETY PAMPHLET 


“SEAT BELTS SAVE LIVES” is the title 
of an eight-page illustrated booklet, 
published by the National Safety 
Council, giving factual data on how 
seat belts lessen injuries and reduce 
the possibility of death in auto acci- 
dents. 

Research statistics in the brocliiure 
show injuries are prevented or les- 
an accident 
when driving at moderate speeds. 
Seat belts’ high 
speeds is fairly well accepted by the 
motoring public, the National Safety 
Council believes. 

Associations, 


sened even if occurs 


effectiveness at 


civic groups and 
employers, the Council pointed out, 
may wish to distribute the booklet as 
a safety education item. In addition, 
fleet operators who have installed 
seat belts in their vehicles can use 
the booklet to encourage both on and 
off-the-job use of belts. 


“Seat Belts Save Lives” was pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil in conjunction with the American 
Medical Association and the Public 
Health Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. A sample copy of the booklet 
is available from the Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 


ELECTRONIC ALARM 


A NEW ELECTRONIC alarm called 


Photolarm has been introduced by 
Photolarm, Inc. The device photo- 


graphs a burglar in action. When 
the intruder crosses an invisible pro- 
jected beam, the alarm automatically 
and simultaneously turns on a tlood- 
light, takes a movie picture of the 
culprit and rings an alarm bell. The 
mechanism is capable of resetting it- 
self and is both tamperproof and 
portable. Its walnut cabinet is de- 
signed to simulate a dictating ma- 
chine or an air conditioner. Avail- 
able in two models, the Photolarm 
requires no installation and can be 
plugged into any standard outlet. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FILM 


DEMONSTRATION of a 
new technique in fire-fighting is fea- 
tured in a film just released by 
Wasco Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of fire-venting equipment. The 20- 
minute color and sound film is being 


A DRAMATIC 


‘made available to fire department 


the 
Canada for instruc- 


and fire safety officials 


country and in 


acToss 


tional purposes. 


In close-up shots at Factory 


Mutual Insurance Co. Laboratories, 
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BESTS 
DIGEST or INSURANCE STC 


presents the following vital data 


FRAUDULENT 
CLAIMS 


Our Claims Investigation Department 
verifies the validity of questionable 
insurance claims. On one famous 
occasion, we obtained a snapshot of 
a “seriously injured” plaintiff check- 
ing his crutches at a railroad station 
preparatory to a night out on the 
town. This not only saved our client 
a lot :of money, but the attendant 
publicity made other possible fraud- 
ulent claimants more careful for 
years afterwards. If you have a simi- 
lar problem, call Pinkerton’s. 


on the entire active market 


Holdings in Subsidiaries 
Classification of 
Admitted Assets 


Dividend Record and 
Current Rate 

Financial Exhibits— 
10 years 

Operating Earnings— 
10 years 

Consolidated Financial 


Number of Sto¢ 

Allocation of Tatat 
Premium Writings 

Important Comm 
Stock Holdings 

Average Underw 
Ratios—5 yeats 

Company Directs 
Officials 


Statements 
Consolidated Earnings 
History and Growth 


Agent 


Please write for further inform 


Alfred M. Best Company, fr 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38,: 


Name of Stock 


Per Share figures 





PINKERTON’S 


National Detective Agency, Inc. 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Forty-five branch offices from coast to coast 

















a fire is tamed by Pyrodomes, 
Wasco’s moulded skylights that 
combine daylighting with fire-vent- 
ing through the Built of 
weather-proof, translucent acrylic, 
these skylights have heat seals that 
cause them to spring open automati- 
cally in case of fire, allowing pent-up 
heat, smoke and explosive gases to 
Fire-venting reduces dam- 
age by slowing the spread of fire and 
permitting firemen to approach 
closer to the fire. 


r¢ of. 


escape. 


GAS DETECTOR 


GAS EXPLOSIONS AROUND the coun- 
try continue to harass utility ex- 
ecutives and underwriters. Certain 
of these are beyond anyone’s power 
to control, but many can be averted 
with adequate detection programs. 

Detectogas Instruments, Inc. re- 
cently introduced a new monitoring 
device which continuously and auto- 
matically detects changes in air den- 
sity caused by gas build-ups. The 
Detectogas Monitor operates like a 
mechanical balance ; it has no hot fil- 
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aments and can safely be installed in 
hazardous areas. When gas is pres- 
ent the balance trips, closing a sec- 
ondary alarm circuit through an ex- 
plosion-proof switch. 


WINTER DRIVING HINTS 


THE INCLEMENT DRIVING condi- 
tions in winter demand exceptional 
skill in the handling of automobiles. 
Failure to follow certain basic rules 
and taking unnecessary chances, may 
result in many bad accidents. 

1. A car should be properly winter- 
ized: anti-freeze and snow tires in- 
stalled, chains inspected and re- 
paired, head lights, defrosters and 


windshield wiper blades all put in 
top operating condition. 

2. Skill and caution on slippery 
roads, will help to avoid collisions 
even when other drivers are at fault. 
Every vehicle driver should get the 
feel of the road and adjust his speed 
so that he can stop should an emer- 
gency arise. 

3. Put chains on rear tires when re- 
quired. However, also remove them 
as soon as the need is over. Riding 
with chains over bare roads, causes 
unnecessary and useless wear. 

4. Remember that snow tires are 
only a traction assist on snowy or 
muddy roads. To depend on them 
for quick stopping on slippery roads 
is dangerous. 

5. Never apply brakes suddenly on 
slippery roads. Pump slowly and 
steadily to a slowdown or stop. Ac- 
celerating suddenly may also cause 
skidding. 

6. Allow plenty of distance behind 
the car in front, not only for safe 
stopping but also for better vision 
of traffic conditions ahead. 


—Safety Information 
Royal Globe Ins. Group 
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YOUR INJURY ODDS 


WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES of suf- 
fering during the year an injury 
severe enough to require medical at- 
tention or restrict your activity? A 
little better than one in four, says 
the Health Insurance Institute. 

Figures produced by the U. S. 
National Health Survey program 
showed that in a_ twelve-month 
period about million 
Americans received injuries that in- 
volved medical care or caused them 
to limit their usual activities for at 
least a day. This total, said the In- 
stitute, represented a rate of twenty- 
eight injuries per one hundred per- 
sons in the U. S. 

Among the injured persons, six 


fe yrty-seven 


out of ten had some activity restric- 
tion, eight out of ten needed medical 
care, and one out of six were em- 
ployed persons who lost one or more 
days from work. 

One of the noteworthy findings, 
was that youth was more prone to 
injury than the aged. Persons be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
four suffered injuries at the rate of 
thirty-three per one hundred. The 
under-fifteen age group had a 
thirty-one per one hundred injury 
rate while the 25-64 bracket and 
persons sixty-five and over both had 
rates of about twenty-five per one 
hundred. 

Men sustained injuries about half 
again as often as women, the rates 
being thirty-three per one hundred 
for men and twenty-three pet 
hundred for women. 

Although the over-all injury rate 
for women was lower than for men, 
the female advantage was built up 
in the earlier years. By the time 
they reached the age of sixty-five or 
over, women had injuries about twice 
as frequently as men, thirty-two per 
one hundred to seventeen per one 
hundred. 

The rates were just about re- 
versed in the under-fifteen bracket, 
with boys incurring injuries at a 


one 
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rate of thirty-eight per one hundred 
and girls at twenty-four per one 
hundred. In the 15-24 bracket, males 
were twice as injury prone, forty- 
eight per one hundred to twenty-one 
per one hundred for women. 

About 10% of the injuries resulted 
from motor vehicle accidents, 17% 
occurred while at work, 41% hap- 
pened in the home, and the remain- 
ing 32% were due to “other or un- 
known” types of accidents. 

The injury rates by place of resi- 
dence were similar. The in- 
jury rate for persons living in urban 
areas twenty-eight per one 
hundred, for persons in rural non- 
farm areas it was twenty-nine per 
one hundred, and for rural farm 
areas, twenty-seven per one hundred. 


very 


was 


Some 424 million days of re- 
stricted activity resulted from in- 
juries during the twelve-month 
period, including 114 million days 
spent in bed at home or in a hospital. 
Also included in the restricted activ- 
ity days were 106 million days lost 
from work and thirteen million days 
lost from school. 

School, in addition, played a sig- 
nificant part when injured persons 
were classified by their major ac- 
tivity. It was found that the highest 
rate, thirty-four per one hundred 
persons, occurred among persons 
whose major activity was going to 
school. 

Family income also seemed to have 
a bearing on the injury rate, which 
was lowest, twenty-three per one 
hundred, among families earning un- 
der $2,000 a year and highest, thirty- 
three per one hundred among fam- 
ilies earning $7,000 or more. 

Only 6% of the accidental injuries 
required hospitalization, and the 
leading cause was auto accidents. 
Thirty per cent of those injured in 
motor vehicle mishaps needed hos- 
pital care as compared with 3% of 
those injured at work and 4% in- 
jured at home. 


—The Pilot 
—Pilot Life 


TO SUM UP 
HERE IN BRIEF are ten fundamentals 
which will go a long way toward 
safeguarding life and limb and earn- 
ing power and also help to produce 
maximum efficiency : 
1. Work safely— 
Find the safest way to do each job, 
then do it that way until it becomes 
a habit. 
2. Use guards 
Use all machinery guards and per- 
sonal protective equipment provided 
for your use. 
3. Observe safety rules— 
Keep from getting hurt by observing 
all safety rules and instructions. 
4. Report hazards— 
Report to your supervisor, foreman 
or safety committeeman any hazard- 
ous condition on your job. 
5. Fellow workers— 
Watch out for the safety of your 
fellow workers. 
6. Safety committees— 
Work with the safety committee in 
your shop. If there is none, try to 
organize one and assist in its work 
through safety and health hazards 
check-ups, inspections, and accident 
investigations. 
7. Personal hygiene— 
Ability to produce depends upon 
physical fitness; therefore, use all 
sanitary and hygiene facilities pro- 
vided. Do not eat at your work- 
bench. 
8. Neatness 
Since housekeeping is an effective 
safety measure keep your bench, 
machine, or other workplace clean 
and neat. 
9, Cooperate 
Cooperate with your employer, fel- 
low workers and safety authorities 
in their efforts to reduce industrial 
accidents and diseases. 
10. Remember— 
Remember that it is your life, your 
health, your limb, your pay envelope 
and your family’s welfare. Make 
sure that your job is safe—first, last, 


and always. 
—Safety Information 
Royal-Globe Ins. Group 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1959 
January ... $112,983,000 
February .. 98,120,000 


August .... 
September . 
October .... 
November . 
December .. 


101,903,000 96,444,000 





TOTAL . $1,107,824,000 $1,047,073,000 
Losses by Years 

1950 8,909,000 1955 $885,218,000 
1951 730,084,000 1956 989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1959 
January 2,790 


3,250 
3,510 
3,360 
3,440 
3,490 


August 

September 
October 

November ....... 


W seaie .....<, 33,400 34,150 
3,650 
Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


December 


accidental 
deaths 


Ten Months 
1960 1959 Change 


76,400 75,400 
31,200 30,660 


ALT TYPES «ss 
Motor Vehicle ... 
Other Public 14,300 14,350 
Work 11,600 11,500 
Home ........... 21,900 21,400 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest... source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single Subscription: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 
another publication of 


ALFR 


PANY, INC, 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 











New Publications—from page 26 


Products Liability in the Automobile 
Industry by Cornelius W,. Gillam, 
Associate Professor of Business Law 
in the College of Business Admini- 
stration at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


This is a study of the products 
liability of automobile manufacturers, 
the legal and economic basis of this 
liability, its meaning to business 
management, and measures which 
could be taken for refinement of the 
concept. 

The author traces the development 
of modern products liability, with 
primary reference to the automobile 
industry. He discusses or cites every 
American court decision dealing with 
automotive products liability, as well 
as the liability associated with analo- 
gous goods. 

This work offers the first complete 
appraisal of automobile cases, and of 
products liability in the automobile 
industry in general, provides a state- 
ment of the managerial implications 
of products liability, and, for the first 
time, relates the principles of prod- 
ucts liability to an industry’s over- 
all economic structure. The conclu- 
sions are of great 
importance to the insurance indus- 
try, as well as to the legal profession. 


interest and 


239 pps. $4.75 per copy. Published 
by the University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


International Insurance: A Tribute to 
Alfred Manes, edited by Hardy F. 
Glass, LL.D. 


This new anthology of interna- 
tional insurance will be of vital in- 
terest to people in the insurance 
business the world over, and particu- 
larly to teachers and students of in- 
surance. 

Besides coupling the articles by 
authorities in Part I of the book 
“Tnternationalism and Reinsurance,” 
by Professor Marcel Grossman; 
“International Aspects of Marine In- 
surance,” by Victor Dover; and 
“Principles and Practice of Interna- 
tional Elemental Catastrophe Insur- 
ance,” by Dr. Curt Rommel—Mr. 
Glass wrote Part II, which consists 
of “Pathways in International In- 
surance and Development Trends in 
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Europe,” and a speech he delivered 
in honor of the eightieth birthday of 
Professor Manes, world renowned 
promoter of international insurance 
and economics. 


132 pps. $4.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the International Insurance 
Momitor, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


All Lines Insurance, edited by Dan M. 
McGill, Ph.D., C.L.U., Executive 
Director, the S. S. Heubner Foun- 
dation for Insurance Education. 


A compilation of the latest series 
of Heubner Foundation lectures, 
presenting the views of an eminent 
group of authorities on one of the 
most significant insurance develop- 
ments of this century. 

Most contributors to this volume 
represent organizations with broad 
experience in multiple and all lines 
insurance. The topic is considered 
from the standpoint of underlying 
forces, legal environment, adminis- 
tration, product development, losses 
and expenses, marketing, invest- 
ments, training, and supervision. 


202 pps. $5.50 per copy. Published 
by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Illinois. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


New editions of these pamphlets 
are now available covering Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
They incorporate important changes 
in the laws of these five states. Each 
contains a digest and complete text 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
and pertinent supplementary laws, 
including all amendments enacted by 
the 1959 or 1960 legislative ses- 
sions. The Pennsylvania pamphlet 
also contains a digest and text of its 
Occupational Disease Act. Annota- 
tions of cases decided since publica- 
tion of the latest editions also are 
included. 


$1.50 each; available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 


New 


York. 


Property and Casualty Insurance by 
Curtis M. Elliott, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Insurance at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

This is the first volume in the 
projected National Association of 
Insurance Agents—McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Bookshelf series. De- 
signed primarily for the independent 
insurance agent, it contains valuable 
information to help him successfully 
sell and effectively service property 
and casualty insurance. 

Stressing policy coverage, the book 
presents various approaches to mod- 
ern insurance programs. In_ plain 
language it explains risk and insur- 
ance, the organization of the indus- 
try, common types of policies and 
legal aspects of contracts. In addi- 
tion, many specific facets of property 
and casualty insurance are covered, 
with detailed explanatory examples. 


200 pps. $6.00 per copy. Published 
by McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Hine's Insurance Counsel—52nd Edi- 
tion 


This volume lists insurance and 
transportation defense counsel in the 
United States and Canada. All listees 
have been carefully selected on the 
basis of experience and local reputa- 
tion. Supplemental listings include 
handwriting experts ; insurance com- 
panies; company groups; organiza- 
tions; state insurance officials and 
transportation lines. 


605 pps. Claim or legal officials 
may obtain copies without charge 
from Hine’s Legal Directory, Inc., 
P.O. Box 71 (X), Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. 


Casualty Actuarial Society Proceed- 


ings 


The 1959 volume of the proceed- 
ings includes reviews of earlier 
papers, eight papers delivered at the 
May meeting and the twelve pre- 
sented at the November conclave. 


$10.00. Copies may be obtained 
from A. Z. Skelding, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, 200 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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“One Stop!” 


One Stop Selling with Atna’s brand new Paycheck Protection 
Plan gives you multiple sales of A & H accounts . 
business off a shelf. Stop at one place of business and check out with 5, 10, 
50, 200 new accounts! So Rasy. You sell the boss. He helps you sell 
the employees. Autna gives you terrific sales tools covering every step of 
the way. SO Simple. Employees buy Paycheck Protection at low, 


. . like plucking new 





low rates via payroll deductions. Each policy is individualized. Each person 
selects the Accident and Sickness benefits he needs. SO Successful. 
Employees want the security, they like the price, and appreciate the 
convenience. Management avoids awkward employee relation problems, 
since covered employees receive income when disabled. And you? 
You get home at night with a briefcase full of new, individual accounts. 


“90 Sales!” 





Why not?.. 


It’s a great day every day you concentrate on A®tna’s 
PAYCHECK PROTECTION PLAN. Here’s an easy way to 
reach a big market .. . the price is so right . . . and 
you have so many features to offer — = The employee 
picks the monthly income he will need, should he be 
disabled through accident or sickness. « This monthly 
income is guaranteed FOR LIFE to the employee totally 
disabled by accident .. . for as long as two full years 
if totally disabled by sickness. @ The plan can be 
tailored to include accidental death and medical ex- 
penses arising from accident. = It can be made to 
complement existing insurance such as Hospitalization, 
Workmen’s Compensation or Group Insurance. 


The cost? Kept to a minimum thanks to modern in- 
expensive operating methods and wide participation in 
the plan. The employee authorizes deductions from his 
pay; the employer may choose to bear all, part or none 
of the premium cost. 


Each employee is personally interviewed. Each em- 
ployee obtains the full story of the PAYcHECK PROTEC- 
TION PLAN. And most are quick to see the advantages 
of this great plan backed by a great company — the 
Etna Insurance Company. 


Get this in the mail today. 
— iz 


AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY - 55 ELM STREET + HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me more information about 
ftna’s new Paycheck Protection Plan. 


a 


ADDRE 


Proven Symbols of 


Professional Service 


ANOTHER DAY, 
ANOTHER BATCH 


2 = 2 s 





Ass’n Notes 


American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance: D. W. Gregg, 
president of The American College of Life 
Underwriters, was elected president suc- 
ceeding J. E. Hedges, professor of insur- 
ance, University of Indiana. J. S. Bickley, 
University of Texas, was named first vice- 
president, and Kenneth Herrick, Texas 
Christian University, second vice-president. 
J. F. Trosper, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Bolivia has 
admitted the United States Fire for fire- 
marine, casualty-surety operations on be- 
half of the association. Grace y Cia. are 
agents. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. has been 
admitted to Japan to transact fire, marine, 
casualty-surety business on behalf of the 
association. 


Association of Ins. Agency Accountants: 
Officers of this New York City organization 
are: President, S. Raymond Engel (Jaffe 
Agency); vice president, Thomas E. Beatty 
(Corroon & Reynolds Group); treasurer, 
Inthony Maltese (David C. White Agency); 
and secretary, Tad R. Ullman (National 
Cash Register). 

Casualty Managers’ Ass'n: Officers of 
this New York City association are: Chair- 
man, James Strain (vice president, York- 
shire Ins. Co. of N. Y.); vice chairman, 
Matthew S. Dunne (resident vice president, 
American Ins. Co.); and secretary-treasurer, 
John Grygo, Jr. (assistant secretary, York- 
shire Ins. Group). 

General Adjustment Bureau: Chicago 
departmental office appointments: Lester 
1. Reid, manager of marine div., assigned 
additional duties working with assistant 
general manager J. F. Boehner in super- 
vision of Michigan; S. L. Bassett, executive 
general adjuster; and Alfred V. Haerer, 
executive assistant, assuming duties involy 
ing personnel and education. Hall Lippin- 
cott has been made general adjuster at 
Chicago regional office. 

Howard C. King has succeeded Mr. Bas- 
sett as regional manager for metropolitan 
Chicago area and is replaced as manage 
of Chicago Loop office by Arthur B. Wool- 
verton, while Raymond J]. Caldwell be- 
comes manager of Chicago North Side 
office succeeding Mr. Woolverton. T. L. 
Nelson, Jr., has been advanced to Chicago 
South Side office as general adjuster. 

Manager Gordon F. Thompson has been 
transferred to Marquette (Ill) replacing 
Mr. Nelson and is succeeded at Evanston 
(Ill.) by George W. Balow, Jr. William E. 
Dillion has been appointed manager at 
Lombard, Il., replacing Mr. Caldwell. 

Paul C. Foster has accepted an assign- 
ment to Denver (Colo.) office as general 
adjuster. Vern D. Davies has assumed the 
position of district manager at Saginaw 
(Mich.) and will also supervise the terri- 
tory serviced by the Bay City, Lansing, 
Flint and Owosso offices. 

Advanced to regional managers: James 
L. Chancellor at Sioux Falls succeeding 
Mr. Haerer; Don D. Alexander at Detroit 
replacing Mr. Lippincott; and Paul Lang 
ford at Witchita, Kan., to succeed Mr. 
Foster. Manager Donald L. Wolfe has been 
moved from Warren (Ohio) to Cleveland 
East Side office replacing Mr. Alexander. 

William T. Murphy has been appointed 
manager of industry relations at national 
office and Earl F. Leach promoted to suc- 
ceed him as general manager of eastern 
dept. Charles M. Clarke has been transfer- 
red to national office as national manager- 
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group claims. James I. Mackenzie, manager 
of education and research div., eastern 
dept., succeeds Mr. Clarke as associate 
editor of “Know Our Business.’ 

Southeastern dept. changes: R. K. Rice, 
Jr., promoted to assistant general manager; 
and John M. UpdeGraff advanced to ex- 
ecutive manager. Regional manager R. H. 
Alexander has been transferred to Miami, 
Fla., replacing Mr. UpdeGraff and is suc 
ceeded at Nashville, Tenn., by John H. 
Allred, who was manager at Chattanooga 
branch. 

New branch offices: Malone, N. Y. 
William M. Young, manager; and Upper 
Marlboro, Md.—John T. Rhodes, manager. 

Location changes: Southeastern depart- 
mental office, now at 1776 Peachtree Road, 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Me., 470 
Forest Ave.; and Manchester, N. H., 1230 
Elm St. 

Insurance Information institute: Roland 
H. Lange, assistant to the president and 
also vice president of Hartford Group, was 
re-elected president and Paul B. Cullen, 
manager of information and education 
dept. of Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., re 
elected vice president. J. Carroll Bateman 
is general manger. 

Insurance Inst. for Highway Safety: 
Dwight M. McCracken, vice president of 
Liberty Mutual Ins., was elected chairman 
of the board of governors succeeding 
Thomas C. Morrill, vice president of State 
Farm Mutual Auto. Russell I. Brown was 
re-elected president and Richard O. Ben- 
nett, secretary-treasurer. 

Marine Office of America: Joseph E. 
Doti, formerly vice president and secretary 
of United States P. & I. Agency, has been 
appointed a vice president with supervi- 
sion of marine protection and indemnity 
claims. 


Md.-Del. Insurance Field Club: Officers 
elected: President, W. Darby Miller (Agri- 
cultural Group); vice president, Paul E. 
Zacharski (Centennial Ins.); secretary, 
Edward W. Lazenby (American Home 
Assur.); and treasurer, Eugene P. Dough- 
erty (Fidelity & Casualty). 
National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
Carl A. Hulbert, who recently resigned as 
Commissioner of Insurance for Utah, has 
been appointed western counsel (zone 6 
states plus other western states), with offices 
at 1055 E. 21st South, Salt Lake City. 
National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
John L. O’Brien, who was assistant man- 
ager of general liability div., has been 
named manager of newly-established mul- 
tiple line div. Richard Lino has been 
promoted to manager of actuarial div. and 
Nicholas F. Miller, Jr., advanced to assist- 
ant actuary. 

John A. Wadlewski has been elevated 
to assistant manager of Pacific Coast office. 


North Central Comp. Rating Bureau: 
Leary Jones has been appointed assistant 
manager of this bureau in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Society of CPCU: Officers 
organized Rochester Chapter 
John J. Holahan (Holahan Agency); vice 
president, Allen Fischer (Standard Acci 
dent); secretary, Theodore R. Tuke 
(Charles H. Tuke Agency); and treasurer, 
John R. Riedman (Riedman Agency). 

St. Louis Chapter officers: President, 
Robert C. Hunter (Daniel & Henry Co.); 
Ist vice president, Roger P. English (E. D. 
English & Co.); 2nd vice president, Dax id 
R. Anderson (Marsh & McLennan); treas 
urer, Winston Brown (Crum & Forster 
Group); and secretary, Melvin E. Crawford 
(Marsh & McLennan). 


of newly- 
President, 


Officers of newly-formed Great Smoky 
Mountains Chapter: President, J. D. Clem- 
ents (M. F. Flenniken & Co.; vice president, 
C. Louis Patten (Pegues) & Patten Ins. 
Agency); and secretary-treasurer, R. L. 
Oakes, Jr. (M. F. Flenniken & Co.). 

Officers of new Hawaii Chapter: Presi- 
dent, Tin-Yuke Char (Continental Ins. 
Agency); vice president, Mark Briggs 
(Hawaii Cas. & Surety Rating Bureau); 
secretary, William A. Hahn; and treasurer, 
William T. Hiraoka (Nat'l Mortgage & 
Finance Co.). 

Society of Ins. Accountants: Elects of- 
ficers: President, John B. Stewart (assistant 
controller, The Fund); executive vice 
president, Robert G. Espic (vice president 
and assistant comptroller, Aetna Casualty); 
vice president, William J. Robinson (comp- 
troller, Insurance Co. of N. A.); treasurer, 
Finn D. Nilsson (comptroller, Royal-Globe 
Group); and secretary, Everard P. Smith. 
South-Eastern Undrs. Ass'n: Pelham W. 
Jolly, Jr. Thomas S. Videon, Jr., and 
Richard G. Westbrook have been pro- 
moted to assistant secretaries. 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Ga.: Has 
changed its named to Insurance Fieldmen’s 
Association of Georgia. 


Surety Manager's Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
Michael A. Verdrose (Great American Ins.) 
was elected president succeeding Donald 
E. Harned (Travelers Indemnity). William 
]. Flaherty (Aetna Ins.) was elected vice 
president and Richard J. Purcell (Com- 
mercial Union-North British Group) 
secretary-treasurer. 


Surplus Line Ass'n of Cal.: John L. 
Guidery has been named manager succeed- 
ing Thomas A. Scadden, retired, and is 
replaced as assistant manager by A. Lester 
Lathrop. 


Texas Ins. Fieldmen's Ass'n: 
elects officers: President, Wayne Shaw 
(Travelers); vice president, William A. 
Martin (Floyd West & Co.); secretary, John 
R. Goddard, II, (Aetna); and treasurer, 
Herb Camp (Commercial Union-No. Brit 
ish Group). 

Corpus-Valley div. officers: 
Don J. Manthe (Floyd West 
president, M. L. Walling (America Fore 
Loyalty Group); and secretary-treasurer, 
Dick Clay (Cravens, Dargan & Co.). 

Officers of Houston div.: President, 
Weldon Burns (Aetna Casualty); vice 
president, Don Cline (Home, N. Y.); secre 
tary, Carlos Guerguin (Campbell & Can 
tella); and treasurer, William T. 
America Fore Loyalty Group). 

North Texas div. officers elected: 
dent, William V. Collins, Jr. (Crum & 
Forster Group); vice president, Elbert 
Kennemer and secretary, Joe P. Wright 
(Commercial Union-No. British Group); 
and assistant secretary and treasurer, Jul- 
ian Speed (retired). 

West Texas div. officers: President, 
Harold Nixon (Home, N. Y.); vice presi- 
dent, Gene Dragg (Cravens, Dargan & Co.); 
secretary, R. Bryan Sloan (American In- 
demnity); and treasurer, Frank Schimpf 
\merica Fore Loyalty Group). 


Alamo div. 


President, 
& Co.); vice 


Briggs 


Presi 


U. S. Aviation Undrs.: Richard S. Brock- 
way was elected vice president and John 
N. Huwer elected to succeed him as as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Western Ins. Information Service: Offi- 
cers: President, John T. Gurash (president, 
Pacific Employers); vice president, James 
G. Shields, Jr. (executive vice president, 
Industrial Indemnity); and __ secretary- 
treasurer, Leonard T. Backus (vice presi- 
dent, Fireman's Fund Ins. Co.) 
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Announcing the 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
196] 


National Advertising Campaign 


If your anger mounts (and whose doesn’t) when 
our nation and our principles are subject to abuse 
and ridicule—and if you are dismayed when you 
encounter resulting doubt and confusion that 
threatens our confidence—then you think as 
we do that... 


... It 18 a good thing to pause from time to 
time to reflect upon the ideals, the high purpose 
and strong convictions of those courageous indi- 


viduals who gave us our freedom—and with it | 


competitive enterprise which has helped forge 
our American Way of Life. 

That is the aim of America Fore Loyalty’s 
1961 National Advertising Campaign. In this 
series of nine full page, full color advertisements 
appearing in leading national magazines, the spirit 
of individual liberty and responsibility will be 
dramatized. The illustrations of events of the 
American Revolution are taken from America 
Fore Loyalty’s collection of historical paintings. 


Our purpose is to serve the national interest. Should we suc- 


ceed we also will serve our insurance interests—for what is 


good for America is good for her people and her industries. 


j hospalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
« Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. «© The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
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questions « answers 


PART V—ACCOUNTING, FINANCE & AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


QUESTION VI 
The Federal Reserve 
charged with the task of assisting in 
the maintenance of economic stabil- 
ity. Among the means available to 
help discharge this important duty 
are: 

1. Operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee. 

2. Power to change reserve require- 
ments of member banks. 

3. Authority to set the rediscount 
rate. 

(a & b) State specifically what ac- 
the Federal Soard 
might take in each of these three 
areas to combat an inflationary trend 
in our economy, and show how the 
action you suggest would serve to 
prevent further inflation. 

(c) Explain fully the effect the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Commit- 


System is 


tion Reserve 


tee purchases might be expected to 
have upon U. S. Treasury financing 
of the public debt. 


Answer 


(a&b) The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in order to maintain economic 
stability in the face of an inflationary 
threat, would likely engage in the fol- 
lowing practices : 

1. The Market Committee 
would attempt to sell U. S. Govern- 
ment securities and bankers accept- 
ances owned by the federal reserve 
banks. The these 
securities would likely pay for these 
securities with personal bank checks 
member banks. These 
member banks would, in turn, have 
their central reserves charged against 
in order to “cash” the checks by the 
federal reserve bank. The resulting 
decrease in member banks’ reserves 
would thus restrict their ability to 
expand credit. Banks with no excess 
would be forced to call 
some of their outstanding loans, to 


( Jpen 


purchasers of 


drawn on 


reserves 


For February, 1961 


(Continued) 


sell some assets, or borrow from the 
reserve bank. Market 
selling, therefore, would either re- 
duce the outstanding money supply 
or, at least, limit its potential increase 
and in this way tend to combat infla- 
tion. 

2. The Federal Reserve Board might 
also raise the legal reserve require- 
ment of member banks. This action 
increases the percentage of deposits 
which member banks are required to 
maintain as a reserve balance in the 
federal reserve bank. Therefore, in 
order to meet this new requirement, 
member banks might be forced to 
call some loans in order to obtain 
funds for replenishing their central 
reserve accounts. This assumes that 


The Open 


they previously had extended credit 
to the limit of their legal-reserve re- 
quirement prior to the increase by 
the Federal Board. Obvi- 
ously, if they had excess central re- 


Reserve 


serves at the time of the change there 
would be little “restricting’’ effect by 
this action. In any event, a raising 
of legal reserve requirements will 
generally tend to restrict the oppor- 
tunity of member banks to expand 
credit and frequently will cause them 
to actually tighten credit by calling in 
some of their loans. 

3. The federal reserve banks might 
increase the rediscount rate. 
This is the rate charged by the fed- 
eral banks when member 
banks discount some of their com- 
paper in 


alse ) 
reserve 


order to increase 
reserve balances. In_ other 

member banks are per- 
mitted to “borrow” funds from the 
federal reserve for the purpose of 
their central 
Commercial loan paper must be “‘dis- 
counted” the second time (hence the 
term “rediscount’”) by the federal 
reserve bank in order to have the 
member bank’s central reserves in- 
creased. When the rediscount rate is 
increased, the margin between the 


mercial 
their 
words, 


increasing reserves, 


original rate charged the borrower 
and the rediscount rate charged by 
the federal reserve bank is reduced. 
This narrowing of margin in “inter- 
est” which a member bank makes on 
its lending operations tends to dis- 
courage the “borrowing” of funds 
from the federal reserve bank. In 
other words, such a procedure is 
much less profitable than it was prior 
to the increase in the rediscount rate. 
The member banks may well increase 
their lending rates which will serve 
to discourage prospective borrowers. 
In summary, the increase in the re- 
discount rate by the reserve banks is 
the use of that means to combat in- 
flation. 

(c) U. S. Treasury financing of the 
public debt will be simplified by Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee purchases. As the majority of 
such purchases comprise U. S. secu- 
rities, the demand thus created will 
tend to support the market for gov- 
ernments. Moreover, it will have the 
effect of increasing the price of these 
securities therefore reducing their 
yield and, consequently, the Treas- 
ury’s debt-service charge. 

\ secondary effect will also aid the 
Treasury in its debt management. 
Purchases of securities by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee tends to increase member banks’ 
reserves thus encouraging them to 
purchase U. S. bonds. In addition, 
they may use these new reserves to 
make more commercial loans. This 
increase in the money supply should 
have the effect of reducing the inter- 
est rates in general which will there- 
fore assist the Treasury in maintain 
ing its low interest rate policy. 


QUESTION VIII 


Sales finance companies have been in 
existence in the United States for 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.P.C.U. Questions—Conti 


nvea 


many The volume of their 
business and, therefore, the funds re- 
quired for their operation have stead- 
ily increased until today they consti- 
tute the suppliers of a major segment 
of consumer credit. 

(a) credit and 
name the most important sources of 
such credit. 

(b) Explain the operations of the 


years. 


Define consumer 


sales finance companies and describe 
the documents most commonly used 
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to secure their loans at (1) the 
wholesale level (floor planning ), and 
(2) the retail level. 

(c) Name and describe the advan- 
tages of each of the sources of the 
long term funds needed by these sales 
finance companies. 


Answer 


(a) Consumer credit is defined as 
short or intermediate term credit 
extended generally to finance pur- 
chases of various types of consumer 
goods and services (not including 
residential housing ). 

The more important sources of 
consumer credit would include at 


least the following : 
1. Commercial banks 
2. Sales finance companies 


3. Consumer finance companies 

4. Credit unions 

5. Trade credit (from department 
stores and other retail outlets) 

6. Pawn brokers 

7. Diners’ Clubs, Hotel Credit Cards, 
Airline Travel Credit and 
short term sources. 

(b) Sales finance companies extend 
funds to be used to finance the pur- 
chase of consumer durable goods. 
(1) At the wholesale level, a trust 
receipt is used which permits the 
sales finance company to retain own- 
ership while the dealer has posses- 
sion for display purposes. Upon sale 
of the merchandise, the finance com- 
pany secures its funds and then 
passes title directly to the purchaser. 

A chattel mortgage may also be 

used in which case a mortgage on the 
automobile or appliance serves as 
security for the loan. In case of de- 
fault, the mortgage is exercised to 
gain possession of the goods. 
(2) On the retail level, the pur- 
chaser signs a note for the amount 
due and, in addition, he will likely 
be required to sign either a condi- 
tional sales agreement or a chattel 
mortgage, or a bailment lease as se- 
curity for the debt. 

Under a conditional sales agree- 
ment, title remains with the finance 
company until payments are com- 
pleted on the principal. 

The operation of the chattel mort- 
gage has already been described. The 
bailment lease is similar to the condi- 
tional sales agreement except that the 
payments are looked upon as rent. 
Under either, however, title passes 


similar 


to the purchaser only upon comple- 
tion of payments. 

(c) Sales finance companies use the 
following sources for their needed 
long term funds. Each source has its 
special advantage as indicated. 

1. Common stock which is sold 
through the open market is perhaps 
the best source for equity capital. 
Such funds may be utilized on a 
permanent basis and payment for 
the use of them, known as dividends, 
need only be made if profits warrant 
it. 

2. Internal financing is accomplished 
simply by the retention of earnings 
in the business. It has the advantage 
of common stock in that funds can be 
used on a permanent basis. In addi- 
tion, this form of financing does not 
require the expense or effort in find- 
ing lenders as in the case of common 
stock. 

3. Direct placement loans with insur- 
ance companies offer large, readily 
available amounts of funds at a lower 
net cost, generally speaking, than 
common stock. Moreover, this form 
of loan frequently provides some 
flexibility in arranging increases and 
decreases as needs change. 

4. Commercial-bank loans and com- 
mercial paper, although usually con- 
sidered of a short term nature, may 
actually be long term if successive 
renewals are made over a long period 
of time. This source permits great 
flexibility and usually carries a low 
interest rate because of the short 
term nature of the paper used. 

5. Bonds, usually a major source of 
long term funds, are less frequently 
used because the finance companies 
have few fixed assets to offer as col- 
lateral. 


QUESTION VIII 


A Senator stated in late 1958 that 
the cost of carrying the Federal debt 
is too high. The Senate Finance 
Committee, perhaps spurred by this 
criticism, has begun a_ sweeping 
study of the debt management poli- 
cies of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment as part of an investigation of 
the government bond market. 

(a) Distinguish U. S. government 
debt management from (1) Federal 
fiscal policy, and (2) Federal mone- 
tary policy. 

(b) The United States government 
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offers bonds with different interest 
rates and maturity dates to appeal to 
various investors. Name the most 
important classes of investors in 
U.S. securities and indicate the spe- 
cial features of the issues which fit 
their needs best. 

(c) Explain why a program of debt 
financing intended to minimize debt 
service costs through the. use of 
short-term securities may negate the 
objective of minimizing the inflation- 
ary effects of an increase in the pub- 
lic debt. 


Answer 
(a) Debt management is a function 
of the U. S. Treasury and entails the 
issuing of government securities, the 


redeeming of maturing issues, and 


managing the periodic payment of 
interest when it comes due. The 
Treasury is concerned with the types 
of securities outstanding, the interest 
rates which apply to each and the 
class of investors holding the various 
types of securities. 
(1) Federal fiscal policy is a function 
of the Congress, the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Fiscal 
policy concerns the relationship be- 
tween Federal receipts arising out of 
tax revenues and borrowings, on the 
one hand, and Federal expenditures 
the budgeted appropriations of 
Congress—on the other. 
(2) Federal monetary policy rests 
in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board and is concerned with the 
management of the money supply 
of the United States. The Federal 
Reserve Board is committed to the 
task of managing the supply of and 
the demand for money throughout 
the economic system in such a way 
as to promote a stable economy with 
full employment. The major instru- 
ments through which such control 
over the economic system can take 
place are the power to engage in 
open market operations, the right to 
alter the legal reserve requirements, 
and the privilege of changing the re- 
discount rates. 
(b) The most important classes of 
U.S. security investors and the types 
of issues which appeal to them most 
are as follows: 
1. Commercial banks generally prefer 
treasury bills and notes because of 
the extreme liquidity of these short 
term notes. 
2. Life insurance companies and sav- 
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When overseas business methods are different . . . insurance 
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ings banks frequently purchase long 
term U. S. bonds because they are 
seeking safety of principal together 
with relatively high return. 

3. Pension trust funds also prefer 
long term bonds for their safety, 
their rate of return, and their pre- 
dictable maturity dates. 

4. Those individuals who seek maxi- 
mum return with safety of principal 
as well as liquidity generally prefer 
long term bonds. The small investors 
are particularly attracted to the sav- 
ings bonds because of their small de- 
nominations and their ease of pur- 
chase through payroll deduction 
plans. 

5. Corporate investors generally have 
short term funds to lend and thus 
make use of Treasury bills primarily 
because of their liquidity. Special 
notes are also provided for the ac- 
cumulation of corporate income tax 
funds. 

6. Social Security and other govern- 
ment trust funds purchase long-term 
bonds, especially issued for their 
needs. 

(c) Although the use of short term 
government securities will minimize 
the debt service charges because of 
their low interest rates, their use may 
add to inflationary pressures. Such 
securities are purchased largely by 
commercial banks and are easily 
“monetized” by depositing them with 
the Federal Reserve Bank as the 
member banks’ reserves. This poten- 
tial increase in the lending power of 
member banks has an inflationary 
tendency. In other words, if through 
this opportunity to expand credit an 
increase in the money supply does in 
fact take place, there will result an 
increase in effective demand which 
will tend to result in a general price 
rise. Higher prices will, in turn, in- 
crease the total cost of government 
operations by as much as or perhaps 
considerably more than the savings 
on the interest rate. 


QUESTION IX 


Having completed ten years in the 
insurance business as an employee 
of a large agency, you believe that 
the time has come to acquire your 
own office. A friend with about the 
same professional background has 
come to the same conclusion and you 
have agreed to pool your resources 





and talents in this venture. Each of 
you having accumulated some capi- 
tal, you are actively searching for an 
insurance agency to purchase. 

(a) Explain briefly the important 
economic and financial factors (per- 
taining to the individual insurance 
firm) that you should take into con- 
sideration in examining and apprais- 
ing insurance agencies available for 
purchase. 

(b) Assuming that the insurance 
agency that you wish to purchase 
requires greater capital than the two 
of you have available, list the meth- 
ods by which the additional required 
amount may be obtained and briefly 
discuss the 
method. 

(c) Having acquired an insurance 
agency, explain briefly the alterna- 
tives available to provide for 

1. The financial consequences to the 
firm caused by the death of one of 
you. 

2. Perpetuation of the business be- 
yond the span of your active profes- 
sional lives. 


advantages of each 


Answer 


(a) Several of the important eco- 
nomic and financial factors to be 
considered when considering the 
purchase of an insurance agency are 
as follows: 
1. The economic conditions through- 
out the economy in general as well as 
the likelihood of continued prosperity 
in the future. 
2. The various financial and other 
factors relating to the agency which 
should also be considered are: 
a. The extent of the current premium 
volume as well as the volume of pre- 
miums in recent years. 
b. A detailed breakdown of the pre- 
mium income by separate insurance 
lines. 
c. The geographic distribution of 
clients to determine the area to be 
serviced and the general economic 
health of the area where the insureds 
are located. 
d. A breakdown of the risks by type 
in order to determine the extent of 
residential coverages, commercial ac- 
counts, jumbo or target risks, ete. 
e. A calculation of the current loss 
ratio of the business on the books as 
well as loss experience in the past. 
f. The number and reputation of in- 
surance companies represented by 
the agency. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Undesirable Risks—from page 69 


their underwriter finds the risk ac- 
ceptable, he will consummate the in- 
surance transaction at standard pre- 
miums in behalf of the and 
standard commissions for the agent. 
the for 
Company B also rejects the line as in 
turn do Companies C 
the agent, and your client may then 


client 


If, however, underwriter 


and D, you, 


jointly decide that he is not going to 
be successful in obtaining insurance 
in the competitive market and at 
standard and therefore ap- 
proach any one of the companies to 


rates 


whom the risk had been previously 
tendered, or even contact a fifth com- 
pany, with the request that the cover 
age be arranged through the pool. 


Thereupon — the ap- 
proached would issue its own policy 
at the prescribed pool rates and for- 
ward it to the agent for delivery to 
the insured. that the 
suggested arrangement contemplates 
the agent and insured alike dealing 
with parties in whom they have con- 
fidence. An agent would be channel- 


company 
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PRESIDENT 


ing business to the pool through one 
of the companies represented in his 
office, thereby maintaining the mu- 
tuality of confidence and acquain- 


tanceship between the two organiza- 
tions, and which would seem most 
beneficial to the insured. The com- 
pany accepting the risk would desig- 
nate it “pool business,” thereby auto 
matically reinsuring it 100% with 
the pool. Alternately it might prove 
wiser to require the issuing company 
to retain a 10% or 15% insurable in- 
terest so as to guarantee alert claims 
handling in connection with risks 
sustaining accidents. Assuming, 
however, that the risk was fully re- 
insured, the issuing company should 
pay over to the pool 75% to 78% of 
collected premium, the 
balance for its expenses of servicing 


retaining 


five to six per cent commission to 
the agent, 314% to 4% state pre- 
mium tax and financial responsibil- 
ity fund assessment, 5% 
underwriting, 


company 
administration and 
processing expense, and 814% to 
and 
when the pool insured became in- 
volved in an accident, he would re- 
port it to his agent or insurer in nor- 
mal fashion and the company would 
in turn investigate and adjust the 
loss. They would then draw their 
own draft or check in full settlement 
and then seek reimbursement on a 
monthly or quarterly basis from the 
pool for all such settlements. 


10% claims expense. If, as, 


Immediate Coverage 


Such a proposed pocl arrangement 
would enable an insured to obtain 
coverage immediately, thereby re- 
moving the varied delays that are in- 
herent in the present assigned risk 
plans and which are so vexatious to 
the public. From the companies’ 
standpoint, inequities that creep into 
the risk assignment process and 
peaks and valleys in loss results 
originating from this class of business 
would be eliminated. If the premium 
payments into the pool were more 
than adequate to cover the incurred 
losses, any balance remaining would 
be annually distributed to the par- 
ticipating carriers in the proportion 
that their total writings of automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
business bear to such total writings 
for all carriers within a state. Con- 
versely, if the receipts of the pool 


were insufficient to cover the incurred 
losses, the deficit would be raised 
through an assessment levy against 
each participating member, again in 
proportion to each carrier’s stake in 
the automobile business of each state. 


Regular Facilities 


For the sake of emphasis I should 
like to reiterate that the pool idea 
contemplates the utilization of each 
company’s regular underwriting and 
claims facilities as well as of their 
production system. This means that 
the literally hundreds of agency or 
brokers’ offices operated in each state 
would be immediately available to 
the insuring public and similarly the 
claims facilities maintained by each 
throughout the country 
would be available to each of their 
policyholders whether the risk was 
one voluntarily retained by them or 
whether it 


insurer 


had been ceded to this 
proposed reinsurance pool. An in- 
dustry-wide pool would also materi- 
ally reduce the considerable expense 
load presently incurred in connection 
with the administration of assigned 
risk plans. For example the direct 
expenses of the New York Plan for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 
amounted to $491,093. The following 
year the figure jumped to $606,641 
and while the report on their opera- 
tions for the annual period ending 
June 30, 1960 has not yet been pub- 
lished, I would estimate their direct 
expenses to run somewhere between 
$650,000 and $675,000. Mind you, 
the companies are picking up tabs 
totaling well into six figures just to 
maintain the machinery for the equi- 
table distribution of undesirable au- 
tomobile risks and in keeping track of 
the system of checks and balances 
necessary to their adequate policing 
of the plans. It goes without saying 
that no reflection is aimed against the 
efficiency of the plan administrators 
but rather that the complexities of 
the whole arrangement, plus what 
seems to be an ever-mounting vol- 
ume of work, is responsible. In spite 
of all this overhead that the insur- 
ance industry is absorbing, there are 
numerous and highly 
vocal complaints as to the inaccessi- 
bility of a plan’s facilities and they 
are apt to be especially acute from 
the viewpoint of those living in small 


sometimes 


(Continued on page 90) 
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“Would you have spotted this coverage 
flaw that won me a *1,000,000 account?” 


by a Philadelphia insurance agent 


“For some time, I handled a small part of a large 
manufacturer’s insurance program, and kept my eye 
peeled for bigger things . . . without much success, 
I’m afraid, 


“Then one day I happened to be talking with Tom 
McLaughlin, an Underwriter for The American. As I 
described my client’s program to him, Tom ques- 
tioned the need for the separate Profits and Com- 
missions policy which the manufacturer was carry- 
ing, through another agent, to cover loss of profits on 
his finished stock inventory. 


“Checking further, Tom and I discovered that the 
values being reported by the manufacturer, under a 
Stock Reporting clause policy, included the selling 
price value of his finished stock. By attaching the 
selling price clause to the Reporting Form policy, 
we could completely drop the separate Profits and 
Commissions policy and save my client $500 on 
premiums annually! 


AUTOMOBILE + BONDS BURGLARY - 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES 


“As a result, I wrapped up the entire fire line . . . 
$100,000 on buildings and contents, and $900,000 
Stock Reporter. That’s why it’s such a pleasure to 


do business with Tom and The American. It means 
more business for me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. + 
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Undesirable Risks—from page 88 


Under the 
| am advancing 


towns and rural areas. 
that 
here, each agent’s and broker’s office 


arrangement 


would constitute a branch office for 
the prompt servicing of a motor ve- 
hicle owner’s insurance needs and, 
again for emphasis, the application 
would flow to one of the companies 
with whom the producer has an 
established account. 

I alluded earlier to a rate level for 


pool risks 20% in excess of standard. 
Actually I envisage a separate man- 
ual of rates which would be used by 
all the companies in connection with 
pooled business. This would not to 
my way of thinking constitute unfair 
discrimination for in due course this 
class of risk would develop its own 
rate level just as the other types of 
risks do at present. If there be those 
among our supervisory officials who 
still feel that a separate manual rate 
for undesirable risks would be dis- 
criminatory, then I should like to in- 
quire of them if the loss burdens that 


the companies have been carrying on 
assigned risk business do not consti- 
tute unfair discrimination against the 
good insureds who are obliged, in 
one fashion or another, to make up 
such With the automobile 
long since having reached the cate- 
gory of one of life’s necessities and 
with stringent financial responsibility 
laws making automobile liability cov- 
erage virtually mandatory, and actu- 
ally so in the compulsory insurance 
states of Massachusetts, New York 
and North Carolina, American un- 
derwriters must readily and pleas 
antly fulfill the needs of the insuring 
public. The life insurance fraternity 
has perfected its rating systems and 
underwriting techniques to the point 
that they are able to handle vir- 
tually every applicant for life insur- 
ance. Those individuals having sub- 
standard health and those engaged in 
occupations adjudged extra-hazard- 
ous are “rated up,” thereby balancing 
out the increased underwriting ex- 
posure my humble 
opinion, the time is at hand for auto- 


losses. 


assumed. In 
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mobile insurers to meet their com- 
parable challenge and their ability to 
successfully do so will depend upon 
the unqualified support of insurance 
department officials in promulgating 
special premiums adequate for the 
greater hazards assumed. Once un- 
derwriters and rate makers have met 
their respective obligations, it is the 
responsibility of the state motor ve- 
hicle departments to remove from the 
highways with alacrity and without 
regard to political considerations any 
driver who is not in good faith en- 
titled to insurance protection or who 
is a menace to the public safety. 


Sore Point 


1 am probably walking squarely 
into the lion’s den in next advancing 
the suggestion that policyholders 
whose risks are to be reinsured in the 
pool be accorded the privilege of buy- 
ing limits of liability according to 
their choice. The refusal of com- 
panies to write more than $10/20,000 
bodily injury and $5 thousand prop- 
erty damage in behalf of an assigned 
risk has been another very sore point 
with many such policyholders. Most 
underwriters are personally sympa- 
thetic to their pleas and recognize 
that in the case of many elderly as- 
signed risk policyholders that $10 
20,000 bodily injury and $5 thou- 
sand property damage is little better 
than no protection at all. Many of 
these people have planned and saved 
for years in order to build a nest egg 
toward their retirement and they are 
justifiably resentful of their entire 
life’s saving being placed in jeopardy 
by what they consider a capricious 
underwriter’s refusal to afford them 
the protection that they need and are 
willing to pay for. 

The plain facts are, however, that 
as long as the present system pre- 
vails the higher the limits of liability 
granted by the underwriter, the 
greater will be his already exorbitant 
underwriting loss ; this for the reason 
that the factors contained in the 
standard manual increased limits ta- 
ble are totally inadequate for the 
extra hazardous class of risk in- 
volved and the inequity is com- 
pounded by the application of those 
factors to insufficient basic rates. In 
spite of my avowed sympathy for the 
customers’ viewpoint, prudent busi- 
ness judgment dictates that I fully 
support our industry’s reluctance to 
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grant higher than minimum limits of 
coverage. After all, the record clearly 
proves that the companies are losing 
millions under the present system of 
rates and amounts of coverage and it 
would be the height of folly for any 
businessman to throw good money 
after bad under the circumstances 
that presently prevail. The funda- 
mental consideration here, it seems 
to me, is one of properly pricing our 
product. You will recall that in re- 
lating my experience with my son’s 
insurance that we purchased limits 
which we felt were needed and paid 
$135 extra premium therefor. You 
may also have noted that this charge 
was in excess of the total premium 
for underlying $10/20,000 bodily in- 
jury and $5 thousand property dam- 
age, but I view this as purely a mat- 
ter of supply and demand. There are 
several excess markets willing to af- 
ford high limits of liability protection 
if they can obtain what they consider 
an adequate premium therefor. One 
such schedule of excess limits cover- 
age that I saw recently shaped up as 
follows for coverage above $10/20,- 
000 bodily injury: 

rates are to be sur- 
in the case of policies 


The above 
charged 25% 


covering sports cars. This table of , 


High Rated Metropolitan Areas 
Low Rated Rural Areas * 


$50/ 100,000 








On land, at sea, in the air... 


the man from AIU is ready 
to serve your clients’ /nsurance a0 
needs outside the U.S.A. \y 


Chicago - Dallas - 
New York - 


Denver - 
Portland - 


Houston 


$100/300,000 
$150 


125 


$200/500,000 
$160 
135 


$125 
100 


* Student risks away at college are not considered to be in low-rated rural areas. 


excess limits premiums is applicable 
primarily to Class 2 risks and cover- 
age for overage drivers can normally 
be obtained at 75% of the foregoing 
premium scale. Please take note, 
however, that these quoted rates are 
net to the offering company and must 
be further loaded for agent’s com- 
mission, state premium tax and in- 
ternal company underwriting and 
claim services. As intimated earlier, I 
see no reason why the companies 
would not be willing to provide their 
policyholders with adequate limits of 
protection if they can obtain a fair 
premium for the coverage extended. 
A special increased limits table carry- 
ing factors between 300% and 400% 
higher than the conventional table 
would seem to be needed. 

I hope that by this time I have 
clearly established the point that in- 
surance commissioners have a clear 
responsibility to grant the companies 
an underwriting plan and premium 
level for undesirable automobile busi- 


ness that is other than confiscatory. 
After all, people know in the solitude 
of their own minds whether or not 
they are sub-standard risks and if 
they cannot obtain automobile insur- 
ance in the free market place, they 
should be prepared to pay a substan- 
tially higher premium for protection 
through a pool. Sub-normal risks for 
life insurance seem willing to do so 
and for that matter the present in- 
dustry six class automobile rating 
plan takes cognizance of the differ 
ence in exposure between automobile 
risks. Why not a seventh classifica- 
tion for those insureds who are un- 
able to obtain automobile insurance 
in the free competitive market ? 
Most of you are familiar with the 
merit-demerit rating plans that seem 
to be coming into rather widespread 
use in the various states. I would 
also favor such a plan for use in con- 
junction with pool insureds with a 
15% to 20% credit being applicable 
to the accident free, violation free 


San Francisco 
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Miami - 
Tulsa - 


Los Angeles - 
- Seattle - 


New Orleans 
Washington 


motorist and 


substantial penalty 
points being assessed against the 
really bad driver. A point value 
charge system comparable to that 
written into the recently revised 
New York Assigned Plan 
would seem satisfactory. The maxi- 
mum surcharge is 100%. 

I previously alluded to a commis- 
sion scale of five or six % 


Risk 


. This may 
seem penurious to many agents but 
they should remember that everyone 
must contribute something towards 
the removal of the assigned risk can- 
cer from the automobile insurance 
\dditionally the rate of 
commission should be pegged low 


business. 


enough to justifiably apply against 
the total policy premium in order to 
keep the accounting and premium 
collection process simple. Further, it 
is suggested that a flat service charge 
of $10 be made to each risk gaining 
coverage through this proposed pool. 
This service charge would be divided 
equally between the salesman or 
agent and the issuing company to 
cover their respective processing ex 
penses. The agent is affording con- 
venient local office facilities for any- 
one wishing to utilize his services 


(Continued on the next page) 





Undesirable Risks—C 


and will be involved in the comple- 
tion of the customary application and 
assembling of required underwriting 
data while the insurance company in 
turn has internal underwriting and 
investigative expenses including the 
cost of motor vehicle record checks. 
Such a surcharge should be tendered 
with the original application and 
deemed fully earned and therefore not 
subject to refund in instances where 
the insured changes his mind about 
acquiring through the 
pool; but it is to be noted that this 
proposed fee would be only a one 
time proposition. 


protection 


What possible object ons might 
there be to the creation and operation 
of a pool substantially along the lines 
proposed here? Frankly, I can think 
of only one that strikes me as having 
validity. It is that under such an ar- 
rangement every company probably 
guarantees every other company’s 
solvency within the pool, but it seems 
to me that this is a reasonable busi- 
ness risk to assume and further it 
would be in the self-interest of our 
business not to fail to deliver to the 
customer the protection that has been 
promised. I have heard it said that 
some company managements are 
other 
handle 


allow 
adjusters to 


unwilling to 
nies’ 


compa- 
claims 


in their behalf. As one executive put 


it, he is unwilling to agree to place 
the company at the 
disposal of other companies. I regard 


assets of his 


this as pretty narrow and strained 
reasoning but if well 
founded fear that some members of a 
pool might be sloppy or unintelligent 
in their claims handling in the reali- 
zation that they would ultimately be 
fully reimbursed from the pool, this 
objection could be met by the 


there is a 


crea 
tion of a claims committee to review 
or supervise serious accident cases 

My objection to the organization 
ofa separate insurance company for 
the handling of assigned risks cen- 
ters in the fact that it will unneces 
sarily duplicate extensive facilities al 
ready available throughout our 
industry and also is apt to further 
compound the substantial adminis- 
trative expenses that the companies 
are already carrying on the manage- 
ment and clerical staff of the plan 
administrators. Additionally I won- 
der how such a corporation would be 


92 


staffed and about the caliber of the 
people that could be recruited to op- 
erate it. Such a company would seem 
to require regional offices, making for 
further extra expense to be borne by 
those subscribing to its capital stock 
funds. The matter of equitable ap- 
portionment of stock ownership 
poses a neat legal question. There is 
the danger, too, that political inter- 
ests might find strong fascination in 
such a corporation and contrive to 
gain control of it with the objective 
of converting it into a state operated 
fund. 


Very Timely 


Current developments in our busi- 
ness make a serious study of the pool 
concept very timely. An article in 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
around mid-August quoted Insur 
ance Commissioner Charles I. Gold 
of North Carolina as saying that his 
department would shortly advance 
the idea of, and promote discussions 
pointing towards the designation of 
a single company to handle assigned 
risk business within the State. An- 
other item that is currently creating 
widespread interest is one company’s 
experimentation with non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable automo- 
bile insurance. It seems to me that 
if a ready and friendly insurance 
market is always available such as 
is inherent in this reinsurance pool 
concept, and the motoring public is 
made fully aware of that fact, that 
any first blush interest that they may 
hold in guaranteed renewability with 
all its ifs, ands, and buts would 
quickly wane. Precedents abound for 
the creation and operation of insur- 
ance underwriting pools. We have 
them for workmen’s compensation 
in Arkansas, Illinois, and Massachu- 
setts, and in a number of additional 
states servicing carriers are desig 
nated to handle assignments in behalf 
of other companies. These arrange- 
ments parallel in many respects the 
thoughts advanced here. 

In brief summary, an industry 
wide automobile underwriting pool 
would depend for its legal authority 
on enabling legislation within each 
state. In fairness to companies operat- 
ing only in a limited region, it would 
seem that a separate pool should 
exist in each state. Each member 
company would freely compete for 
business and should be permitted to 


withdraw business from the pool at 
any time as well as being deputized 
to reinsure any risk with the pool 
upon proper advance notice. Each 
insurer would pay over most of the 
premium collected on each risk re- 
insured in the pool, retaining only 
a small percentage to cover its ac- 
quisition cost, premium tax and in- 
ternal expenses. The amount of re- 
tention should be so pegged that the 
originating underwriter could not 
pass all of its liability for the risk 
along to the pool and still make a 
profit on his servicing fee. One man- 
ual of rates would be applicable cov- 
ering all business flowing into the pool 
and both the rate level and factors of 
increased limits of coverage would 
be somewhat higher than that avail- 
able in the competitive market. The 
possibility of avoiding these higher 
premium charges and the nominal 
commissions payable on pool busi- 
ness would provide continuing in- 
centives both for the insured and his 
agent to strive for coverage in the 
normal market. The pool method 
of operation would materially cut 
the overhead costs of the present 
assigned risk plan administrators. 
It seems preferable to the idea of 
organizing a separate assigned risk 
corporation in that it will utilize 
company and agents’ offices already 
in existence and avoid the establish- 
ment of parallel claims and service 
facilities. 

Once the public knows that an au- 
tomobile insurance market is readily 
available to them at all times, it would 
seem that the allure of guaranteed 
renewability would disappear. Lastly, 
and probably most important, the 
reinsurance pool approach would 
seem to dispel from the minds of 
assigned risk insureds the terrible 
stigma that they feel is affixed to 
them by the present system. 


DRIVER TESTING FILMS 


Two new 10 MINUTE sound-color 
films to train drivers 
have been developed recently by the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. One 
film is titled, “Can you Stop In 
Time,” and the other is called, “In- 
tersection Safety.” Copies, priced at 
$65, may be obtained from Dallas 
Jones Productions, Inc., 430 W. 
Grant Place, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


commercial 
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“T don’t think that’s going to do very much 
toward changing their underwriting attitude.” 


Underwriting that goes “by the book” talk about at renewal time. Talk to 
has tempted many an agent to seek __ Bituminous. 
voodoo revenge. That is why Bitumi- 
nous endeavors to maintain an open- 
minded, flexible underwriting attitude. 
By appraising each risk on an individual BRANCH OFFICES AND 
basis and utilizing modern rating tech- SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 
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engineering helps keep costs low and La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Bituminous’ prompt, realistic claim serv- a ee 
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ice helps keep insureds happy. Nice to 
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ROM A FIRM’S point of view, in- 
“pees cannot replace the ad- 
ministrative sales, or creative abili- 
ties of a valuable key man in any 
business, but it can idemnify the 
company for the monetary value of 
the services lost and perhaps pro- 
vide the finances needed to keep the 
business operating profitably until a 
replacement is found and fitted into 
the position left vacant by the un- 
foreseen death of the former em- 
ployee. 

The U. S. Court of Appeals, 3rd 
circuit had an interesting comment 
to make on the subject in an unani- 
mous decision in the case of The 
Kmeloid Co., Inc. v. Commissioner, 
189 Federal 20 230 (1951). We 
quote the Court: “What corporate 
purpose could be considered more 
essential than Key Man insurance ? 
The business that insures its build- 
ings and machinery and automobiles 
from every hazard can 
hardly be expected to exercise less 
care in protecting itself against the 
loss of its most vital assets 


pe yssible 


mana- 
gerial skill and experience.” 


How It Works 


To show you how Key Man in- 
surance works, let us suppose the 
sales manager for a small local com- 
pany was insured for $50,000 and the 
firm was the owner and beneficiary. 
Should he die, the company would 
receive this insurance tax free. Now 
this amount doesn’t seem like much, 
but let us take a closer look at the 
company’s operations. If they are 
in the 50% tax bracket, $50,000 tax 
free is equal to the net earnings of 
$100,000. Furthermore, if the com- 
pany nets 10% on their sales, this 
would mean that it would require 
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Key Man 


Coverage 


$1,000,000 in sales to earn the equiv- 
alent of the $50,000 insurance pay- 
ment. Thus even if they had a de- 
crease in sales of $1,000,000 during 
the time they were looking for and 
breaking in a new sales manager, 
the firm would j 
profits. 


suffer no loss of 


Not Deductible 


Fortunately, the premium on Key 
Man life isn’t tax deductible, because 
if it were, the face amount of the 
policy would be taxable. 

However, there are other uses for 
life insurance on key men. The cash 
values can be used as an investment 
to build up a fund for the time of 
his retirement. At the same time the 
firm is provided with protection 
against financial loss arising out of 
his death. Let’s look at some of the 
advantages of this program: 

1. It is a form of compulsory capital 
accumulation that is carried on the 
books as a cash asset but is not sub- 
ject to the excess accumulation tax 
law. 

2. It is readily acceptable as collat- 
eral in a time of emergency for busi- 
ness loan. 


3. The proceeds payable at his death 
are free from tax payment. 

Many small businesses can afford 
to pay a man’s salary if he is out for 
a week or two due to an accident or 
sickness. But any longer period of 
disability could be a financial drain, 
especially if it was necessary to pay 
others overtime to help carry on his 
work or to temporarily try to replace 
him. Part of the expense of such an 
unforeseen but highly possible event 
can be met by the purchase of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance on key 
personnel. (Just who is and who is 
not “key” is a matter of the business- 
man’s own interpretation—there are 
no qualifications imposed by the in- 
suror or the tax collector. ) 


Various Waiting Periods 


To reduce the insurance cost, this 
coverage may be purchased with 
various waiting periods up to ninety 
days. The shorter the waiting pe- 
riod, naturally, the higher the pre- 
mium. If the employer feels he can 
stand a two week absence, the cost 
for instance is much less than if he 
wants the benefits to begin from the 
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Premiums 


( ‘orporations 


tax deductible 


Partnership 
on partners 
on employees 


Sole Proprietorship 
on proprietor 


on his employees 


Business Expense 


Not deductible as 
a business expense 
Deductible as a 
business expense 


Not deductible as 
a business expense 
Deductible as a 
business expense 


Benefits 
Up to $100 per week tax 
free to the individual 
Tax Free 
Up to $100 per week tax 
free to the individual 
Tax free 


Up to $100 per week tax 
free to the individual 





“But I don’t have the 
know-how for life!” 


CG: You don’t need it! Our Life 
Department takes care of all the 
technical knowledge, plus all the 
paperwork! And does it gladly, with- 
out charge to you. Yow take all the 
commissions! 


YOU: Now wait a minute...what’s 
in it for you? 


CG: We’re like you...we take the 
long view. Here’s what happens...we 
make analyses of your clients’ poli- 
cies, show them how to make their 
present premium dollars work most 
effectively. The sales come gradually, 
over a period of time...only in answer 
to specific client needs. 


YOU: You’re reaching me. 
about profits? 


. . what 


CG: You may have an increase in 
your profits of 15% or more per year. 
And, at no extra expense to you. It 
will pay you to call our nearest office 
... right now! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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Key Man Coverage—Continued 


first day of absence. For instance, 
the cost for first day coverage is 
152% of the cost for 8th day cover- 
age, 205% of the cost for 15th day 
coverage and 342% more than 90th 
day coverage. 

The following chart will be useful 
in sales efforts. It outlines the tax 
status of premiums and benefits un- 
der key man accident and sickness 
policies, where the firm purchases 
the insurance: 


Reprinted from Profits Through Life pub 
lished by the American Surety Group. 


BUSINESS STRESS 


BUSINESS sUCCEsS often goes hand 
in hand with good health and long 
life,” according to vice president 
Thomas S. Sexton, M. D., of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
ance Co. He believes that there is 
very little evidence that the rapid 
pace of modern business is really 
“man-killing.” 

Dr. Sexton, who heads the under- 
writing and new business operations 
of the company, is a graduate of the 
University of Maryland College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and _ for- 
mer Mayo Foundation fellow. He 
points out that there is no proven 
scientific basis to the assumption that 
normal business stress and strain 
may lead to poor health. “Even if 
there should be a relationship,” he 
adds, “I believe it is offset by the 
better medical attention available to 
businessmen.” 


Insur- 


In one recent survey, comparing 
executives and non-executives, he 
states, executives showed no higher 
incidence of hypertension than non- 
executives, while the occurrence of 
cardiovascular (heart and artery) 
diseases was found to be much lower 
for the executive group than for the 
non-executive group. 

In underwriting new business, the 
insurance executive says, the com- 
pany has found no more serious 
problems of alcoholism, ulcers, and 
overweight among businessmen than 
in any other occupational group. 
‘‘We feel that the tales of hard-drink- 
ing, ulcer-ridden, portly executives 
are largely myths which either be- 


long to the past or have never been 
fully substantiated. On the contrary, 
there is considerable social pressure 
on the successful businessman or ex- 
ecutive to avoid excessive drinking, 
get regular health checkups, and 
keep his weight down.” 

There is alsovsome evidence that 
the longevity of business executives 
compares favorably to that of other 
groups, he adds. Since a large pro- 
portion of business life insurance 
sold involves face amounts of $50,- 
000 or more, mortality experience 
on these cases is some indication of 
executive longevity. Recent mortal- 
ity on such cases has been 1.41% 
more favorable than that experienced 
on the company’s business generally. 

“In general,’ Dr. Sexton says, 
“we underwrite a businessman’s ap- 
plication for insurance in much the 
same way as everyone else’s, except 
that we give special consideration 
to any occupational hazards which 
might exist. We are concerned about 
the businessman’s general health, 
habits, moral character, and need for 
insurance because of the effect of 
these factors on mortality and, ulti- 
mately, the cost of the life insurance 
product to our policyholders.” 


PENSION PLANS 


ONE OF THE NATION’s leading au- 
thorities on pension plans recently 
charged that the present struc- 
ture of private pension plans in 
the United States does not assure to 
participants ultimate enjoyment of 
the potential benefits. He proposed 
a number of changes in pension plan 
procedures to achieve a higher de- 
gree of security. Dr. Dan M. Me- 
Gill, Frederick H. Ecker professor 
of life insurance at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, out- 
lined his proposals at the annual 
two-day meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 

Some of the major points made 
by Dr. McGill were: 
—Further safeguards should be set 
up to preserve the priority of vested 
pension rights over nonvested 
rights. 
—The employer should assume legal 
responsibility for the fulfillment of 
the vested benefit rights. 
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The employer should be construed 

to have discharged his obligation 
completely through the purchase, 
from a licensed insurer, of annuities 
in the proper form and amount for 
all vested interests. This approach 
provides the highest degree of se- 
curity, since the insurer pledges its 
entire corporate resources to the ful- 
fillment of its promises. 
—With adequate safeguards, the 
employer should be permitted to 
discharge his obligation to vested 
participants through direct payment 
of benefits, by purchasing annuities 
from a life insurance company, or by 
accumulating unallocated funds with 
a life company, a bank or other 
trustee. 

Dr. McGill declared that the goal 
of higher security for pension plan 
benefits appears to be attainable by 
methods not inconsistent with the 
tenets of free enterprise and sound 
business practice. He noted that 
about twenty-five million persons 
are now looking forward to old-age 
benefits under private pension plans, 
and that more than forty billion 
dollars have been set aside in trust 
or with life insurance companies to 
meet the benefit expectations cre- 
ated by twenty-five thousand plans. 

He said, “Private pension plans 
have become more than an instru- 
ment of business policy. They are 
now an imposing instrument of so- 
cial policy. In a very real sense the 
business community and the Federal 
government have become partners in 
a vast program designed to provide 
economic security in old age. This 
goal will be achieved by one route 
or the other. To the extent that 
the business community fails to fill 
its quota of security, the government 
will surely underwrite the deficit.” 


SOURCE BOOK 


Tue 1960 eEpition of the Source 
Book of Health Insurance Data has 
been published by the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, which reports it ex- 
pects to distribute more than 50,000 
copies of the 80-page book. 

The new edition, second put out 
by the Institute, is being sent to 
member companies of the Health In- 
surance Association of America, 
other insurance trade associations, 
newspapers, editorial writers, etc. 
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Our Rate Book Bulges With 
17 DIFFERENT Time-Loss Plans 


With 17 separate approaches to time-loss coverage, 


Occidental has a program to fit every known need. 


Occidental developed this complete, well-rounded 


line by recognizing the buyer’s needs, then acting to 


meet those needs. 


EXAMPLE: Many time-loss prospects wanted 


something more than a Commercial plan, but 
couldn’t afford Non-Can. So Occidental last year 


stepped in with a new policy series— 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 65. 


( We renew this series to the buyer's 65th birthday. 


And at a rate much lower than Non-Can! 


No premium increase, except on a class basis. ) 


Maybe our Guaranteed Renewable line is just 


what your buyer wants. 


Or maybe it’s Non-Can. Or Commercial. Perhaps 


it’s tailor-made. Or special package. But whatever 


his needs, one of our 17 plans will do the job! 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles / Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
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The HII notes the “primary pur- 
pose” of the publication is “to pro- 
vide the public with current statistics 
and information on the dynamics of 
the health insurance movement as it 
exists in the United States.” 

The Book consists of seven chap- 
ters dealing with such subjects as 
health insurance and medical care 
costs during 1959, coverage, pre- 
miums, benefits, types of health in- 
suring organizations, medical care 


costs, and morbidity and income 
maintenance. 

Some of the new information in 
the 1960 edition of the book includes 
a table giving the percentage of state- 
by-state coverage; a table on the 
taxes, licenses and fees paid by in- 
surance companies; a table on the 
number of insuring organizations 
licensed to operate in each state ; and 
a table on the annual frequency of 
surgical claims. 
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Sole Proprietorship 


CCORDING TO ESTIMATES of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Small Administration, 
70% of the nation’s four million re- 
tail, manufacturing, wholesale and 
service 


Jusiness 


businesses are one-man 
firms. 

These individuals have established 
the business for the purposes of pro- 
viding a living for his family and 
himself, to provide for his retirement 
years or if he should die, to take care 
of his heirs. However, his business 
assets and liabilities are part of his 
personal estate, and the business of 
a sole proprietor will die when he 
dies unless he protects it with life 
insurance. This fact furnishes the 
life insurance agent with a tremen- 
dous market and opportunity to be 
of real help to fellow businessmen. 

Most agents can readily see that 





many, if not most, of their small 
business acquaintances are  pros- 
pects. Now let’s consider in greater 
detail their needs. 

When the sole proprietor dies, his 
business must be disposed of in one 
of three ways: 


1. Liquidated or sold by his execu- 
tor 


2. Willed to his heirs 


3. Sold to key employees. 
Let’s look at the problems these pre- 
sent and consider the solution. 


1. If liquidated or sold by the execu- 
tor, a forced liquidation means “a 
financial loss to the heirs of 40 to 
90 per cent” according to business 
experts. The best way to avoid this 
disaster is by providing in a will de- 
tailed instructions so the business 


LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income 
is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 

you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 
We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. 
is an ideal solution 
now being used by hundreds. 


It 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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can be continued by the executor 
until it may be sold profitably. Funds 
must be provided for the executor 
to enable him to pay debts, estate 
taxes and maintain an income for 
the heirs. This can best be accom- 
plished through the use of life in- 
surance. 


2. If the business is willed to an heir, 


proper planning is still needed. The 
sole proprietor should consider these 
questions : 

Will the heirs have the know-how 
to keep the business going ? 

Will they have the liquid capital 
necessary to pay debts, taxes, main- 
tain a credit rating, retain key em- 
ployees or to hire a capable manager 
to run the business for them? 


Qualified Manager 


Again, these problems of the heirs 
can be solved with life insurance in 
an amount sufficient to hire a quali- 
fied manager for the business as 
well as to provide the necessary capi- 
tal to meet all other business obliga- 
tions. 


3. If the business is to be sold to the 
key employee or employees, certain 
questions arise: 

Can the heirs and key employees 
reach a satisfactory agreement on 
the price? 

Will the key employees be able to 
raise the required amount of cash? 

If they can’t raise the cash needed, 
will the heirs be able and willing to 
gamble on the possibility of the busi- 
ness earnings being sufficient to pay 
off the agreed price? 


Planning Ahead 


Through proper planning, these 
problems can be solved by the sole 
proprietor and key employee during 
their lifetime by the two parties en- 
tering into a buy and sell agreement 
that would become effective at the 
death or retirement of the sole pro- 
prietor. 

The key employee should pur- 
chase on the life of the sole proprie- 


tor a life insurance policy that would 
provide : 


A) The amount of cash required to 
make payment as set forth in the 
agreement in the event of the death 
of the sole proprietor. 


B) (Should the sole proprietor live 
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until retirement age) the cash value 
of the policy should be sufficient to 
make the down payment established 
in the agreement. 

The premiums on such business 
insurance are not tax deductible be- 
cause they are part expense and part 
the purchase of an asset. On the 
other hand, the death benefits are 
not taxable. 

Life insurance, of course, has its 
special appeal to businessmen for the 
purposes we have outlined. But we 
should bear in mind that it is a con- 
tinuing benefit as well. 

Insurance strengthens the credit 
basis of the business while the sole 
proprietor is alive. Credit agencies 
are inclined to be more favorably 
impressed by sole proprietor’s loan 
application where they are assured of 
the continuation of the business 
through the use of life insurance. 

The existence of a buy and sell 
agreement supported by life insur- 
ance helps establish the value of 
the business for estate tax purposes. 
Furthermore the existence of insur- 
ance eliminates a dangerous time ele- 
ment. Cash is available immediately 
for tax needs and provides for the 
business by preventing a possible 
forced sale. Naturally this enables 
those carrying on the business to 
continue without credit impairment. 


Reprinted from Profits Through Life. 


Pub 
lished by the American Surety Group. 


EDUCATION GRANT 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
Southern Methodist University has 
been awarded a grant of $5,000 a 
year for the next three accademic 
years by the New York Life. The 
purpose of the New York Life pro- 
gram is to help further life insurance 
education at the collegiate level. 


BUSINESS BULLETIN 


AN EXCELLENT LIsT of sources of in- 
formation on all phases of insurance, 
including life, is the “Business and 
Technology Sources” bulletin of the 
Business and Technology Depart- 
ment, Information Division, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Copies may be obtained from 
the Order Department of the Li- 
brary, at a mailing and handling 
charge of $.25 each. 
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"VIEWPOINTS" 


THE HEALTH INSURANCE Council 
has announced a new publication 
“Health Insurance Viewpoints,” de- 
signed to strengthen communications 
between the health insurance busi- 
ness and the medical and hospital 
professions. It will contain excerpts 
from selected addresses, articles and 


data pertaining to the financing of 
health care. The publication will be 
distributed periodically to insurance 
company representatives and to the 
Council state committees as well as 
to national, state and county medical 
association executives, hospital ad- 
ministrators, medical and hospital 
journals, and allied health care 
groups. 
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like these 4 producers ...with the 
Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment Plan 
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ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Vice President 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 


AVING COMMENTED on the con- 
Spain of the first report, we 
think we might appropriately com- 
ment on a significant area not yet 
reviewed by the Subcommittee. A 
pivotal issue now under scrutiny by 


the NAIC and the industry is 
whether changes are required in the 
state rate regulatory laws to place 
more reliance upon competition and 
less upon regulation, or vice versa. 
The Subcommittee collected con- 
siderable evidence bearing on this 
issue. But, in its report, the major- 
ity did not undertake to deal with it, 
and the minority views treat it only 
in general terms. Therefore, at the 
present writing, we can only express 
the hope that the Subcommittee will 
come to grips with this issue at an 
early date. Perhaps S. 3907 and 
Senator O’Mahoney’s remarks about 
it foreshadow the Subcommittee’s 
thinking ; however, there are eight 
Senators on the Subcommittee and 
only two of them have identified 
themselves with the approach em- 
bodied in the proposed bill. 

In his statement accompanying 
S. 3907, Senator O’Mahoney was 
careful to say that the new bill was 
applicable to the District of Columbia 
only. He described it as a “working 
model” on which hearings could be 
conducted. He said he was not 
“wedded to the language of every 
provision of the bill”; at the same 
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time he expressed the hope that the 
“basic philosophy” of the bill would 
ultimately be written into law. Ac- 
cording to the Senator, the present 
District of Columbia law, with its 
requirement for mandatory member- 
ship in rating bureaus, has been an 
embarrassing precedent for advo- 
cates of greater competition. It 
seemed apparent the Senator did not 
want to precipitate a direct collision 
with states’ rights advocates; he 
carefully refrained from recommend- 
ing the adoption of his measure on a 
countrywide basis, and thus avoided 
putting this Subcommittee of the 
Congress in the position of attempt- 
ing to impose standards on the states. 

On the other hand, he did say 
that the District of Columbia bill was 
offered at this time “so that members 
of Congress and the public may know 
the conclusions arrived at at the com- 
pletion of our rating studies.” The 
rating studies, of course, were not 
confined to the District of Columbia 
but were nationwide in scope. Be- 
cause of this, many will conclude that 
this bill really was offered as a model 
for all of the states ; at the same time 
it may also have been sent up as a 
trial balloon to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of the Subcommittee’s promised 
second report. 

Whatever its purpose, the prep- 
aration of this bill did represent an 
act of leadership, somewhat akin to 
that displayed by the NAII in offer- 
ing for consideration a somewhat 
similar proposal. This puts it 
squarely up to those who have other 


ideas to come forward with them and 
to be prepared to pinpoint and docu- 
ment their objections to these pro- 
posals. The participants in the de- 
bate can now move from the general 
to the specific, and this should accel- 
erate progress. 


A Bold Approach 


Admittedly, the O’Mahoney-Mc- 
Hugh Bill represents a bold ap- 
proach. Some already believe that 
its introduction marks the end of an 
era. In the pre-S.E.U.A. days, the 
stock fire and casualty companies, 
through their concerted activities, 
gave the price structure a certain 
stability. In those days, the principal 
competition came from the mutuals, 
who looked with favor upon the rigid 
price structure of their stock com- 
petitors because it provided the sta- 
bility to support continuity of divi- 
dends. At that point, the independ- 
ents were too small a factor to make 
much difference. In this atmosphere, 
the small and marginal companies 
were able to survive. Company fail- 
ures were kept within reasonable 
limits. 

The advent of the strong inde- 
pendent automobile insurers, the 
S.E.U.A. decision, the enactment of 
U. S. Public Law 15 and the result- 
ing state legislation, and the prosecu- 
tions in the New Orleans and Cleve- 
land Cases,?! all brought about sig- 

1U. S. vs. New Orleans Insurance Exchange, 
148 F. Supp. 915 (1957); U. S. vs. Insurance 


Board of Cleveland, 144 F. Supp. 684 (1956). 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervision—Continued 


nificant changes in the competitive 
picture. The report of the Subcom- 
mittee and the introduction of the 
O’Mahoney-McHugh Bill make 
plain that its sponsors do not think 
that the changes have been rapid 
enough or gone far enough. 

Even without legislation of the 
proposed type, many small compa- 
nies—and some of the larger ones, 
have already felt the competitive 
pinch. Though the report of the 
Subcommittee emphasizes its con- 
cern for the small company, many 
believe that the approach recom- 
mended .by the Subcommittee, but- 
tressed by the O’Mahoney-McHugh 
Bill, will inevitably exert new and 
greater competitive pressures upon 
the smaller companies and particu- 
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larly the marginal ones;* they also 
believe that this development will 
tend to accelerate the number of 
mergers and liquidations, and thus 
paradoxically justify the interest of 
the Subcommittee in these subjects. 
The cynics say that all of this bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the con- 
tradictory course pursued by Con- 
gress, which creates committees to 
preserve the small businessman, and 
at the same time enacts tax policies 
to hasten his liquidation. Others 
argue that the sound, well-operated 
small companies can meet this in- 
creased competition and that disap- 
pearance of the marginal companies 
is a small and proper price to pay 
for the over-all advantage of lower 
prices for the public at large.* 

The implication in the Subcommit- 
tee’s report is that the fire and cas- 
ualty companies should thrive on 
increased price competition. Perhaps 
they will. Perhaps the fears of more 
mergers and liquidations brought on 
by inability to stand the financial 
gaff associated with keener competi- 
tion are groundless. The new era 
which lies ahead will supply these 
answers. 


Another Fifteen Years 


It has taken fifteen years for the 
trends following the S.E.U.A. case 
and U. S. Public Law 15 to become 
more discernible. It may take 
another fifteen years to find out what 
the consequence would be if there is 
any widespread adoption by the 
states of the principles embodied in 
the O’Mahoney-McHugh Bill. For- 
tunately, state regulation facilitates 
experimentation because a new ap- 
proach can be tested by a limited 
number of states—and if it proves 
unworkable, it can be discarded 
without widespread ill effect. A 
number of states may decide to try 
this new concept. It goes far be- 
yond the Commissioners-All-Indus- 
try Bills. Since insurance companies 
and regulatory agencies are inclined 
to adhere to tradition and move 
slowly in new and uncharted areas, 

2 For a historical background see Whitney, 
Antitrust Policies, Volume II (1958) p. 356. 

3In a brochure issued in June of this year, 
Dominick and Dominick, a New York brokerage 
house, which encourages the purchase of fire 
and casualty stocks, suggested that one pro 
vision in the new bill—permitting rates to take 
effect immediately upon filing—would permit 
the companies to secure rate increases more 
promptly and, as a consequence, would improve 


“insurance companies’ ability to control fluctua- 
tions in the underwriting profit margin.” 


many would probably prefer that ex- 
perimentation with such a new con- 
cept be tried first on a limited scale. 
For example, the O’Mahoney-Mc- 
Hugh Bill is broad enough to cover 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
which is generally regarded as hav- 
ing the most scientific and responsive 
of all rate structures in this area of 
the business. Furthermore, it has 
succeeded in providing a high degree 
of competition within the framework 
of a highly formalized rate structure. 
In his recent scholarly work “Insur- 
ance and Public Policy” (based on 
Wisconsin records) Professor Spen- 
cer L. Kimball of the University of 
Michigan had this to say (pp. 107. 
108) : 

“Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance.—Social control of rating for 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
developed simultaneously with that 
for fire insurance, at the very incep- 
tion of the compensation insurance 
business. The need for regulation 
was at once apparent, for the pre- 
mium cost to industrial policyholders 
was great. As early as 1913 the leg- 
islature required insurers to file 
classification and rate schedules with 
the Industrial Commission. The 
rates must be adhered to, without 
discrimination among policyholders. 
The 1917 legislature imposed a 
regime of control on compensation 
insurers even more rigid than it im- 
posed on fire companies. All compa- 
nies must belong to a single bureau. 
A ‘Compensation Insurance Board,’ 
consisting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, a member of the Industrial 
Commission, and an appointee of the 
Governor must approve a minimum 
adequate pure premium for each 
class of business, a system of sched- 
ule or merit rating, and minimum 
and maximum expense loadings. 
Each company must file its rates 
with the Compensation Insurance 
Board ; rates must be nondiscrimina- 
tory. The long period during which 
a company might continue liable to 
injured workmen puts a high pre- 
mium on solvency and hence on ade- 
quacy of rates. The legislation, fol- 
lowing a recommendation of the 
Governor, showed clear evidence of 
that concern.” 


This excerpt pointedly emphasizes 
the need for caution in applying 
the O’Mahoney-McHugh approach 
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“across the board” to all branches 
of the fire and casualty business. 

A trial run in several parts of the 
country should point up _ the 
strengths or weaknesses of this new 
approach, and it may have another 
advantage. Where any sizable num- 
ber of failures occur, particularly if 
they include well-known companies, 
there is usually a demand for the 
creation of monopolistic state funds, 
guarantee funds, and so forth. In 
New York State a series of failures 
of casualty companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance oc- 
curred during the depression. This 
included the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York Indemnity Com- 
pany, Independence Indemnity 
Company, and others. This brought 
with it (1) resultant loss of benefits 
to disabled workers and dependents 
of deceased workers; and (2) the 
imposition of a revived obligation to 
pay compensation by employers who 
had previously bought and paid for 
policies in these defunct companies. 
As a consequence, a clamor arose to 
eliminate private compensation car- 
riers and to give a monopoly to the 
New York State Insurance Fund. 
As a compromise, the Legislature 
enacted laws creating stock and mu- 
tual company security funds (New 
York Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, Article VI-A, 1937). 

Similarly, the impending failure 
of the Preferred Accident Company 
of New York, a sizable writer of 
automobile liability insurance, led to 
a demand for, and the enactment of, 
a Motor Vehicle Guarantee Fund 
(New York Insurance Law, sec. 
333, 1947). 

When insurance companies col- 
lapse and claimants and policyhold- 
ers are left high and dry, legislators 
have consistently shown great un- 
willingness to accept these occur- 
rences simply as necessary by-prod- 
ucts of the free enterprise system at 
work. 


Reduced Pressure 


If the new approach turns out to 
be unsatisfactory, but the mischief is 
confined to a limited number of 
states, the pressures for govern- 
mental interventions of this type will 
be reduced. In this respect, those 
with bonafide reservations as to the 
wisdom of the O’Mahoney-McHugh 
approach should be relieved that it 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is not being presented to Congress 
for immediate adoption on a nation- 
wide basis as a part of a Federal reg- 
ulatory scheme. 

Some will look back with nostal- 
gia upon the days when state regula- 
tion, supplemented by industry self- 
policing, produced what might be 
called “an established order.” 
Others are glad to see the decline of 
that era and its replacement by the 
greater freedom in today’s competi- 
tive climate. They look forward to 
even greater competitive freedom as 
the movement for wider adoption of 
basic anti-trust principles permeates 
the insurance business and those who 
regulate it. 

As for ourselves, we look toward 
the future with the belief that insur- 
ance is a strong and virile enterprise, 
that it has survived both regulatory 
that it will 
weather these new concepts, and will 


advances and errors, 


continue to furnish broader and more 


he public. 


economical coverages to t 
If we were to hazard a prophecy, we 
would think that the force of events 
within the fire and casualty business 
itself, stimulated by the long-estab- 
lished general national policy against 
restraints of trade, 
move the business and its regulation 


will inexorably 


in the more competitive direction 


foreshadowed by the report of the 
Subcommittee and the O’Mahoney- 
McHugh Bill. 

On the other hand, we do not fore- 
see the day when statutes patterned 
on anti-trust principles will replace 
rate regulation. The preservation of 
solvency is so important that we an- 
ticipate a continuing accommodation 
of the two philosophies. Indeed, 
U. S. Public Law 15 and the O’Ma- 
honey-McHugh Bill are both reflec- 
tions of the need for a continuing 
balance between these two basic ap- 
proaches. None can predict what 
form these composite regulatory con- 
cepts will finally take. None 
predict the benefits the business will 


can 


enjoy or the vicissitudes it will suffer 
as this process of regulatory evolu- 
tion goes on. Of one thing we are 
certain—the business will land on 
its feet, as it always has in the past, 
and will look back with patience and 
tolerance upon those who sought to 
alter its course, but not its destiny. 


increasing Attention 


Earlier in this paper, we have out- 
lined in detail the affirmative steps 
taken by the NAIC and the states 
to meet the problems flowing origi- 
nally from the S.E.U.A. case and 
some of those which have developed 


since. The record of achievement, 
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summarized by Commissioner Don- 
ald Knowlton of New Hampshire in 
a scholarly paper presented before 
the American Bar Association at 
Washington, D. C. on August 31, 
1960, is an impressive one and need 
not be restated here. Much has been 
accomplished and a number of addi- 
tional projects are currently under 
way. In this part of our paper we 
have centered our efforts on an area 
which we believe will require in- 
creasing attention as time goes on. 

If we look into the future, as we 
ought to, we should recognize that 
Congress will expect state regula- 
tion to encompass a critical, thorough 
and continuing examination of any 
and all practices which may unduly 
hamper or restrict competition. 
Must we have a future 
S.E.U.A, cases to persuade us to do 
what we ought to do on our own 
motion? Must we be ciubbed into 
doing cui duty by mandates from 
the Supreme Court and Congress? 
In our opinion, a decent forethought 
for the protection of our citizenry re- 
quires the states to make the very 
type of investigations recommended 
by the Subcommittee. 

No welcomes anti- 
trust investigations. They are time- 
consuming, costly and, at times, re- 
sult in unpleasant consequences. But 
ours is no ordinary business. Ours 
is a business affected by the public 
interest. With the S.E.U.A. 
and U. S. Public Law 15 standing 
as beacons, this is an area in which 
we should lead—not follow! 


series of 


businessman 


case 


When the Armstrong Committee 
handed down its reports many years 
ago, a hue and cry went up from the 
business. But, as time went by, there 
was ati increasing recognition by the 
business that the recommendations 
were salutary for both the business 
and the public. Broadly speaking, 
we see nothing in the recommenda- 
tions of the Subcommittee in respect 
to state regulation which does not 
fall within the same general charac- 
ter. We can pooh-pooh the findings 
of the Subcommittee, or we can do 
something about them. Since they do 
not call for general Federal regula- 
tion and suggest only improvement 
in what we are doing, it seems the 
business and the states might well 
give serious consideration to more 
effectively implementing them. 
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ODILY INJURY LIABILITY insur- 
Be is a contest business in 
which the company agrees to take 
over all the problems arising from 
one of the great emotional stresses 
of today: the fault or lack of fault 
for the killing, maiming, or other- 
wise injuring of persons by the per- 
son insured with the company. 

Involved in the injuring or killing 
of another person is stress, strain, 
fear, insecurity, honesty, dishonesty, 
exaggeration, pride, and avarice. 
Add to this a pot of twelve million 
dollars every working day, which is 
paid to obtain liability and property 
damage releases in this country, and 
you have the makings of a problem 
almost impossible of honest solution. 
Our system of jurisprudence is 
founded on the theory that the in- 
nocent shall be protected and reim- 
bursed for injury done to them, and 
that the careless and guilty, injured 
through their own fault, shall bear 
the result of their carelessness. We 
now burden that tradition with a 12- 
million dollars a working day pot of 
gold, owned by corporations, ap- 
parently large and affluent and the 
recipients for that pot of gold, peo] le, 
from every walk of life, not only 
every-day, ordinary honest Ameri- 
cans, but also persons who are natu- 
rally grasping, and 
avaricious by nature, as well as hypo- 
chondriacs, neurotics, and just plain 
frauds. 

When you add to the 3 per cent 
of the American lawyers, a small 
per cent of doctors, police, and hospi- 
tals, who are grasping by their na- 
ture,—and also a few non-paying 
insurors—you have the real national 
moral and economic problem in the 
liability insurance business. 
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LOGIC 


Will the Trends Mend? 


Is the fabric of our people, the 
principle of our institutions of Gov- 
ernment and justice, the ethics not 
only of our professions, but of our 
insurance world as well, able to with- 
stand all of this confusion, and pull- 
ing and tugging? Or is the problem 
just too great for a system which 
was not set up to answer the prob- 
lem which grew like Topsy ? 

Let us consider first the position 
of the liability industry. Those on 
the sales side of automobile insur- 
ance have many times thought that 
liability men were geniuses in creat- 
ing a world of policyholders who 
did not exist before. How foolish. 
We were the lucky ones, because 
our market was created for us, not 
because we sold our industry to the 
public, or our policies to 
the public, or sold our services to the 
public, but rather 
the safety responsibility laws of all 
of our 50 states and because of public 


sold 


because of 


necessity. The public was practically 
forced to come, hat-in-hand, begging 
us to be insured. In my day I have 
seen the historical road wend from 
that point when there were only 
25% of the very small pittance of 
automobiles on the road insured, to 
where there is now possibly 90% to 
95% coverage on the 


y tremendous 
number of mechanical monsters. 


A Great Venture 


Further, we have never taken the 
trouble, and perhaps we couldn't 
have done it anyway, to make the 
public partners in this venture of 
auto insurance, one of the greatest 
ventures in American history, in 
which we of the insurance world 
have helped bring about the modern- 
ization of civilization. 

In the good old days, as we are 
wont to call them, we 
bother to write the coverage that 
people needed or to pay the claims 


didn’t even 


which they deserved, and now we are 
forced by the immutable laws of 
popular sovereignty to give more 
coverage in many cases than they 
should have, and without question, 
to pay many claims to that public, 
which we do not owe. 


The Road Ahead 


That was the past but now let 
us consider what the future may be. 
[ would be better able in my own 
mind to tell where we are going if 
I knew the thinking of the men at 
the top of the liability industry. In 
almost every instance these men have 
had little or no real connection with 
the claims end of the business. This 
is probably as it should be, but how 
far should sales and underwriting 
operational thinking dominate the 
claims departments of the company ? 

I am reminded of a chair car ride 
on the old Whitcomb Riley from 
Chicago to Indianapolis once many 
years ago, when as a young claims 
attorney I sat at the feet of the 
mighty, a man at that time the presi- 
dent of what is known as one of the 
great successful insurance companies 
in the world. Though no longer 
president, he still dominates and con- 
trols, to a great extent, the policies 
of this great corporation. | will not 
forget his statement that night as | 
sought to defend the rights of claims 
men to live on a decent and above 
subsistence income. “That’s rot,” he 
said to me. “Claims men 
dime a dozen. The sales side of an 
insurance company is the only thing 
that counts.” 


are a 


This attitude by some executives 
in the industry has been a prime 
factor responsible for their staffing 
their insurance companies with men 
whose chief attribute is agreeability 
to take a low salary because of in- 
ability—rather than ability to do a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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good job. This has been truer in the 
big cities than it has in the middle 
size communities. The companies 
with cheap personnel thinking have 
dominated the big cities, and they 
have gotten just about what they 
paid for. On the other hand we have 
scores of companies, who, like the 
one I represent, have been more 
far-sighted in management, who have 
felt that the claims end of the busi- 
ness was an important one, who 
have felt that ability was needed in 
every claims man who represented 
the company. 

The University of Indiana, in co- 
operation with the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Indiana, has just finished 
the first short course for Insurance 
Adjusters, ever held, to my knowl- 
edge, in this country. Management 
has to see that the claims staffs are 
up-graded if claims trends are to 
mend. 


Public Relations 


To separate one insurance cover- 
age from another in the public mind 
is almost impossible. Therefore 
every claim made in this country 
against any insurance coverage af- 
fects the public attitude toward all 
companies. To be fair—the life in- 
surance industry has been the only 
segment of the business smart 
enough to have any public relations 
program. Thus it has insulated itself 
against the generally bad climate ex- 
isting for multiple line companies. 

I shall not attempt to analyze 
whether or not Life insurance ex- 
ecutives are wiser public relations 
men than the management of multi- 
ple line companies. I just know they 
do not even live in the same world 
of problems. A test check we our- 
selves ran, shows that the national 
releases from the public relations 
media of life insurance sources 
simply overwhelm that from all other 
types of insurance institutions. 

The job of the national trade 
groups in fire and casualty, in so 
far as national releases are con- 
cerned, is fairly non-existent today 
on any overall planned level. I don’t 
think their set-up ever will work too 
well nationally. I feel this task of 
indoctrinating the people of our 
country concerning the true facts of 


fire and casualty insurance must be 
done at the state level. 

There is a wonderful opportunity 
for national trade groups to partici- 
pate in such a movement by collect- 
ing and disseminating to State In- 
surance Information Services neces- 
sary source material for their use. 
Facts are of the utmost importance 
to this campaign. The local groups 
are capable of reaching their people, 
but today they must scrounge around 
for non-existent helpful information. 

The Insurance Institute of Indiana 
at the present time is soliciting this 
information from every insuror in 
the area, and we are going to tell the 
people of central Indiana what insur- 
ance is doing for them, and we are 
going to tell the Government of In- 
dianapolis, and of the State of Indi- 
ana what insurance is doing to sup- 
port those governments. A small 
start, isn’t it, but multiply it by 
every city, and community, and ham- 
let in the United States and this 
contribution would be large, 
wouldn't it? I pose the question: 
Will the insurance industry do some- 
thing about this small item of public 
relations ? Will the trend mend? You 
are seeing a facet, and believe me 
only a minute facet, of the tremen- 
dous number of factors, all parts of 
this trend, which in themselves must 
mend before the trend mends. 

Let me give you another such ex- 
ample: Fortunately most of my 
readers are, I believe, experienced 
in the problems of liability insurance. 
To wend thru the weary paths of 
elementals, such as inflation, would 
bore you and insult your knowledge. 
There are many other subtle forces 
at play which cause liability claim 
trends—these we should continue to 
explore. 


Company Practices 


In exploring those components of 
liability insurance trends which have 
not been tied up with claim payments 
and practices as they exist in the 
modern world we can recount a 
hundred such practices which affect 
claim trends. The practices of com- 
panies not even having related auto- 
mobile claim problems also help set 
the climate of our industry. Life 
insurance companies write credit life 
coverage into car deals of unsuspect- 
ing, ignorant and naive car purchas- 
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ers, and these purchasers many times 
don’t even know they have such in- 
surance. 

The 900% annual profit taken by 
these rackets can do nothing but 
hurt the climate of all insurance. 
Then there are those fringe com- 
panies who sometimes prey on the 
sub-standard risk field, and are a 
thorn in the flesh both of the Insur- 
ance Departments and of the Insur- 
ance Industry. 

In these 2 latter examples it is 
clear that the weaknesses of State 
Insurance Commissions are responsi- 
ble for such practices and companies 
continuing to exist. So Insurance 
Departments, too, can contribute to 
the good or bad state of liability 
claims in this country, by improving 
or injuring the climate under which 
we operate. But the ultimate respon- 
sibility for our future belongs clearly 
to company management. 


Poor Response 


Let me give you an example of 
another troublesome existing situa- 
tion : Some months ago an independ- 
ent writer affiliated with the Readers 
Digest called from New York to 
request assistance for an article 
proposed for publication. When a 
writer of such a magazine becomes 
interested in writing an exposé of 
plaintiffs’ exaggerated contingent at- 
torneys’ fees, you would suppose a 
well oiled cohesive insurance public 
relations minded industry would 
furnish it at once, by springing into 
action, and assisting in the obtaining 
of information necessary to such an 
article. Quite the contrary. When 
I was called by this writer, Murray 
Teigh Bloom, who had been com- 
missioned to write the article, “When 
the Lawyer Gets the Spoils,” in the 
Readers Digest (published on page 
105, March 1960 issue), he had 
already called for assistance from 
several of the national trade associa- 
tions, he had sought the assistance 
of the heads of companies, he had 
asked for case histories from any 
companies having them, all without 
success. The Insurance Industry 
flatly told him that although it had 
railed and ranted about fraudulent 
and exaggerated cases where there 
were fraudulent and exaggerated 
settlements charged, and attorneys 

(Continued on the next page) 
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fees involved, it did not have any 
examples to change their allegations 
from conclusions to proven facts. My 
name had been suggested by the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of 
New York, who apparently were 
familiar with the work I had done 
in the related field of unethical dam- 
age practices. I spent three days 
with Mr. Bloom, writing, calling, 
and interviewing dozens of top level 
representatives of the Insurance In- 


dustry. We were attempting to find 
some organized activity where post 
settlement checks were made, to de- 
termine whether all of the conversa- 
tion by the insurance industry con- 
cerning high verdicts, exaggerated 
attorneys fees, or unethical practices, 
had any factual substantiation which 
would allow these case histories to be 
published in a national magazine. 
It became the most frustrating as- 
signment I ever had, and Mr. Bloom 
echoed my sentiments. An entire 
industry afflicted with exaggeration, 
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with perjurers, with unethical doc- 
lawyers and claimants, has 
never taken the time or trouble to 
follow leads after cases were settled, 
which would produce facts to prove 
exaggerated fees or injuries on a 
usable basis. As an industry, we 
have never even bothered to check 
whether the injured resumes his 
normal physical activities after the 
settlement or trial. 

My company had a few cases in 
point, as had several other compa- 
nies we contacted, but our settlements 
were small, and most of the other 
examples lacked documentation. Mr. 
Bloom was interested in the large 
and more newsworthy type of case. 
We contacted each of the three large 
national trade associations in this 
effort. Nowhere were we received 
by either company executives or as- 
sociation representatives with other 
than the greatest friendliness and de- 
sire to cooperate. But they admitted 
to us there just isn’t such infor- 
mation in this country. It has not 
been collected by the Insurance in- 
dustry nor, for that matter, by the 
utilities or self-insurors. The only 
industry doing a good job in this 
respect is the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. This association has 
a corps of men who investigate every 
case after settlement, to see whether 
the plaintiffs were satisfied with the 
settlement, whether the plaintiff 
lawyer took more money than he 
should from the case, whether offers 
of settlement as given by the com- 
panies were relayed to the injured, 
whether testimony of the permanency 
of injury was true or merely part 
of the quackery which we so many 
times allege. If we are going to 
expose the enemies of our companies, 
those 3% of the lawyers, the quack 
doctors, investigators, hospitals and 
the exaggerating injured we must 
have facts and spectacular situations 
to attract the attention of the pub- 
lic to prove it is being milked of its 
premium dollars. 

The state of affairs in the Insur- 
ance Industry, the inability or lack 
of desire of the Insurance Indus- 
try to protect itself in this area, 
was so unbelievable to a layman 
such as Mr. Bloom, that he couldn’t 
possibly accept the lack of company 
interest as we saw it evidenced again 
and again in our frustrating quest 
for facts. To him, this whole claim 


tors, 
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area is a jungle, filled with ineffi- 
ciency, do-nothingness, and compla- 
cency. He predicted that unless the 
attitude of the Insurance Industry 
changed radically within the next 
few years, that liability insurance as 
we know it would soon cease to exist, 
and that trial by jury in damage 
cases would be history. 

This is an outsider, who turned 
up the ground of our great institu- 
tions of insurance with a sharp and 
farseeing spade, and what he saw 
disturbed him. I have suggested, and 
suggest again, that the greatest help 
that the national trade associations 
could give the insurance industry, is 
to set up a clearing house of all kinds 
of insurance information and _ re- 
search for use by the industry on all 
levels, and one of the important 
parts of this information should be 
case histories to use again and again 
to show where the premium dollars 
of the American policyholder goes. 


Honesty and Integrity 


The entire conception of insurance 
is based on the honesty and integrity 
of all parties who may benefit from 
the contract. But the impact of 
money in a contested business such 
as ours has been almost too much for 
this vital principle of honesty and 
integrity. Out of this welter of op- 
portunities to get something for 
nothing, has come a dual attitude on 
the part of hundreds of thousands 
of claimants, lawyers, doctors, hospi- 
tals, investigators, and 
peace officers. As I have repeatedly 
said, many of these persons would 
not steal from their local stores, but 
they have no compunction in treating 
insurance companies as fair game 
and preying upon them flagrantly 
and selfishly, without in many in- 
stances realizing the impact of their 
immoral actions. 

To eradicate this attitude in the 
insurance claims field, we must first 
get at the cause of the disease. We 
must be firm in our insistence that 
those who spread this germ through- 
out America today shall be penalized 
and brought to justice, because dual 
morality cannot exist in this coun- 
try. 

Let me give you a dramatic illus- 
tration of dual morality in action. 

In Boston, a collision involving 
a trolley and an automobile occurred. 


witnesses, 
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The maximum capacity of ‘the auto- 
mobile was six and the capacity for 
the trolley was 68 for a grand total 
of 74 persons if both vehicles were 
crowded to capacity. Do you know 
how many claims actually were sub- 
mitted because of this accident? A 
total of 240 persons filed claims for 
damages. 

What caused certain of these peo- 
ple to present fraudulent claims? 
Were they the criminal element of 


3oston under the ordinary definition 
of what constitutes a 
Probably not. 

Most or all of them probably were 
ordinary people who saw a chance 
without fear of penalty to make some 
easy money at the expense of a utility 
or an insurance company. A great 
many of them probably didn’t even 
consider that there was anything 
wrong in their submitting claims. 


criminal ? 
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Others, to be sure, were induced to 
submit their claims by unethical law- 
yers who saw a chance to make easy 
money. This happens on an ever in- 
creasing scale, so that in 1958 the 
payees of this 
country 


damage claims in 
earmarked or spent over 
3,300 million dollars for damage re- 
leases, Frauds which pollute the air 
make ‘it impossible to continue the 
liability business unless the air is 
purified. 

And so we see thousands of our 
citizens living in a world of double 
standards—one for their ordinary, 
everyday contacts and personal re- 
lationships, and another for their 
contacts with insurance companies, 
corporations and other legal entities 
that have no personality or human 
form for them to sin against. 

Obviously many individuals feel 
that it is impossible to sin against a 
corporate entity or this 
would never exist. I, of course, say 


problem 


that the sin is just as great against 


one as the other. I believe one of 


? 


When 

I write 
Blue Chip 
business 
am | 
getting 
Blue Chip 
returns? 


our foremost obligations to society 
is to make the people understand 
this and feel our way, too. 

Our danger in the insurance in- 
dustry is that we begin, ourselves, 
to shrug off and accept as common- 
place the repeated examples we see. 
Therefore we must continually tell 
ourselves of the doctor in Rochester, 
New York, who admitted he lied 
when it was shown that an alleged 
patient for whom he submitted a 
bill for three months’ continuous 
treatment was languishing in a far 
away jail during the entire period 
of the alleged treatment or of the 
doctor in Miami who testified that he 
charged a patient 2,100 dollars for 
treating her 176 times for aii alleged 
psychosomatic ailment brought on by 
a sour bottle of ginger ale, while the 
patient testified that he treated her 
24 times. Then her neigborhood 
doctor said she came to him a couple 
of times and he felt that one more 
treatment would have ended her in- 
capacity, whatever it was. 

And on and on down through the 
selfishness of human beings who hap- 
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pen to be doctors and see a chance 
for easy money from payees who 
are not human and against whom 
they feel no responsibility for any 
moral conduct. These same doctors 
would not cheat their grocer and 
every Sunday they put handsomely 
into the collection box. 

Now I enter into a very 
sensitive subject—that of the respon- 
sibility of a new world for lawyers in 
a new world of morals. This is the 
responsibility of the lawyer to serve 
only his client and to refrain from 
having a pecuniary interest in his 
client’s case. This might cause him 
to have interests that 
could impede his detached and purely 
professional attitude in the service 
of the client. Can he have a dual 
ethical morality and represent the in- 
terests of both himself and his client 
when they can easily be diverse? 

Need we more proof of the dan- 
ger to our system of jurisprudence 
from this practice than the state- 
ments of the Claims Specialists’ na- 
tional spokesman, Melvin Belli? 
This noted San Francisco NACCA 
leader recommended four months 
ago that contingency fees in personal 
injury cases be regulated. He feels 
plaintiff attorney fees in automobile 
accident cases should have definite 
limits. In his own words, he said: 
“T think one-half of the San Fran- 
cisco lawyers handling personal in- 
jury cases charge their clients too 
much. If they don’t regulate 
themselves and reduce their fees, 
the state will step in with a com- 
mission. By ‘cutting’ present high 
fees, there will be no need for a 
State commission.” 


may 


conflicting 


Vague Terminology 


Now what did Mr. Belli mean 
when he said some attorneys “charge 
too much ?” This is a vague terminol- 
ogy. How much is too much? Let’s 
take a specific example to show ex- 
actly how far some attorneys have 
gone and how they have turned the 
time honored profession of law into 
a mass production business that 
more nearly represents a factory than 
a law office. 

Let us consider the case of an 
attorney in Minneapolis, engaged 
principally in the damage business 
on the plaintiff’s side until his death. 
While death is the inevitable reckon- 
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ing we all face and closes the books 
for most of us in our direct and in- 
direct involvement in the practice of 
law, this was not the case with the 
practice of this gentleman. Indeed, 
his administrator immediately 
started on a lucrative business. Loans 
to clients by the administrator in the 
two years following his death, and 
those pending at his death, amounted 
to more than 175 thousand dollars 
while the sum paid for injury re- 
leases during the period of the es- 
tate’s administration exceeded two- 
million dollars. The injured actually 
received back, after lawyers fees, 
expenses and loan payments, only 
645 thousand dollars of the two- 
million—a little more than 32 per 
cent of the money awarded them for 
their pain and suffering. 


Clipping Service 


The estate, associate counsel in 
other states, associates, investigators, 
doctors, all received generous fees 
and repayments, to the tune of 
1,430,563 dollars. Do you know 
what one of the items of expense 
was ?—a clipping service which sup- 
plied the attorney with reports of 
accidents. 

Now was this lawyer engaged in 
the practice of law? Or was he 
engaged in a wholesale procuring 
business in which he used a large 
working capital as an inducement to 
obtain cases from which a lot of other 
people lived off the tragedies that 
befell a host of injured and dead? 
Was he in the law business, the loan 
business or the purveying business ? 
His estate got his money whether 
he was there for the work of the set- 
tlement or trial, or not. His estate’s 
income for the two year period fol- 
lowing his death was 267 thousand 
dollars plus repayment of loans to 
clients. And the profits really were 
a great deal higher than shown by 
this particular accounting because 
his administrator said ten cases were 
still pending at the time of this re- 
port and five of them involved sub- 
stantial loans. 

What does all of this mean? It 
means that men who conduct their 
law practice on a wholesale basis 
with clipping services and runners to 
find clients, with loans and other 
inducements offered to the injured, 
with no regard to the merits of the 
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case beyond the financial aspect, who 
use appeals to emotions and prej- 
udices to the detriment of justice, 
these men are affecting the public 
interest without assuming any re- 
sponsibility to the public. These men 
must consider themselves and their 
private contracts in the same light 
as insurance companies and all other 
industries which affect the public 
interest such as public utilities con- 
sider their private contracts. 


Not Law 


Honestly, the law business cited 
in our example is not even law busi- 
ness. There are a quarter of a million 
attorneys in the United States, and 
this wholesale house affair is not 
carried on by more than two per cent 
of the total. Some communities are 
free of them, but in the great major- 
ity of our cities they are only too 
prominent in their influence and ac- 
tivities. They lobby in the state capi- 
tals, they elect members to legisla- 
tures, and they take every step to 
protect their right to remain un- 
fettered by responsibility to their 


profession, to their clients and to 
society. While the percentage is 
small, the threat such lawyers pose 
to the American system of jurispru- 
dence is great. 

How unfair these men are to the 
majority of lawyers who are ethical, 
capable and devoted to the cause of 
justice. Because I know so many 
men who are of this class | wonder 
if they sometimes become discour- 
aged at the modern drift toward 
professional profit takers and at the 
sometimes meager share of economic 
rewards that character commands. 

The examples I have given you 
here of claim practices certainly af- 
fect the trends of liability insurance. 
We in the industry must spread that 
gospel which eliminates from our 
national conception this dual moral 
attitude of large segments of the 
American public. Courts and Bar 
Associations must eliminate exces- 
sive, unfair and prejudicial legal ac- 
tions and verdicts against policy- 
holders in damage suits. 

To this must be added certain 
remedial action which is to be 
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Trends to Mend?—Continued 


brought about only by these two seg- 
ments of American professionalism, 
the Courts and the Bar. 

The Federal District Courts of the 
City of Chicago have passed Rules 
20 and 21, which if passed all over 
the country in State and Federal 
Courts, would be salutary in chang- 
ing the future trends of liability in- 
surance. The first of these is the 
rule set by the Court, in which the 
facts of a damage action are tried 
first. The jury retires and renders 
its verdict as to whether there is or 
is not liability on the part of the 
defendent for the accident and sub- 
sequent injury. If there is no liabil- 
ity, the matter is ended. If the jury 
finds liability, testimony is then put 
on concerning the medical aspects of 
the case. Two things are accom- 
plished by this rule: 1. Prejudice en- 
gendered by injury in favor of the 
plaintiff is absent, because this testi- 
mony does not deal with the injury 
at all. 2. Certain costs of trial which 
are becoming prohibitive, particu- 


larly for medical witnesses, are 
eliminated if a verdict of no liability 
is returned. 

The other rule provides that an 
impartial medical panel of experts 
appointed by the local Medical As- 
sociation, shall assist the Court and 
Jury with impartial testimony con- 
cerning the alleged injury of the 
plaintiff. Thus a high type panel of 
impartial medical witnesses may 
overcome the exaggeration which 
many plaintiff doctors are guilty of, 
particularly in the larger metropoli- 
tan areas. A plan, such as this, could 
do much to mend a dangerous trend. 


COURT CONGESTION 


THE AMERICAN MUTUAL Insurance 
Alliance has submitted three specific 
recommendations aimed at reducing 
congestion in the Circuit and Supe- 
rior Courts of Cook County (Chi- 
cago) to the subcommittee on court 
congestion of the Illinois Judicial 
Advisory Council. The subcommit- 
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tee will shortly submit its report to 
the legislature. The recommenda- 
tions are: (1) Adoption of referee 
system similar to that now used suc- 
cessfully in Pennsylvania; (2) Pro- 
vision for separate trial of the issues 
of liability and amount of damages, 
under a plan similar to that now 
being used in Chicago’s U. S. Dis- 
trict Court and (3) Provision for 
impartial medical testimony in per- 
sonal injury liability cases. The Al- 
liance also favors the creation of 
more judgeships where necessary and 
changes in those administrative pro- 
cedures which the courts themselves 
feel will make their operation more 
efficient. The specific recommenda- 
tions are based upon the situation in 
Illinois, and do not necessarily ap- 
ply to different court congestion 
situations existing in other states. 


REINSURANCE 


In 1959 ner RECEIPTS by foreign 
countries on their reinsurance busi- 
ness with U. S. insurance companies 
amounted to $62.5 million. U. S. 
insurance companies paid $254.5 mil- 
lion in premiums for reinsurance 
ceded to foreign reinsurers and re- 
covered from them $183.1 million 
in losses. The $71.4 million excess 
of premiums paid over losses re- 
covered was offset by net receipts of 
$8.9 million received by the United 
States on reinsurance U. S. insur- 
ance companies accepted from for- 
eign ceding insurers. U. S. insurance 
companies received $56.2 million in 
premiums on reinsurance assumed 
from abroad and paid losses thereon 
of $47.3 million. 


COMMISSIONERS 


JosEPH Ss. GERBER has been reap- 
pointed Director of Insurance of II- 
linois. His term is an indefinite one. 

Thomas C. Ferguson, former 
judge of the 33rd District, has been 
named as member and as chairman of 
the Texas Board of Insurance. He 
succeeds Penn J. Jackson who re- 
cently resigned. 

Thomas J. Coyle, formerly Provi- 
dence claims manager of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, has 
been appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island. He suc- 
ceeds Hartley F. Roberts. 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 87 


g. An appraisal of the future growth 
possibilities of the agency as deter- 
mined by the general economic cli- 
mate of the area, the good will of 
the firm, growth possibilities of other 
businesses in the community, etc. 

i. Knowledge of the selling price of 
the agency and its relationship to the 
profitability of the agency in the past, 
present and future. 

j. A careful consideration of all the 
“terms” concerning the sale of the 
agency such as the agreement of the 
seller to remain out of active practice 
of insurance in the area for a speci- 
fied number of years. 

k. The current financial status of the 
agency ; its past and present collec- 
tion policies. 

(b) Required additional capital could 
be raised from among the following 


sources with the advantage of each 
source indicated : 


Funds could be borrowed from a 
commercial bank in the community. 
This source of funds would have the 
advantage of being impersonal with 
the added benefit that the loan could 
be readily repaid as money becomes 
available through the profits from 
operations. 


Personal loans obtained from rela- 
tives or friends might be necessary if 
a line of credit has not been estab- 
lished by the potential owners of the 
agency. These loans offer the advan- 
tage of being less rigidly supervised 
and repayment terms would likely be 
more flexible than the terms at the 
bank. For example, during the first 
few years when profits may be low, 
repayments on the loan might be 
postponed. 
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In the event the partners have no 
other form of security to obtain a 
commercial bank loan, their life in- 
surance policies might be used as 
security. Or if there are sufficient 
joan values built up in their life in- 
surance, these funds can be obtained 
from their reserves in life insurance. 

An additional partner or perhaps 
several partners could be asked to 
join the firm to provide the needed 
capital. This would afford the ad- 
vantage of having funds on a much 
longer term with no necessity of re- 
payment during the difficult years of 
getting established. 

A long term purchase agreement 
with the present owners might offer 
an ideal solution to the financing of 
the agency. Such a plan offers a con- 
venient repayment method and in- 
sures the continuing interest and 
support of the past owners of the 
business. 

Another device to obtain funds 

would be through the formation of a 
small corporation with the issuance 
of stock. Even though it might be a 
difficult task to market this stock, it 
would have the advantage of assur- 
ing a relatively permanent capital 
structure. 
(c) 1. The owners of the agency, 
whether it be established as a part- 
nership or as a corporation, should 
recognize the financial consequences 
on the business upon the death of one 
of them. The estate of the deceased 
will no doubt be in need of cash and 
will wish to receive the value of the 
business interest as quickly as possi- 
ble. The loss of cash represented by 
withdrawal of the interest of the de- 
ceased can result in the liquidation 
of the business, particularly if it is 
a partnership. 

Alternatives facing the owners are 
to take in the heirs of the deceased 
as members of the business or to pro- 
vide, before death, for the liquidation 
of the deceased’s interest in the busi- 
ness. This latter can be done by 
means of a buy-and-sell agreement, 
which will set forth the ways to de- 
termine the value of the interest and 
ways to liquidate that interest. The 
agreement can be made to operate 
almost equally effectively whether 
the business is a partnership or a 
corporation. To be wholly effective, 
the binding buy-and-sell agreement 
should be supported by life insurance 
policies on the lives of the owners. 
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In this way the circumstance creat- 
ing a financial problem at the same 
time provides the financial means for 
its solution. 


2. Perpetuation of the agency after 
retirement of the principals may be 
effected in at least the following 
ways: 

a. The agency may adopt a plan to 
train younger men in the firm and 
then promote them as junior part- 
ners with the right to become sole 
owners when the principals approach 
retirement age. 

b. The agency can incorporate and 
then permit promising young em- 
ployees to purchase stock in the firm 
as their sales increase. 

c. The agency may establish a profit- 
sharing plan designed to attract and 
hold good, younger employees. 

d. A plan might be adopted to merge 
with another agency which has 
young, qualified personnel to assume 
leadership in the larger agency thus 
formed. 


QUESTION X 


A proper balance of an insurance 
agency’s revenues and expenses is a 
very important factor in its over-all 
profitability. Frequently the produc- 
tion function receives a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of attention 
while the detail of office operation is 
neglected. The excessive costs of in- 
efficient, haphazard office routines 
often cause serious profit “leaks.” A 
well planned system, on the other 
hand, smooths the way for the per- 
formance of routine tasks, speeds up 
the work and increases efficiency. 
Such office procedures assist in in- 
creasing sales and through elimina- 
tion of wasted time, effort and money 
act to increase agency profits. 

(a) Explain the basic management 
principles that should be incorpo- 
rated in any system for efficient office 
operation. 

(b) Personnel management of a 
large office is assisted by job analysis, 
job evaluation and job specification. 
Define each of these terms and de- 
scribe its role in efficient personnel 
management. 

(c) As manager of a large insurance 
agency, explain the methods you 
would use to control the expense of 
the underwriting function. 
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Answer 


(a) 
which should be incorporated in any 


Basic management principles 


system for efficient office operation 
would be as follows : 

1. Planning. Careful plans must be 
established by preparing a detailed 
written policy supported by financial 
budgets to implement these plans. 
2. Organizing. A carefully conceived 
organization chart should be con- 
structed which will establish the im- 
portant areas of responsibility. This 
chart will also set forth the qualifica- 
tions of the staff needed and the as- 


signment of these staff members to 
specific duties. 

3. Actuating. After the plans have 
been formulated, the plans should 
then be set in motion. Too fre- 
quently, plans are formulated but 
then not acted upon. Thus, the im- 
plementing of plans which are formu- 
lated is a most significant manage- 
ment principle. 

+, Controlling. Controlling the opera- 
tions of the office will first require 
the setting up of sound standards of 
performance. The next step will re- 
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quire measuring the amount and 
quality of the work accomplished. 
There must also be a determination 
of the deviations of the actual per- 
formance from the desired standards. 
And, finally, corrective action must 
be taken when variations from the 
standard are observed. 

(b) A Job Analysis is the determina- 
tion of the duties, responsibilities and 
the work to be performed in an in- 
dividual job. Obviously, this is the 
first and most important step in de- 
veloping greater efficiency in the 
management of personnel. Without 
first determining the nature of the 
job to be done, no standard can be 
established to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the work being accomplished. 

Job Evaluation is the process of 
weighing the importance of a job, the 
skills and aptitudes required and its 
relation to other jobs in the office for 
the purpose of establishing titles and 
salaries. After the job analysis has 
determined the duties to be per- 
formed, this step is needed to decide 
upon the rates of the various jobs. 

Job specification is the enumera- 

tion of the qualifications required of 
the person for the proper perform- 
ance of the job. Unless the proper 
person is selected for each responsi- 
bility which has been. enumerated 
above, then the management of per- 
sonnel cannot hope to achieve its 
proper efficiency. 
(c) In order to control the expense 
of the underwriting function, it is 
first necessary to establish a standard 
against which to measure perform- 
ance. The work involved does not 
lend itself readily to the establish- 
ment of “unit” standards because of 
the wide differences in effort re- 
quired in underwriting individual 
policies. The standard should be 
established, therefore, by setting up 
an expense budget for the underwrit- 
ing department. Measurement of ac- 
tual expense against this budget and 
action taken to correct unfavorable 
variances will tend to control the 
expense of this function. 

Standards must also be established 
for the quality of work performed by 
this function. Careful records of loss 
experience of each underwriter will 
provide at least a partial basis for 
effective control of the quality of the 
underwriting. 


SALE-LEASEBACK PLAN 


A LONG-TERM SALE-LEASEBACK plan 
for insurance companies has been 
announced by Nationwide Leasing 
Company, Chicago. Robert Sheri- 
dan, president, said this was the first 
such equipment plan ever developed 
for insurance companies. The plan 
is aimed at enabling firms to convert 
fixed assets into liquid assets, thus 
increasing their working capital for 
use in expanding sales and taking 
advantage of opportunities to move 
into new areas. Every type of equip- 
ment used by insurance companies, 
including leasehold improvements, is 
covered by the leaseback plan, Sheri- 
dan explained. This includes all 
types of office machines, computers, 
punchcard installations, filing equip- 
ment, sorting equipment, furniture, 
carpeting, and much more. 

The Insurance Leaseback plan of- 
fers these benefits, Sheridan said: 
1. Equipment will be purchased by 
Nationwide at book value or higher 
prices. 
2. Equipment will be immediately 
leased back to the insurance com- 
pany for terms up to 12 years, de- 
pending on the amount and type of 
equipment. 
3. No security deposit is required. 
4. Level quarterly payments, unless 
other schedules are requested. 


INFLATED CLAIMS 


CHICAGO JURIES HAVE returned ver- 
dicts favoring the defendants in more 
than 51% of all personal injury suits 
decided in the first four months of 
the current court term. According to 
Roger K. Anderson, Underwriting 
Manager of the Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change of the Chicago Motor Club, 
these verdicts are causing legal and 
financial headaches for those claim- 
ants who refuse equitable settlements 
and try to make a bonanza out of 
a minor automobile mishap. Ander- 
son pointed out that in the cases 
where the verdict was for the plain- 
tiff, the judgment awarded was often 
less than the insurance companies’ 
offer, and that in any case the con- 
tingent fees of 25 to 50% being 
charges by attorneys for the plaintiff 
took a substantial bite out of the so- 
called “bonanza.” 
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Company Changes—from page |7 


$80,000 added to surplus through the 
sale of stock, par value $16.00 at $32.00 
per share. On December 21 capital was 
again enlarged to $600,000 by means of a 
25% stock dividend. 

American Select Risk Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio: During April capi- 
tal was increased from $203,700 to $204,- 
700 and surplus was augmented by $500 
through the sale of $100 par value stock 
at $150 per share. 

American States Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Capital was raised 
from $2,215,719 to $2,269,790 through the 
declaration of a 10% stock dividend on 
both Class A and B shares, and paid in 
Class A shares on February 23. 

American Universal Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island: On 
December 16 capital was raised from $1,- 
150,000 to $1,650,000 through the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend. 

Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: During 1960 144 preferred 
shares of stock were converted to a like 
amount of common shares. Capital re- 
mained at $2,291,690. 

Bankers Insurance Co. of Pa., Gettys- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: On October 31, 
capital was increased from $100,000 to 

$350,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$200,000 through the sale of $10 par 
value stock at $18 a share. 

Beneficial Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California: On 
October 3 capital was raised from $2,- 
114,527 to $2,194,872 by a stock dividend. 

Cal-Farm Insurance, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: On December 31 capital was in- 
creased from $562,300 to $600,000 and 

$37,700 was added to surplus through the 
sale of stock at twice the par value of 
$100 each, 

California Union Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: On June 30 
capital was rz ied from $400,000 to $500,- 
000 and $100,000 was added to surplus 
through the sale of $10 par value stock 
at $20 per share. 

Casualty Insurance 
fornia, Los Angeles, California: On 
March 17 capital was enlarged from 
$350,000 to $500,000 through the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend. Later that year 
in December 27 capital was increased to 
$600,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$100,000 through the sale of stock at twice 
the par value of $100 per share. 

The Cincinnati Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: On April 1 capital 
was enlarged from $577,500 to $606,380 
through the declaration of a stock divi- 
dend. Capital was further increased to 
$707,440 and surplus was augmented by 
$151,590 through the sale of $20 par value 
stock, at $50 per share. 

Civil Service Employees Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Califorma: 
Capital was increased from $1,033,250 to 
$1,136,575 by means of a 10% stock divi- 
dend. 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., Rockwood, 
Pennsylvania: On December 31 capital 
was increased from $200,000 to $202,000 
and surplus was augmented by $1,000 
through the sale of $5 par value stock at 
$7.50 a share. 

Combined American Insurance 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
through the declaration of a 100% stock 
dividend late in 1960. 

Combined Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Illinois: On October 
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15 capital was increased from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 through the declaration of 
a 3314% stock dividend. 

Commerce and Industry Insurance 
Company, New York, New York: Capital 
was increased from $750,000 to $1,000,000 
and surplus funds were augmented by 
$500,000 on March 31, through the sale 
of stock at $30.00, par value $10.00 each. 

Community Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Maine: Capital was increased from 
$102,000 to $102,050 and surplus was aug- 
mented by $50 through the sale of stock 
at twice the par value of $50 per share on 
December 31. 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: On July 11 capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $558,000 and 
surplus was “augmented by $232,000 
through the sale of stock, par value $1 
at $5 per share. 

Craftsman Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts: On March 31 
capital was increased from $400,000 to 
$500,000 through the declaration of a 
25% stock dividend. 

Crown Insurance Company, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia: Capital was increased 
during 1960 from $165,990 to $200,350 
and $20,180 was added to surplus as 
follows: 2,836 shares of $10 par value 
stock sold at $15 per share and 600 shares 
of $10 par value stock sold at $20 per 
share. 

Educator & Executive Insurers, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio: Capital was increased 
from $120,000 to $132,000 through the 
declaration of a 10% stock dividend on 
November 5 

Empire Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska: On Janu- 
ary 1, the par value of preferred shares 
was reduced from $25 to $5 each, by a 5 
for 1 stock split. Concurrently the ex- 
change of 15,247 $25 par value common 
shares ($381,175) for 45,741 of new $5 
common shares ($228,705), resulted in 
the transfer of $152,470 from common 
stock capital to surplus. Total capital 
was later raised from $318,780 to $536,- 
395 with $9,372 added to surplus, when 
43,523 preferred shares were exchanged 
for 217,615 common shares of Public 
Service Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. . Following the merger 10,850 
preferred shares were redeemed at par 
$5 each reducing capital to $482,145. 
Capital was then enlarged to $485,845 
and surplus was augmented by $6,538 
through the sale of common stock par 
value $5 at $13.8836 per share. 

Employers Casualty Company, Dallas, 
Texas: On March 18 capital was in- 
creased from $1,500,000 to $1,600,000 
through the declaration of 624% stock 
dividend. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri: On April 5 capi- 
tal was increased from $3,000,000 to $3,- 
500,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$4,000,000 through the sale of stock at 
$45.00, par value $5.00 each. 

Federal Insurance Company, New 
Hanover Township, New Jersey: During 
1960 capital was raised from $12,351,664 
to $13,586,828 through the declaration of 
a stock dividend. Subsequently, through 
the exchange of Federal stock for the 
outstanding capital stock of the Great 
Northern Insurance Company, capital 
was raised to $13,986,828. 

Federal Security Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee: Capital was in- 
creased from $223,455 to $299,377 and 


surplus was augmented by $75,922 
through the sale of stock at twice the par 
value of $1 a share. 

Fidelity Insurance Company, Mullins, 
South Carolina: On June 15 capital was 
increased from $73,064 to $76,633 through 
the declaration of a 5% stock dividend. 

Financial Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, California: During June apes 
was increased from $200,000 to $300,000 
through the declaration of a 50% stock 
dividend. 

The Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut, New Haven, Con- 
neticut: During February $500,000 was 
contributed to surplus by the parent or- 
ganization, Security Insurance Company 
of New Haven, 

First National Casualty Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: Late in 1960 
capital was raised from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 through the declaration of a 6624% 
stock dividend. 

General Security Assurance Company, 
New York, N. Y.: A surplus contribution 
of $750,000 was made during September. 

Government Employees Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C.: On April 
30 capital was increased from $5,445,048 
to $8,167,572 through the declaration of 
a 50% stock dividend. 

Grange League Federation Insurance 
Company, Ithaca, New York: Capital 
was increased from $600,000 to $750,- 
000 on May 16 through the declaration 
of a 25% stock dividend. 

Gulf American Fire and Casualty 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama: Capi- 
tal was increased on December 31 from 
$748,395 to $752,348 and surplus was aug- 
mented by $3,953 through the sale of 
stock par value $i per share at $2 each. 

Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Par value of shares was reduced 
from $10 to $5 by a 2 for 1 stock split 
on February 10. Simultaneously capital 
was increased from $3,500,000 to $3,750,- 
000 through the declaration of a stock 
dividend. 

Harbor Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California: On October 24 capital 
was increased from $800,000 to $1, ,000,000 
through the declaration of a 25% stock 
dividend. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut: On March 14 the 
par value of stock was reduced from 
$10.00 to $5.00 through a two for one 
stock split. Concurrently capital was 

raised from $26,735,590 to $53,471,180 
through the declaration of a 100% stock 
dividend. 

Home Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C.: On Oc- 
tober 6 the par value was reduced from 
$5 to $1 per share through a 5 for 1 
stock split. Five days later capital was 
increased from $30,000 to $60,000 through 
a declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 

Imperial Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Capital was increased on August 
3 from $100,000 to $200,0000 through the 
declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 

Indiana Insurance Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana: During May capital was 
raised from $300,000 to $750,000 through 
the declaration of a stock dividend. 

Insurance Company of North Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Capital 
was increased on June 15 from $27,024,- 
335 to $51,000,000 through the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend. 

La Salle Casualty Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: On August 1, capital was in- 
creased from $400,000 to $500,000 through 
the declaration of a 25% stock dividend. 
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Long Island Insurance Company, 
Brooklyn, New York: The surplus con- 
tribution of $400,000 was made on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Maine Insurance Company, Portland, 
Maine: The par value of shares was re- 
duced from $1.00 per share to $.80 per 
share through a five for four stock split. 

The Manhattan Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, New York, New York: 
A surplus contribution of $750,000 during 
1960 was made by the parent company, 
The London Assurance, London, Eng- 
land. 

Mennonite Indemnity Inc., Akron, 
Pennsylvania: On October 7 capital was 
enlarged from $100,000 to $100,580 and 
surplus was augmented by $290 through 
the sale of $10 par value stock at $15 a 
share. 

Meritplan Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California: On September 30 capital 
was increased from $280,000 to $308,000 
through the declaration of a 10% stock 
dividend. 

The Midwestern Indemnity Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: On June 3 capital was 
increased from $237,475 to $316,635 and 
surplus was augmented by $189,280 as 
follows: 15,128 shares, par value $5 sold 
at $17 per share and 704 shares, $5 par 
value sold at $16 per share. 

Motor Club Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey: During 1960 
the par value of shares was reduced from 
$15 to $10 a share by a two for three 
stock split. Capital was then raised from 
$300,000 to $700,000 through the sale of 
new shares at par $10 each. On September 
6 surplus was augmented by a contribu- 
tion of $50,006 

Mohawk Insurance Company, New 

York, N. Y.: Capital was increased in 
nid 1960 from $100,485 to $106,000 and 
surplus was augmented by $5,515 through 
the sale of stock at $10 per share, par 
value $5 each. 

Motors Insurance Corporation, New 
York, New York: Capital was decreased 
from $1,500,000 to $1,000,000 and $500,- 
000 was transferred to surplus through 
the cancellation of 5,000 shares of $100 
par value common stock, 

Mount Vernon Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On 
May 20 capital was increased from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 and surplus was aug- 
mented by $100,000 through the sale of 
stock, par value $5 at $10 each. 

National Indemnity Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska: On December 19 capital was 
increased from $1,050,000 to $1,100,000 
through the declaration of a stock divi- 
dend. 

Vational Standard Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: On February 23 a surplus 
contribution of $52,790 was made by the 
parent company the American General 
Insurance Company. Subsequently on 
\pril 7 capital was increased from $550,- 
009 to $1,000,000 through the declaration 
of a stock dividend. 

New Hampshire Insurance Company, 
Manchester, New Hampshire: On May 
2 capital was increased from $4,000,000 
to $4,200,000 through the declaration of 
a stock dividend. Capital was further en- 
larged to $4,810,090 through the issuance 
of 61,009 shares of New Hampshire stock 
for 52,294 shares of Illinois National In- 
surance Company. 

Northland Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota: On June 25 capital was 
raised from $400,000 to $600,000 through 
the declaration of a 50% stock dividend. 

Olympic Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California: On December 15 a con- 
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tribution of $1,899,900 was made to sur- 
plus. 

Pacific Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, California: The par value of 
shares was reduced from $10 to $3.33 each 
through a 3 for 1 stock split. 

Pacific Insurance Company Limited, 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Capital was increased 
from $600,000 to $900,000 through the 
declaration of a 50% stock dividend on 


July 1. 

Peerless Insurance Company, Keene, 
New Hampshire: On May 16 capital was 
raised from $2,762,410 to $2,762,560 and 
surplus was augmented by $420 through 
the sale of $5 par value stock at $19 per 
share. 

Preferred Insurance Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Capital was increased 
from $1,020,000 to $1,030,200 through the 
declaration of a stock dividend. 

Protective Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: On December 27 
capital was increased from $350,000 to 
$500,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$75,000 through the sale of stock par 
value $10 at $15 per share. 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee: Capi- 
tal was increased from $9,836,990 to $9,- 
842,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$35,070 on December 31, through the sale 
of stock at $80 per share, par value $10 
each. 

Reliance Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: On January 22 capi- 
tal was increased from $7,618,000 to 
$7,998,900 through the declaration of a 
stock dividend. 

Republic-Franklin Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: On January 1, the mer- 
ger of Franklin Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany and the Republic Indemnity Com- 
pany both of Columbus, Ohio resulted 
in the increase of capital from $200,000 to 
$456,250 and the addition to surplus of 
$718,399. Stock in the surviving company 
was distributed as follows: 10 new $1 par 
value Class A common shares were issued 
for each $1 par value common share of 
Republic Indemnity previously held; 1 
new $5 par value Class B common share 
was issued for every four $1 par value 
common shares of Franklin Fire & Cas- 
ualty previously held. 

Republic Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Concurrent to the redemption of 
3,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock at par $100 each, a stock dividend 
of $300,000 on common stock was declared 
early in 1960. Outstanding capital stock 
remained at $5,200,000. 

Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven, New Haven, Connecticut: On 
March 31, capital was increased from 
$4,502,720 to $4,840,380 through the ac- 
quisition of 95.35% of the outstanding 
capital stock of the Founder’s Insurance 
Company. Subsequently, capital was en- 
larged to $4,975,591 through the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend. 

Sequoia Insurance Company, Menlo 
Park, California: On September 30 capi- 
tal was increased from $508,500 to $661,- 
386 and surplus was raised by $172,934 
through the issuance of $1 par value stock 
for the policyholders surplus of two Cali- 
fornia County Mutual insurance compa- 
nies. 

Southern Farm Bureau Casualty In- 
surance Company, Jackson, Mississippi: 
Capital was increased on February 21 
from $1,180,000 to $1,200,000 and surplus 
was increased by $10,000 through the sale 
of preferred stock, par value $5,000 at 
$7,500 a share. 


Southern Title Insurance Company, Inc., 
Knoxville, Tennessee: On December 31, 
capital was increased from $216,000 to 

$221,500 and $6,050 was added to surplus 
through the sale of $5.00 par value stock, 
at $10.50 per share. 

Springfield Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: Capital was raised 


from $4,687,720 to $4,887,106 through the 
declaration of a stock dividend on April 
1 


The Standard Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: On February 17 capital 
was enlarged from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000 through the declaration of a 50% 
stock dividend. 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois: A surplus 
contribution of $1,000,000 was made dur- 
ing December. 

The Stock Insurance Company of the 
Green Tree, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
On January 4 capital was increased from 
$1,000,000 to $1,150,000 by means of a 
stock dividend. 

United Benefit Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska: On April 26 
capital was raised from $1,000,230 to 
$1,086,030 and surplus augmented by $70,- 
200 through the sale of stock par value 
$5.50 at $10.00. 

United Bonding Insurance Company, 
Indianapoiis, Indiana: Capital was raised 
during June from $343,200 to $369,600 
and surplus was augmented by $26,400 
through the sale of stock at $2 per share, 
par value $1 each. 

United Fire Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Capital was raised from 
$600,000 to 750,000 by the declaration of 
a 25% stock dividend on July 22. 

United Fire & Casualty Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: On March 1, capital 
was reduced from $1,000,000 to $940,000 
and surplus was decreased by $3,000 by 
the redemption of 600 shares of $100 par 
value Class B preferred stock at $105 
per share. Simultaneously capital was 
increased from $940,000 to $1,000,000 
through the declaration of a common 
stock dividend. 

United Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois: On August 2 
capital was enlarged from $4,687,500 to 
$6,000,000 through the declaration of a 
stock dividend. 

The Unity Fire and General Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y.: Late in 
1960 a contribution of $500,000 was made 
to surplus by the parent organization, 
Rockleigh Management Corporation. 

Universal Insurance Company, Holland 
Township, New Jersey: On June 30 the 
par value of shares was increased from 
$15 to $17.78, increasing capital from 
$1,125,000 to $1,333,500. Conc urrently 
through the declaration of a 50% stock 
dividend capital was enlarged from $1,- 
333,500 to $2,000,250. 

Vanguard Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Capital was increased during 1960 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and surplus 
was augmented by $1,250,000 through the 
sale of stock par value $25.00 per share 
at $56.25. 

Wabash Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana: During 
1960 capital was increased from $1,500,000 
to $1,713,452 and surplus was augmented 
by $426,904 through the sale of stock, 
par value $1, at $3 each. 

Western Casualty and Surety Company, 
Fort Scott, Kansas: Capital was increased 
on October 14 from $3,000,000 to $3,250,- 
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000 through a declaration 


stock dividend. 


Western Pacific Insurance ( 
Seattle, Washington: On December 15 
capital was enlarged from $401,280 to 
$476,280 through the conversion of 6% 
surplus certificates amounting to $150,000 
t the rate of one share of $10 par value 
common stock for each $20 surplus cer- 
tificate held. 

Western Standard Indemnity Company, 
Denver, Colorado: During 1960 sponsors 
contributed $30,000 to surplus 


( mpany, 


ym pany, STOUX Falls, 
Capital increased 


Iestern Surety ( 
South Dakota: was 


from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 through the 
declaration of a 100% stock dividend on 
January 2. 


Wolverine Insurance Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan: On April 12 capital was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
through the declaration of a 50% stock 
dividend. 


Zenith National Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California: On October 31 
capital was increased from $100,000 to 
$160,000 and surplus was augmented by 
$90,000 through the sale of stock at $125 
a share, par value $50 each. 
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THE KANSAS CITY. 


A company whose location 
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KANSAS CITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 301 W. 11TH STREET, 
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AGENTS' EXAMINATIONS 


BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 1961, the 
Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania will introduce multiple-choice 
items on insurance agents’ examina- 
tions. The examinations will be 
composed of multiple-choice items 
in combination with the essay items 
which heretofore have comprised the 
examinations. The number of mul- 
tiple-choice items presented will be 
increased at six-month intervals dur- 
ing 1961, until in January, 1962, the 
examinations will consist entirely of 
multiple-choice questions. 
Pennsylvania is one of the pioneers 
in introducing these new type ques- 
tions in insurance agent qualification 
examinations. They are embarking 
on this program only after entensive 
study and consultations with com- 
pany representatives, agents, and 
educators. It is believed that the 
public, as well as the insurance com- 
panies and prospective agents, will 
benefit from this program. Since no 
writing is involved in answering 
multiple-choice items, many more 
items can be asked. This will in- 
crease the breadth of coverage of our 
examinations, necessitating the ap- 
plicants to study all areas of the 
insurance fields for which they are 
to be examined. The Department 
feels that applicants who pass these 
new examinations must, of necessity, 
be more knowledgeable and hence, 
add to the growing “professionalism” 
of the insurance industry. It is also 
felt this program will increase the 
opportunity of candidates to demon- 
strate their full knowledge of the 
subject area, because of the broader 
coverage of each examination. 


HAZARDOUS CARGOES 


THE REQUIREMENTS of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
marking hazardous truck cargoes are 
inadequate and a danger to the pub- 
lic, according to Major Carroll E. 
Shaw, Deputy State Fire Marshal 
of Connecticut. In many cases it is 
only required that a truck carry a 
sign marked “dangerous” or “flam- 
mable” followed by the name of the 
product, which may mean nothing to 
the layman, he told a recent confer- 
ence of the National Fire Protection 
Association. Moreover, he added, 
loads of less than 2,500 pounds need 
not be marked at all. 
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MOST HOMEOWNERS 
|? 


it, we spent months researching homeowners across the 
ynclusions: They want low-cost, dependable protection ECONOMY PLUS 
ip in oné convenient package. And they want a ‘‘bonus” 


INSURANCE PLAN 8 


hey qualify as preferred risks. (Good idea! After all, safe wishin: caaeiiatbiamtaiaa aban 
joy this advantage—why not homeowners?) 


exactly what The Fund provides with Economy Plus. 


, choose from three regular Homeowners packages — buy 
overage they actually need. And each package has a $50* ” he 
applicable to all physical damage perils that helps keep — 


Four out of five homeowners can qualify! 4 > , FUND 


waste time selling unwieldy packages loaded with confus- Gi en _Saenest + sc 
Sell simple. Sell Economy Plus Homeowners Packages. NEeeERE | rome rine & marin : 


2 you're at it, you can sell low-cost Economy Plus Auto- — 
jurance—in many states—as a companion policy.) 


aste a minute. Write today for full details from The Fund 3333 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
nce. 


)0. No deductible on losses of $500 or more. ($100 deductible on windstorm and hail required by some states.) 








Merit Rating—from page |8 


In Sweden, all companies give a 
special claim free discount and have 
been ‘so since early 1930. 
They have had nearly thirty years of 
operation on their program. The 
discount runs up to 70% off a base 
rate which would be considerably 
higher than the average of most of 
the other countries. The base rate 
is, in effect, almost a punitive or de- 
merit rate. For two years of claim 
free driving, the insured receives a 
30% from this base rate. 
After four years of claim free driv- 
ing, he receives a 50% discount 


doing 


discount 


after six years of claim free driving, 
a 70% discount. 
insureds move upwards in rate one 
discount bracket. While the 
rates of the various companies in 
Sweden the discount 
schedule is followed by all the com- 
panies, and if the insured is in the 
50% bracket with one company, he 
automatically gets the same discount 
when he changes to another com- 
pany, upon satisfactory proof of his 
claim free record. The “proof” con- 


In case of claim, 
base 


vary, above 


sists of production of his last renewal 
certificate which, on its face, shows 
the discount bracket. 

Swedish insurance officials were 
extremely high in their praise of the 
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operation and the result of their 
program. Because it has become 
such an ingrained part of their rating 
structure, they feel the public has an 
acute awareness of the penalty in 
dollars for a poor driving record. 
It is a matter of grave concern to 
many drivers that, if they are not 
careful, they may wind up at a base 
rate and lose their 70% discount. 
In addition, new drivers, whether 
young or old, start at the base rate 
and the prospects of getting a tre- 
mendous discount based upon a fu- 
ture safe driving record looms large, 
insurance officials believe, in their 
driving habits. These officials are 
convinced that their merit rating 
program is a definite factor in pro- 
moting highway safety in Sweden. 

In presenting the above informa- 
tion, it should be noted that the in- 
formation was reported by officials 
of insurance companies and not by 
studies of filings made in govern- 
ment insurance offices. The exact 
accuracy of all of the information 
given might be subject to some ques- 
tion, though most of the officials 
contacted were quite specific in their 
information. It should be noted, too, 
that none of the companies com- 
plained of any particular adminis- 
trative difficulties in running their 
merit rating program and that a 
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number of them expressed substantial 
amazement when they were advised 
that no merit rating program prior 
to 1960 existed on a wide scale in 
the United States. 


NEW CATALOG 


THE SHAT-R-PROOF AUTO Glass 
Parts Catalog for 1961 has been re- 
leased by Shatterproof Glass Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of laminated 
safety glass for the auto replacement 
market. 

Listed are complete glass specifi- 
cations for all American cars, trucks 
and buses as well as glass for foreign 
vehicles. 

In addition, the catalog features 
an interchangeable parts section 
which lists makes and models of all 
automobiles using each NAGS pat- 
tern number. Also included is the 
Safety Glass Area Chart along with 
a brief description of auto glazing 
materials, laminated safety plate, 
laminated safety sheet and tempered 
glass. 

Single copies of the catalog can 
be obtained by writing Insurance 
Division, Shatterproof Glass Cor- 
poration, 4815 Cabot Avenue, De- 
troit 10, Michigan. 
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Legend: 


An able-bodied seaman signs arti- 
cles at New York for a voyage from 
U. S. Atlantic ports, north of 
Hatteras, to Copenhagen and return 
at wages of $340 per month and 
found. He is injured in the course 
of duty, but under circumstances in- 
volving no unseaworthiness or neg- 
ligence on the part of the ship, her 
owner, or any fellow seaman. The 
seaman required hospitalization at 
Copenhagen, and could not rejoin 
his vessel before it sailed, and hence 
had to be repatriated on another ship 
returning to New York a week later. 
The seaman was declared fit for any 
duty by a U. S. Marine Hospital 
doctor on arrival at New York. 


QUESTION | 


Is the shipowner liable for reason 
able hospital expenses incurred at 
Copenhagen ? 


Answer 
Yes. 


QUESTION 2 


Is the seaman under the above cir- 
cumstances entitled to wages to the 
end of the voyage? 


Answer 
Yes. 


QUESTION 3 


Provided the employer has supplied 
and paid for the seaman’s hospital- 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Ocean Marine P. & |. class, 
Evening Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


PART | 


ization, and his return transporta 
tion, is the seaman entitled to re 
cover from his employer for mainte- 
nance and cure? 


Answer 


Only when in an outpatient status 
is a seaman entitled to maintenance 
and cure. Maintenance and cure 
stops when the seaman is fit for duty. 
If not fit for duty when he left the 
Copenhagen hospital, he may be en- 
titled to maintenance and cure till 
his vessel signed off articles, unless 
maintenance and cure is 


in kind. 


furnished 


QUESTION 4 


If the shipowner failed to provide 
the necessary hospitalization, and 
the seaman obtained and _ himself 
paid for reasonable hospital treat- 
ment, would the employer (ship- 
owner) be liable to reimburse him? 


Answer 


Yes——The shipowner is obligated to 
supply proper medical treatment for 
seaman injured in course of duty. 


QUESTION 5 


Would the seaman be entitled to re- 
cover from his employer for pecuni- 
ary damages if he was provided with 
a safe place to work, but the injury 
was sustained through the negli- 
gence of one of the other 
working with him? 


seamen 


Answer 
Yes-——Seamen are entitled to dam- 
ages if there is fault of a fellow serv- 
ant. 


QUESTION 6 


Compute the seaman’s claim against 
the owners if the above mentioned 
circumstances were slightly altered 
in the following manner. He signed 
articles on September 1, 1959, was 
paid his full earned wages up to the 
time of signing off by the captain, 
and entered a hospital at Copen- 
hagen on September 15, 1959, and 
ship’s articles terminated on Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. Furthermore, the 
seaman required two weeks of out- 
patient treatment at a U. S. Marine 
Hospital on return to New York. 
Maintenance rate at the time being 
$8 per day. Assume no negligence 
whatsoever is involved. 


Answer 


Although the seaman signed off ar- 

ticles for the voyage at Copenhagen 

he is entitled to unearned wages to 

the end of the voyage, or until he is 

declared fit for duty, whichever first 

occurs, 

Wages from September 15 to 
September 30 

Maintenance for 14 days in 
New York 


$170. 


112. 


Total $282. 


QUESTION 7 


circumstances as 
mentioned in question #6, but with 
negligence of a fellow worker indi- 
cated, but with no permanent dis- 
ability suffered by the claimant, how 
much money would you offer in set 
tlement of the seaman’s claim ? 
(Continued on next page) 


Under similar 
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Answer 


About $450. 
and be fair and reasonable and stand 


should cover the claim 


if reviewed by court. 


QUESTION 8 


Would — the 


P & I underwriters be liable to re- 


assured — shipowner’s 











What 
motivates 
the fire 
insurance 


buyer? 


The man buying fire insurance wants first 
to protect his property values. Then he 
wants to be sure he is not paying more 
than he needs to for this protection. 

All too often he is likely to consider the 
valuation of the property mainly as a fac- 
tor which determines how much premium 
he must pay and, therefore, may be con- 
tent with a rough estimate of value. Rough 
estimates create a false sense of security, 
are incapable of substantiation and ex- 
pose the property owner to unnecessary 
hazards in the support of coinsurance or 
proof of loss. 

American Appraisal Service provides 
two basic elements of a sound insurance 
program: 

1. Adequate data for buying insurance. 
2. All necessary data for proof of loss. 

Recommending American Appraisal 

reports is good customer relations. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 








imburse the shipowner for all of the 
payment mentioned in questions 6 
and 7, 


Answer 


Only the portion of the payment 
made by the ocean carrier that ex- 
ceeds the policy deductible when all 
payments have been made. In other 
words, add up costs and only that 
amount that exceeds the deductible 
would be recoverable. 


QUESTION 9 


Under what circumstances would 
P & I underwriters be involved in a 
claim by a seaman arising out of a 
dispute concerning earned wages? 


Answer 


When suit is presented by claiming 
seaman for wages to the S/S Com- 
pany, P & I bears expense of de- 
fending the S/S Company for an 
unfounded claim for wages success- 
fully defended. 


QUESTION 10 


To what extent does the customary 
P & I policy cover burial expense 
reasonably incurred for any seaman 
of the insured vessel ? 


Answer 


Up to $200. only, unless otherwise 
provided. 


FIRE FIGHTING CHEMICALS 


MopERN TECHNOLOGY has run into 
many situations in which conven- 
tional chemicals and methods fail to 
extinguish fires involving new fuels 
or combustible metals. When a com- 
pany runs into such a situation it 
has no place to turn, except, that is, 
to the research and development di- 
vision of such organizations as the 
Ansul Chemical Company of Marin- 
ette, Wisconsin. For several years 
Ansul has pioneered in the fighting 


of fires which could not be extin- 
guished by normal means, and has 
come up with a number of chemicals 
which are being used successfully by 
the military and private concerns. 

Perhaps the best known product 
which has come out of Ansul re- 
search is ‘“Met-L-X,” a compound 
which successfully fights metal fires, 
and has the distinction of being the 
only dry extinguishant which can 
be dispensed in the same easy man- 
ner as liquid or foam preparations. 
Ansul’s research is available on a 
consultative basis for circumstances 
not covered by one of their standard 
chemicals. 


CHEMISTRY PRIMER 


EVERYONE HAS ABSORBED 
chemical knowledge without realiz- 
ing it, says the U. S. Department of 
Labor in a new pamphlet on “Chem- 
istry for the Safety Man.” This gen- 
eral knowledge helps the 
scientist to understand hazards 
presented by commonly used ma- 
terials, although this is also recog- 
nized as a vast and difficult subject 
for the professional chemist. The 
new primer defines and explains 
some basic chemical concepts, per- 
mitting the average man to make 
better use of his basic knowledge. 
Sample copies of Bulletin No. 222, 
Chemistry for the Safety Man, may 
be obtained from the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, USDL, Washing- 
ton 25, 2a kw 


some 


non- 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


A LIGHTWEIGHT, compact folder 
entitled “After an Accident, What 
to Do,” has been developed by the 
Southwest Insurance Information 
Service for use as a premium stuffer 
piece. Sturdily con- 
structed and brightly colored for easy 
finding in a glove compartment, this 
little folder contains valuable infor- 
mation for the motorist who becomes 
involved in an accident. This attrac- 
tive friend-maker will be imprinted 
with company or agency name in 
orders exceeding 10,000 copies. In- 
formation may be had from F. Darby 
Hammond, Executive Director, 
Southwestern Insurance Information 
Service, 812 Gibraltar Life Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


or mailing 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 








How 45,000 companies 
help their employees 
buy security 





45,000 American business firms have put in a valuable 
service for their employees—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. Through this plan the com- 
pany payroll clerk sets aside a certain amount for each 
participating employee, each payday. Bonds are de- 
livered to employees as soon as they are fully paid for. 
It’s fully automatic, and the easiest way in the world 
to save. 

More than 8 million employees are using the plan, 
and are saving about $2 billion in Savings Bonds a 
year. These funds have helped buy homes, finance 
vacations, assure college educations and provide nest- 
eggs for retirement. 

If your company has not installed the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan thus far, contact your State Savings Bonds 
Director and have him show you how the Plan works. 
Get his experienced help in presenting the Plan to 
your organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 25 D. C. 


Hats off to 
American Industry! 


“American Industry—by pro- 
moting the Payroll Savings 
Plan—has given the Savings 

ynds Program its greatest 
success,” says William H. Neal, 
National Director of the Treas- 
ury's Savings Bonds Program. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %2% MORE THAN BEFORE ir === 
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THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE, 
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BESTS Insurance Guide with Key Ratings 


STEPS-UP your production 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES SUCH AS: 


Are they financially sound? 

Will they be able to pay claims promptly? 

Are resources adequate to absorb unusual shocks? 

Can assets readily be converted into cash? 

Are their operations conducted conservatively? 

Are investments distributed wisely? 

Are they licensed to operate in states where risks are located? 


With this tool in your sales kit, you'll have unassailable evidence of 
the soundness of your companies . . . unbeatable information on 
your competitor’s! For it provides all the major figures on more than 
1200 fire and casualty companies—plus Best’s internationally recog- 
nized KEY RATINGS on their financial soundness and responsibility! 
And principal figures on over 2250 smaller mutuals! At a glance you 
know the comparative standings of your companies—you can pinpoint 
your strong points by contrast! Put Best’s KEY RATINGS to work— 
for you—profitably! They'll back up your sales talk point by point! 


* Key to Ratings oa pom a leading insurance com- 
*% State Officials in Charge of Insurance 

x Preface—how to use the book Te erie ee, 

* 


Geassiet and Operating Data with Key iS} Admitted 

jatings on: * Company posh or Fleets 

Stock Fire, Casualty and 

Miscellaneous Insurance * Underwriters Agencies 

Secpete, Send * Retired Companies 

nsuraonce Companies, tates ‘erritories in which licensed 
egosiatet Factory Mutuals * Fs -—* a 

Reciprocal Insurance 24 Stock rstellee ~- Companies 

Exchanges Mutual 


* List of American Mutual Insurance Lloyds hm 


Companies * Underwriting, Regulatory and Advisory 
Lloyd's of London Organizations 


The Guide will also make you an authority on fire and casualty com- 
panies for your clients and your prospects! And thus increase your 


sales by knowing virtually all there is to know about both your own 
companies and your competition! 


ALL THIS IN ONE COMMISSION-BUILDING VOLUME! 


Alfred M. Best Company, America’s outstanding insurance analyst, 
enters its second half-century of continuous INSURANCE GUIDE 
publication with this 55th annual edition, priced at $8.75 per copy! 
Use the order blank below—the anticipated heavy pa an <8 


early ordering of your copies more than advisable! ORDER YOUR 
1961 GUIDE . . . NOW! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Please send me ____copies of The 1961 Edition of Best's Insurance Guide with Key Ratings at $8.75 each. 





Address 
City 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Atlanta * Boston * Chattanooga * Chicago * Cincinnati * Dallas * Los Angeles * New York * Richmond 
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Aetna Insurance: Promoted to managers 
John T. Samuels, payroll audit dept., 
home office; Maurice A. Gressett, Louisiana 
operations succeeding A. J. Bolles, retired; 
and Willard M. Wight, Buffalo, N. Y., 
replacing G. Alan Russell, retired. 

John A. Smigrodski has been advanced 
to assistant manager of Baltimore office 
and Marlin V. MacLaughlin, Jr., appointed 
special agent in Mobile, Ala. 


Aetna Life Aff. Cos.: David §. McComb, 
who was cashier for Aetna Life, has been 
promoted to assistant vice president and 
cashier for the group. Andrew Onderdonk 
has been advanced to secretary, purchasing 
and supply dept. and Robert H. Wiley 
to secretary, field lease dept. Appointed 
officers were: Kenneth F. McCreery, assis- 
tant secretary, planning dept. and John R 
Rohrs, assistant secretary, accounts dept. 

Aetna Casualty appointments: Roy 
Brown named associate manager at Newark 
office and will become manager in June 
on retirement of John H. Nolan; H. L. 
Dickinson advanced to general manager 
at Springfield (Ill) succeeding Mr. Brown; 
and Jerome W. Wilson to general manage 
at San Francisco. 


Agency Management Corp.: /. Benj. 
Toledano, Jr., formerly state agent for 
Aetna Casualty, has been appointed metro 
politan manager of this Louisiana firm 
(New Orleans). 


Allstate Cos.: Arthur L. Brown has be 
come sales training director. 

Tom Mosher has been promoted to 
director of auto insurance sales in midwest 
Pacific Coast and west central zones. 

Regional office appointments: William 
Dobbin, assistant underwriting manager, 
and William J. McGinnis, district sales 
manager, Long Island, N. Y.; John C. 
Pankuch, claim manager, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Joseph Pascale, accounting manager, Har- 
rison, N. Y.; William H. Branch, Jr., 
operating manager, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Donald C. McGlohon, district sales man 
ager, Charlotte, N. C. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: John B. 
Walker has been advanced to education 
director succeeding Thomas W. Buckley, 
retired. 


American Appraisal Co.: Has taken over 
the operations of West Brothers, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


American Casualty: Walter J]. Dodd has 
been promoted to vice president of this 
company and Valley Forge Ins. and Ben- 
jamin H. Moody advanced from produc- 
tion manager of the casualty div. to assis 
tant secretary of both companies. Mr. 
Dodd will be in charge of nationwide 
claim organization succeeding vice presi- 
dent William S. Deak, who continues as 
chairman of claims committee. 

Don Engel has been named accident- 
health brokerage manager for New York 
branch office. 


American Home Group: Herbert Craig, 
Jr, has been appointed manager of 
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Philadelphia branch with Arthur O. Nib- 
ling as district sales representative and 
Robert J. Hartfield as office manager. 


American Ins. Group: P. 4. Echlund was 
elected assistant vice president and will 
assist vice president Fred W. Perabo in 
head office claim dept. 

Administrative assistant J. Fred Harlan 
has been transferred to Philadelphia 
branch to assist vice president James R. 
Hughes in general administration 
production duties. Promoted at branch 
offices: James L. Cutlip, bond manager, 
Houston; Frank H. Gaff, claim manager, 
Cleveland, succeeding Clarence M. Lee, 
on leave of absence; and James L. Price, 
production supervisor, Detroit, replacing 
E. B. Martineau, resigned 

Donald T. Kosak has been named claim 
supervisor at Washington, D. C., service 
office replacing Richard Hotaling, resigned 


and 


American Mutual 
opened: Tampa, Fla. 
and Lancaster, Ft. 
Lake St. 

Manhattan office (N. Y. C.) 
to 79 Madison Ave. 


Liab.: New offices 
213 Pathway Bldg.; 
Worth, Texas—1205 


has moved 


Andover Cos.: John J. Walker, Jr., has 
been advanced to executive specia! agent 
for eastern Massachusetts. 


Atlantic Cos.: P. Richard Kincade has 
been named Grand Rapids branch man 
ager. 


Berens Ins. Service, F. W.: Waller D 
Cowan has joined this Washington, D. ¢ 
corporation as account executive and will 
be a specialist in commercial coverage. 


Boston Group: Richard Damon was 
elected assistant secretary and will work 
under direction of George S. Zacharkow, 
secretary in charge of loss and claim div. 

Robert J. Wheaton has been advanced to 
assistant regional manager of East Orange 
(N. J.) office. Glenn L. Homola has been 
appointed special agent and Wallie K. 
Miller named casualty underwriter in 
Indianapolis. 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: Jolin P. Ritier 
and Norbert J. Bishop have been pro- 
moted to manager and assistant manager, 
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respectively, of production dept. for this 
Chicago corporation and the companies 
they manage—Interstate Fire & Casualty 
and Chicago Ins. Cos. 


Buffalo: Donald J]. Baldwin has been ap 
pointed assistant manager of home office 
claim dept. 


Civil Service Employees: Donald |! 
O’ Keefe has been promoted to superinten 
dent of claims. 


Cornbelt Insurance: Harold J. Heidel has 
been appointed special agent in charge of 
Lowa. 


Corroon & Co., R. A.: D. V. Patroni and 
Lawrence F. Corroon have been named 
vice presidents of this New York City 
corporation of insurance brokers and ad 
justers. 


Crawford & Co.: Insurance adjusters 
open new branches: Florida—Clearwater, 
Charles N. Gibson, manager; Fort Myers, 
W. Dan Jenkins, manager; and Winte1 
Haven, Gilroy G. Walton, Jr., manager. 
lerre Haute, Ind.—Joseph W. Parker, 
manager. 


Davis & Son, H. L.: This San Antonio 
firm of managing general agents has put 
chased Sherrill Kendrick & Co., McAllen, 
Texas. Mr. Kendrick joins the Davis or- 
ganization as manager of McAllen branch 
office servicing the Rio Grande Valley area. 
\n office was recently opened in Lubbock 
to serve west Texas and a service 
is being maintained in Houston. 


office 


Deacon & Co.: Earle W. Deacon, formerly 
with Alexr. Howden & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, Eng., has formed this corporation of 
reinsurance consultants and intermediaries 
in Princeton, N. J., which will be inter- 
national in scope. He has been retained 
as a consultant to his former firm in 
connection with its U. S. A. developments. 


Ellis-Smith & Co.: James N. Powers has 
been promoted to a partner of this Dallas 
general insurance agency. 


Employers’ Group: William M. Genovese 
has been appointed a member of the edu- 
cation dept. staff. 


Fairfield & Ellis: F. Winthrop Harvey, 
who recently retired as secretary of Bos- 
ton Mfrs. Mutual, has joined this Boston 
general insurance agency as manager of 
re-insurance dept. 


Fidelity & Deposit: Assistant secretaries 
Charles A. Brundrett and Paul J. Plunkett 
have been appointed co-managers of con- 
tract bond dept. 


General Reinsurance: Frank W. Munson 
and Walter J. Hildenbrand have been 
advanced to secretaries assigned to the 
facultative dept. 


Glens Falls: Alan H. Cantrell has been 


appointed manager of newly-formed multi 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments 


peril div under the executive supervision 
of vice president Arthur L. Lowe; he will 
be assisted by Ulisse A. Canale, Jr., and 
Blair A. McFarlane, Jr., who were ap 
pointed divisional underwriters 


Government Employees: Government 
Employees Financial Services, G.m b.H, a 
new European affiliate, has opened an office 
in Frankfurt/Main, Germany. C. J. Jef- 
feris, assistant secretary of Government 
Employees Corporation will manage th 
office of the new affiliate 
Great American Ins.: Robert Vi 
formerly with Maryland Fire Undrs 
ing Bureau, has been appointed 
agent in Baltimore. 


Rat 
spec ial 





Todd, 


Harleysville Cos.: James Knapp, for 
merly associated with Kemper Cos., has 
been appointed special agent in Delaware 
and eastern shore of Maryland. 


Hartford Group: Michael Schweihs, who 
is a secretary and director of Twin City 
Fire, has been advanced to manager of 
northwestern dept. of the group succeeding 
C. W. Hall, retired. Milo Gates and 
George C. Harlson have been appointed 
special agents at Lubbock, Texas. 

Michael E. Greene has been appointed 
a sales representative at Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the Hartford Life and Hartford Acci- 
dent to develop sales of all forms of 
accident-sickness insurance. 


Houston Fire: A southeastern branch office 
has been opened in Atlanta, Ga., with 
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Douglas A. Hester as branch manager. 
Indiana Lumbermens: Richard F. Skinner 
was elected a resident vice president; he 
will be in charge of agency operations in 
the southwest and will manage the branch 
office opening early in 1961 in Dallas. 


Indiana Union: /. G. Thornburg, formerly 
special agent for Ohio Hardware, has 
been named state agent in Ohio. 


Industrial Indemnity: Will expand its 
multiple-line operations into Texas and ad 
joining states early in 1961 and has named 
Charles L. Ennis as vice president in 
charge on the expansion; underwriting 
manager LeRoy O. King, Jr. (Fresno) and 
claims manager Robert W. Hooker (San 
Francisco div.) have been transferred to 
multiple-line operations in Texas. 

John J. Haller has been appointed man 
ager of Sacramento div. succeeding Mr. 
Ennis and David G. Richwine became 
underwriting manager there replacing Mr 
Haller. 

James G. Woods has been made under 
writing manager at Boise office and George 
E. Thomas appointed special agent at 
Oakland office. 


Har ris 
manager, 


Insurance Advocate: Whiiney R 
has been named advertising 


Insurance of N. A. Cos.: A Carribbean 
Service Office has been established in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, under the management 
of Charles K. Smith, former INA casualty 
supervisor; Arcilio Alvarado, Jr., is newly- 
appointed life manager. 

Insurance Co, of N. A. appointments: 
Ruth E. Salzmann and Robert A. Bailey 
elected associate actuaries; Miss Salzmann 
is the first woman in the history of INA 
to be named an officer of the company. 
John A. W. Trist, formerly with Kemper 
Group, named superintendent of statistics. 
Edward Q. Field made resident vice presi- 
dent-casualty for New York succeeding the 
late Franklin Vanderbilt and is replaced 
as New York casualty manager by Bernard 
1. Buge, Jr.; John H. Laub leaves uptown 
(N. Y.) service office as marine manager to 
become assistant manager at 79 John St. 
office and J. Arthur Rizy, in addition to 
his present duties as fire manager of up- 
town office, will be responsible for business 
formerly handled by Mr. Laub. 


International Auto.: Herbert B. Woodruff 
has been appointed claims manager and 
Myron Silverman promoted to underwrit- 
ing supervisor, 


Kemper Group: !V. Bruce Robertson has 
been named assistant advertising manager. 
Michael L. Leonetti has been employed to 
fill newly-created position of production 
manager of intermediate div. of accident- 
health dept. 

Lumbermens Mutual Cas. and American 
Motorists Ins. Cos. appointments: William 
J. Ryan elected personnel director and 
Richard R. DeMark, assistant secretary 
and advertising manager; James W. Hard- 
ing and C. J. N. Weber, Boston, promoted 
to 2nd vice presidents. 


Kinnett-Edwards-Boyd: 
has become associated with this Atlanta 
concern as special representative in 
rampa, Fla., succeeding Ballard M. Beine, 
transferred to home office as agency secre- 
tary. 


Robert C. Jones 


Lukens, Savage & Washburn: Lewis N. 
Lukens, founder and senior partner, has 
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announced the expansion of activities as 
follows: In New York City—has absorbed 
insurance brokerage firm of Pate & Robb. 
In Boston area—interests have been 
merged with Parker West Insurance 
Agency; Allen D. Parker and Richard S. 
West have become partners of Lukens, 
Savage & Washburn and will conduct 
business in New England as Lukens, Sav- 
age, Parker & West Insurance Agency, Inc. 
In Philadelphia—Reginald Jackson, {or- 
merly with W. N. Jackson & Son, is con- 
solidating his business with the Philadel- 
phia office of L. S. & W. and becomes 
manager of bonding dept. of this concern 

\ wholly-owned subsidiary, Lukens, Say 
age & Rosenbaum, was established in 1960 
to concentrate on consulting activities 
particularly in the areas of planning em 
ployee benefits, profit-sharing and life in- 
surance, as well as related specialties. 


Regional Manager appoint- 
ments: Alfred B. Small, Jr., at Newark 
(covering N. Y., N. J. and New England) 
succeeding Frank Mingle, who became 
manager of plans dept. at executive office; 
David F. Stackhouse in Washington, D. ¢ 
(D. of C., Md., Pa., southern N. J. and 
western N.Y.) replacing Mr. Small 
Charles W. Hannert, Jr. in Detroit 
(Mich., Ky., Ohio, Tenn. and W. Va.) 
succeeding Theodore O. Kuhl, named as 
sistant manager of branch operations dept 
at executive office; and Hardy L. Ralston 
in Dallas (Tex., Ariz., La., Miss., N. M. and 
Okla.) replacing Morris H. Morgan, re- 
tired. 

Named branch managers: Paul J. Mar- 
tas, Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding Richard 
C. Taylor, made an assistant manager of 
business promotion dept. at executive of- 
fice: Richard A. Morgan, Charleston, 
W. Va., replacing Mr. Martas; George S. 
Barquist, New York, succeeding Mr. 
Stackhouse; John A. Turnipseed, Jackson 
ville, Fla., replacing Mr. Ralston; Burl T. 
Bufkin, Louisville, Ky., succeeding Mr. 
Hannert; Leonard F. Loetterle, Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding Mr. Bufkin; and Charles 
J. Morrison, Van Nuys, Cal., replacing 
Marvin O. Swank, made manager at San 
Bernardino 

Philip ¢ 
trict 
succeeding Mr. 
Brantley becomes 
in Montgomery, Ala., 
nipseed. 


Motors Ins.: 


Strick has been appointed dis 
manager in Sacramento, Cal., 
Loetterle and James M. 
district office manager 
replacing Mr. Tur- 


othice 


Mutual of Omaha: Promoted to general 
agents for this company and United of 
Omaha: Ted Rice, Little Rock, and John 
Kemp, Pine Bluff, Ark.; and J. Lynn 
Golden, Jacksonville, Fla. 

\ branch office has been opened in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. However, policies will be 
issued in Omaha and processed in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico office, under supervision 
of general agent Anibal Sotomayor. Bern- 
ard R. Stone has been appointed vice 
president and counsel to pass on foreign 
regulatory requirements. 


National of Hartford Cos.: Jolin F. Ames 
has been appointed “3 ape for farm- 
crop hail in Minn., N. and S. D. with 
headquarters in Raettaadhens succeeding 

J. Olson, resigned. 

Donald G. Ferguson has been promoted 
to state agent of northwestern Ohio (Tol- 
edo) and J. M. Hubinger advanced to 
state agent in Minnesota (Minneapolis). 
Smith E. Holland, Jr., has been employed 
as state agent for Kentucky and special 
agent R. L. Arnold transferred to Fargo, 
N. D. 
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Nationwide Cos.: //mer R. Warner, CLU, 
formerly manager of pension field services 
for Mass. Mutual, has been named group 
pension sales manager. 


Northwestern Mutual: Richard Enthoven 
and Justin Lee have assumed new posi- 
tions of responsibility within the home 
office fire underwriting and reinsurance 
dept. under the supervision of J. W. 
Pritchett, vice president and manager. 

Peyton J. Brown, resident vice president 
and manager of southeastern dept. (Seat- 
tle), has retired and Jesse C. Barber ad- 
vanced to manager. 


Peet Co., William: This Minneapolis con- 
sulting firm has expanded its operation 
“to include aid to agencies and insurers 
in evaluating their internal organizations, 
policy form design, employee training pro 
grams and general marketing practices.” 


Penn Eastern Adjusters: John H. Burch 
ill, formerly of General Adjustment 


Bureau, has been appointed 
of State College (Pa.) office. 


as manager 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Jolin C. 
Davison has been promoted to secretary 
and will be senior officer in charge of 
fidelity-surety bond dept. 

State agent Bill B. Johnson has 
transferred from Kansas City 
Albuquerque, N. M. Charles V. 
Jr., has been appointed state agent for 
central New York State (Syracuse). 

A new field office has been opened in 
northwest Ohio (Toledo) with special 
agent Robert N. Andrews in charge. 


been 
(Mo.) to 
Munier, 


Public Service Mutual: A branch office 
has been opened in East Orange (N. J.) 
and will be managed by /rving Groves. 
Reliance Ins. (Pa.): M. S. Spargo has 
been appointed special agent at Pittsburgh 
office and Daniel C. Gordon named special 
{Continued 


on the r 
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Field Appointments 


agent in Madison 
J. Mullens, 


(Wis.) succeeding Charles 
resigned 
Royal-Globe Group: Morris has 
been appointed an secretary; he 
will manage market research dept. and 
have administrative supervision of agency 
records and Rod- 
erick H. Gerrard has been named associate 
manager for foreign dept 

Joseph J. Dorsett has been promoted to 
assistant agency secretary in southern dept 
Edmund J. Nielsen has been advanced to 
superintendent of metropolitan and 
urban fidelity-surety dept 
Tracy A. Clute, retired. 

Bernard P. Mallory has been appointed 
a field assistant in Richmond, Va., and is 
succeeded as fire manager there by Charles 
VM. Van Brunt. James H. Foster has been 
named assistant regional manager for Pa. 
and southern N. J. and Vincent J. Browne 
made agency system representative for the 
eastern territory 


Frank J 


agency 


agency systems depts 


sub- 


succeeding 


St. Paul Fire: Stat« 
Donald D. McFadden and John R 
Detroit; Curtis A. Housh, southwestern 
Minnesota; Kenneth L. Brockle 
western Colorado; and Richard 1 
man, northeastern Colorado 


agent advancements 


Comer, 


, south 
Cother 


Offices of 
general 
Bannock St 


Shaw Co., E. W.: this 


firm of managing 
been moved to 1074 


Denver 
agents have 


Springfield-Monarch Cos:.: 
Frank I. Lewis, Jr., 
Thomas J]. O'Keefe superintendent of 
casualty claims; Christopher Sorenson, Jr., 
superintendent of processing; and 
I. Marsh, 


Promotions: 


general adjuster; 


Thomas 
superintendent of recoveries 
State Farm Group: Donald Frischmann 
and G. Gilbert Nellis have advanced 
to agency directors at west central 
John A. Neu has been elevated to agency 
secretary at home office replacing Harold 
D. Saurer, retired. 

Other promotions: East central office 
Robert Chalk to property claim superin 
tendent; and James Hodsden to claim su 
perintendent. Eastern office—F Thomas 
Zimmer to property claim superintendent 
Michigan office—Albert Pluedd 
divisional claim superintendent 
Atlanta office—Robert Meyer to 
manager. Southern office—Lewis 
claim superintendent (fire); John Sager to 
underwriting superintendent (fire and 
Kenneth Zimmer to service superintendent 
fire). Jesse Dorman, Missouri-Kansas office 
John O’Connor, north central office, and 
Robert Knapp, northwest office, to claim 


be en 
office 


nann to 
Mid 
division 


Hill to 


superintendents; and Siverdt Poulsen to 
chief cashier (life), northwest office. 

Home office promotions: Myron G. 
Wilkie to director of electronic data proc 
essing research; to supe rintendenis—Roge? 
Woodrey and John B. Janes, for electronic 
data processing research, James D. Hickey 
and Elmo F. Gentes, for programming. 

Appointed assistant vice presidents of 
State Farm Mutual Auto.: Arthur H 
Dierkes, for data processing; and Clayton 
P. Sturgeon for methods and procedures 


Strudwick Co., A. E.: Loren R. Clepper 
has been appointed to newly-created posi 
tion of assistant to the comptroller of this 
Minneapolis firm of reinsurance brokers. 


Transamerica Group: Franklin E. 
Schiele has joined American Surety and 
Pacific National Fire Cos. as an assistant 
secretary in charge of fidelity-surety bond 
phe. gc on a national basis; and 
George W. Lamb, Jr., named administra 
tive assistant, both in New York. 


Travelers Cos.: John D. Parker, Jr., has 
been named a 2nd vice president in the 
group dept. and Roger J. Fisher and 
Robert C. Walker were named _ assistant 
secretaries in casualty underwriting. James 
Haddow has been made assistant secretary 
in engineering and loss control div. and 
Felix J. Campbell promoted to assistant 
secretary in fire sc dept 

]. Hele Bagley, Reading, and Rich 
ard A. Beardsley, Phoenix, have been pro 
mtd to managers of casualty and fire 
lines. Louis P. Jervey, Jr., has been named 
assistant manager, fire-marine lines, at 
Roanoke agency office. 

Robert Donoghue has been appointed 
claim manager at Worcester office 

Henry F. Leutholt, CLU, and William 
B. Snyder have been made special services 
consultants, life-accident-health dept., in 
the office of the regional director of agen- 
cies at 80 John St. (NYC) and Dallas re 
gional office, respectively 


United Pacific Group: VM. H. Immenschuh 
has been advanced to branch manager at 
Kansas City (Mo.) succeeding Frank Patzer, 
retired. 

Norman A. Gelling has been promoted 
to assistant vice president and manager of 
Cascade Ins. Co. succeeding vice president 
Richard E. Farrer, who resigned; and 
Cascade chief underwriter Ralph G. Wil- 
liams has been made an assistant secretary. 


Woodward & Fondiller: Harry M 


son has become associated with this cor 


Sara 


poration as managing actuary of 
coast office (Los Angeles). 

\ new office has been opened in Dallas, 
lexas. The New York office is now located 
at 420 Madison Ave. 


west 


Kelly, ex- 
has been 


Zurich-American Cos.: F. M. 
ecutive claim representative, 
promoted to assistant secretary. James E. 
Leahy has been advanced to assistant to 
the comptroller and James A. Lane ele 
vated to superintendent of payroll audit. 

Kenneth C. Orr has been promoted to 
sales superintendent of Buffalo office. 

The Baltimore office has been advanced 
to full branch status with Kenneth W 
Edgett, Jr., appointed as branch manager, 
William B. Kelly, sales superintendent, 
and Vincent F. Toomey, supervising un 
derwriter. Carl G. Anderson is superin 
tendent of claims dept. 


JUDGMENT FUND 


A PROPOSED UNSATISFIED judgment 
fund has been approved in principle 
by the 
cil’s committee on insurance and cor- 
porations. The plan, which would 
be similar to that of New Jersey, 
would require uninsured or finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists to make 
payments to the fund before securing 
a state license for themselves or their 
vehicles. Maximum recovery would 
be $10,000 for one claim, or $20,000 
for two or more claims. 


Arkansas Legislative Coun- 


HEALTH COVERAGE 


THE FEDERAL PUBLIC HEALTH Serv- 
ice in its National Health Survey 
estimated that 67% of the civilian 
population of the United States had 
some sort of voluntary health insur- 
at the end of last year. The 
survey indicates greater coverage of 
middle and upper income families of 
working age living in urban or non- 
farm areas. 
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Farmer's Comprehensive Policy— 

Accident Not Covered—Duty of 

Prompt Investigation and Disclaimer 
of Coverage 


Hersey v. Maryland Casualty Co. 
(Supreme Court of New Hampshire, 
1960) 162 A. 2d 160. 


The policy in question excluded 
injury to farm employees unless 
specifically declared in the policy, 
which they were not. The insured 
notified the agent by letter that “‘one 
of the men who is working for me 
at the farm” was injured and asked 
if he had coverage for this accident. 
No reply was forthcoming for the 
next four months. 

When the case reached the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court it stated 
the question: “The principal ques- 
tion in this case is somewhat unique. 
Is a public liability insurer liable for 
damages to the insured for delay in 
making an investigation and for fail- 
ure to make a timely disclaimer of in- 
the oc- 
currence *** was not covered by the 
$99 policy... f” 

The insured’s case was founded in 
part on a local statute requiring a 
liability insurer to “commence in- 


surance coverage when *** 


vestigation of the circumstances of 
the accident from which liability may 
arise” within twenty days after no- 
tice of the accident. Another theory 
advanced was that the insurer, by 
delaying so long before disclaiming 
coverage, was estopped to deny cov- 
erage. 

The Court held that the statute 
requiring prompt investigation of ac- 
cidents “can not reasonably be in 
terpreted to mean that a company is 
required to investigate those cases 
where it plainly appears there is no 
coverage.” 
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On the point of estoppel to deny 
coverage resulting from delay in dis- 
claiming coverage, the Court quoted 
with apparent approval a statement 
from Appleman, Insurance Law & 
Practice to the effect that the few 
cases holding that a duty to defend 
exists in the absence of coverage “are 
in a distinct minority.” It was also 
noted that New Hampshire has no 
statutes providing for percentage 
penalties and attorney’s fees in cases 
of insurer’s delay in settlement or 
disclaimer of liability. 

The Court concluded: “There is 
no basis for holding the defendant 
(insurance company) estopped to 
deny coverage which the policy did 
not provide because it failed to in- 
vestigate the claim.” 

Accordingly, it was held that the 
lower court correctly decided that 
the insurer was not liable for months 
of delay in disclaiming coverage. 


Automobile Liability — Insurance— 
Adding Wife as Named Insurer— 
Fraud—Reformation of Policy 


Ottinger v. Falkenberg (Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, 1960) 105 
N. W. 2d 560. 


The basic facts in this case were 
that Mrs. Ottinger was injured in 
an auto accident, while riding in a 
car, owned by her husband, but being 
driven at the time by her brother, 
who was driving the car with her 
consent. 

Mrs. Ottinger had no ownership 
in the car, had contributed none of 
its purchase price, and had no other 
money or property with which to 
buy or maintain a car. She was 
unable to drive an automobile and 
had no driver’s license. 


Ottinger had to have insurance to 
re-instate his driver’s and 
talked to his employer about it. 
Thereafter an agent for Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company came to 
Ottinger’s place of work, where an 
application form, which had been 
furnished him by Dairyland Mutual 
Insurance Company, was filled out. 
The application blank did not state 
that Mrs. Ottinger would be named 
as an insured in the policy, and she 
did not sign the application. 

The policy, and three renewals of 
it, each contained the names of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottinger as the named 
insureds. 


license, 


There was testimony at the trial 
from the insurer that in all instances 
the insurer included the name of the 
spouse of a married applicant as a 
named insured, although not requir 
ing the spouse to sign the application. 
The purpose was to reduce the risk, 
the premium rates being based upon 
the exclusion of injuries to the 
spouse where the applicant is mar 
ried. 

Mrs. Ottinger filed her suit against 
both drivers and the insurers of the 
respective cars to recover for her 
personal injuries. When 
the that her 


met with 


defense 


injuries 
were excluded from the coverage of 
her husband’s Dairyland Mutual In- 
surance Company policy, she was 


allowed to amend her pleadings and 
pray for reformation of the policy 
by removal of Mrs. Ottinger as a 
named insured. 

The trial court thereupon made 
an order striking from the policy the 
name of Mrs. Ottinger as a named 
insured. 

On appeal the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court affirmed the 
order. 


lower court’s 


Continued 
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A loyal local agency “family” is the greatest asset any insurance 
company can have. PLM is especially fortunate in the caliber 
and devotion of the men—and women—who represent it before 
the public. Day by day, through the years, they are helping to 
build PLM’s image and its reputation. We, in turn, strive to sup 
port them loyally and well. It seems to be paying off for both of 
us. We believe you would be happy in the PLM agency family. 
Why not write us 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
“Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix., Ariz 





The Judge Says—Continued 


The Court pointed out that the 
contract was with Ottinger and that 
the insurer was in no position to 
claim it had a contract with Mrs. 
Ottinger. Further, Ottinger applied 
for insurance in his own name and 
“he had every reason to believe the 
policy had been issued to conform 
to his application. He knew that 
Mrs. Ottinger’s name appeared on 
the policy but did not know the 
effect thereof.” 


The Court went on to say that two 
persons can not enter into a contract 
making a third person a party thereto 
without his or her consent, and that 
Mrs. Ottinger had no interest in 
the insured car, no need for the cov- 
erage, and derived no benefit from 
the policy. “Her name, therefore, 
should not have been included as an 
insured in the policy without her 
knowledge and consent.” 


The Wisconsin court then con- 
cluded: “Under the circumstances 
revealed by the record we hold that 
Dairyland committed legal fraud in 
failing to disclose to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Ottinger the fact that she was 
included in the policy as a named 
insured and that she was excluded 
from coverage because of that fact. 
We affirm the order of the trial court 
on the ground that Dairyland com- 
mitted legal fraud. . 


HEALTH AWARD 


HeALTIE INSURANCE SALESMEN, 
brokers and agents may now apply 
for membership in the Leading Pro- 
ducer’s Round Table, highest pro 
duction award of the industry, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
from the International Association of 
Health Underwriters. Applicants 
must have been members of the As- 
sociation during the time when the 
business was written, 1960, and also 
at the time when the awards are 
presented, spring 1961. Membership 
for three consecutive years brings 
life membership in the round table, 
and continued qualification enables 
the individual to attain the title of 
“Life and Qualifying Member.” 
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And frankly, we like it that way. You are the salesman 
best qualified to sell your clients... you are the guy 
who does most of the legwork, most of the prospecting 
That's why we pay commissions ...and that’s why 
we're set up to act as your information center, your 


right hand and your service organization. 


Use the facilities which Consolidated has placed at 
your disposal to help you with the writing of high 
frequency liability risks and compensation coverages. 
Call on the skills of highly trained specialists who 
know how to eliminate hazards, reduce accidents and 
keep claims . . . losses... and premiums at a minimum 
for your assureds. 


You'll serve your clients better and faster when you 
do business with Consolidated. 
For February, 1961 
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CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and its affiliate ... Long Island Insurance Company 


HARRY STRONGIN, President 
100 Clinton Street Brooklyn 1, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN THE EAST AND MIDWEST 





Here is the proven plan 


that forcefully accents 
the theme of 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE 


to your clients ... we handle all the 


details! 


A 4-STAGE PROGRAM TO PAVE THE WAY FOR FUTURE RENEWALS AND SALES 


First . 
AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER 
about this service! 





This letter (personally typed) and sent to 
each industrial client or policyholder, will 
tell him of the extensive program you are 
providing to help reduce his accidents, re- 
duce insurance rates and increase produc- 
tion through this personalized safety 
program, which you are giving him as a 
service of your agency or company. 














—— 


a few days jater... 
THE SAFETY MAINTENANCE BULLETIN 
with = own imprint! 


[a | The Bulletin, personalized with your imprint, 


is prepared by the Senior Editor of the 
| Safety Division of the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany . . . and is sent to your client or 
policyholder each month for 24 months. It 
is a check list and summary of the ideas 
| and articles or pertinent value to your 
| client or policyholder that will be found 
in the forthcoming issue of SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE. The Bulletin featuring your 
agency or company name is mn and 





mailed by us to your client . . . every 
month for 24 months. 





then 
THE SAFETY MAINTENANCE MAGAZINE 
delivered right to your clients 








SAFETY MAINTENANCE is also sent each 
month to your clients or policyholders. It 
is America’s pioneer safety publication of 
tested and proven industrial methods of 
accident prevention . . . fire prevention 
... and maintenance. Valuable BOOKLETS, 
CATALOGUES, BULLETINS, etc. are described 
in SAFETY MAINTENANCE MAGAZINE to 
further assist your client in accident pre- 
vention, and are available to him on 
request. No charge of course! 


Sofety 
Maintenance 








finally... 
THE SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 
personalizing your name in goid! 








A personalized gold imprinted Safety Direc- 
tory is also sent to your client or policy- 
holder. BEST'S SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY combined with the MANUAL OF 
MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES contains over 
750 pages of authentic safety maintenance 
products and equipment information. Pub- 
lished every two years, it is the only work 
of its kind in existence. 














The price of this complete 24-month service . . . as low as 29¢ per month (per client). 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Ses? COMPAR Y, INC. 
New verk 38, N, #. 


ALFRED M. 
yo Fulton Street 





KING-SIZED TAKEOVER 


r HAD TO COME—the merger to 
| ith all mergers. The Royal Insur- 
ance Company, already the largest 
composite insurance group in Brit- 
ain, incorporating the Liverpool 
and London and Globe companies, 
is to become larger still as a result 
of its offer to acquire the whole of 
the issued capital of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company. 
Total published assets of the two 
companies are more than £400 mil- 
lion, 

This is the eighth big amalgama 
tion to be announced in two years 
(see this column in Best’s, October, 
1960), not counting the takeover bid 
for the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton made by the Guardian As- 
surance (Best's, November, 1960). 
During much of 1960, as I remarked 
previously, one could gamble on 
which companies were to be next in 
the merger stakes, confident that 
more takeover bids were on the way. 
Now there are few remaining candi- 
dates for a merger in the major 
league and odds 
considerably. 


have shortened 

As was the case with the other 
big mergers, this latest move is of 
special significance for American in- 
surance companies. By joining 
forces, both companies can better 
meet the intense competition in their 
American business, where London 
and Lancashire has been incurring 
automobile 


losses on its business. 


Just over half the two groups’ pre- 


miums is derived from the U. S. A. 
The directors of both companies 
describe the purpose of the merger 
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DENZIL STUART 


MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE 


REPRESENTATIVE 


STEWART, SMITH & CO., LTD.. LONDON 


as expansive not restrictive. In spite 
of the size of each of the two groups, 
they say, the fact is that their busi- 
ness consists of an aggregation of 
sritain, 
but spread over many territories 
throughout the world. In almost all 
the units are 
quite modest in size, to the point 


units operating not only in 


of those countries 
where the harnessing of the separate 
should mutual 
benefits. The combined premium in- 


resources result in 
comes of the companies from all fire, 
casualty and marine business will 
on the latest figures available—be 
about £172 million, far the largest 
in Britain. 


AIR AND SEA DISASTERS 


FoR THE INSURANCE industry, the 
year 1960 had a far-reaching sting 
in its tail. Just when it looked as if 
the marine and aviation 
were to chalk up a fairly satisfactory 
year as far as major calamities were 
concerned, the unexpected element, 
for which mani- 
fested itself in a most devastating 
fashion, 

The collision over New York, the 
crashes in Munich and Cebu, the 
losses of the Sinclair Petrolore and 
Pine Ridge, and the collisions in the 
Bosporus completely upset the rec- 
ord books. All happened within the 
space of a few weeks. 

In Best’s November, 1960, | 
quoted R. H. Jennens, president of 
the International Union of Aviation 
Insurers, who cautioned that, de- 
spite improved experience with the 
jets, it had to be remembered that 


sections 


insurance exists, 


1960 would be the first year of full 
jet operations through the long win 
ter months, and the time to review 
the position would be at the end of 
the winter period. How right he 
The New York disaster, in 
volving the deaths of over 140 per- 
sons, was the worst accident in com- 
mercial aviation history. Strangely, 
when 128 people died in 1956 
through a mid-air collision over the 
Grand Canyon, T.W.A. and United 
Air Lines were also the airlines in- 
volved. The direct hull losses for 
T.W.A.’s Super Constellation and 
United’s DC-8 jet fall on the Ameri- 
can market, but London is interested 
through reinsurance and excess 
cover. Total claims may reach $15 
million as a result of passenger lia- 
bility insurances. 

Two further air disasters followed 
in quick succession. A U. S. Army 
aircraft crashed in a Munich street, 
with the loss of 49 lives, and a DC-3 
of Philippine Air Lines crashed 
after take-off from Cebu, killing 28. 
What could have been another death 
dealing crash was narrowly averted 
when a B.O.A.C. Boeing 707 slewed 
off the runway after touching down 
at London Airport. The airliner 
was badly damaged, but the 95 pas- 
and ten 
walked away unhurt. 

Overall, the record of the airlines 
showed no particular improvement 
in 1960, and if underwriting figures 
improved it was due to the increases 


was. 


sengers crew members 


in rates and the premiums on the 
new, high value aircraft. Although 
the future level of jet aircraft pre- 
miums will not be considered before 


(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continued 


the spring, there is little chance of 
underwriters reducing premiums. 
Another unfortunate aspect of the 
recent New York disaster is the ef- 
fect on public confidence in air traf- 
fic control. U. S. air traffic control 
may not be perfect, or even ade- 
quate, but there is no room for 
smugness elsewhere in the world. 
Air traffic control generally is inade- 
quate for the increasing volume of 
traffic it is called upon to handle, and 
is certainly inadequate for handling 
the big, fast The problem 
grows more serious every day, par- 


jet Ss. 


ticularly where two or more airports 
are required to serve the same area, 
as in New York. According to the 
International Air Transport Asso 
ciation, some 130 more jets will be 
added to airlines’ fleets this year, 
bringing the total of these new types 
in service to about 560 by next De 
cember. 

Meanwhile, six European coun- 
tries (U. K., West 


France, Ger- 


many, Luxemburg, Belgium and 
Holland) have now signed a con- 
vention inaugurating control of air 
traffic at high altitudes. It is hoped 
that Eurocontrol (which Italy has 
refused to join) may soon become 
effective, providing an over-all con- 
trol for civil and military aircraft 
over much of Europe. This is a step 
in the right direction, though much 
remains to be done. It is ironic that, 
despite the great technical advances 
made towards improving the stand- 
ards of safety in commercial avia- 
tion, the basic risk of collision in the 
air still looms so large. This under- 
mines public confidence and could 
jeopardize the immediate future of 
the airlines. 


TANKER LOSS 


DISASTER STRUCK swiftly at sea, too, 
and the sinking of the 56,000 ton 
deadweight Sinclair Petrolore in the 
South Atlantic produced the most 
spectacular marine casualty, and the 


Company Cooperation Helps Make 


THE GIG) DIFFERENCE 


in Insurance... 


You'll find us behind you 100%! 










































































THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 


MULTIPLE LINE 
NATIONWIDE 
FAST SERVICE 


Executive & Regional Offices 


111 John St., New York 38 


550 Kearny St., San Francisco 8 


Branch Offices in Chicago and Los Angeles. Service Offices and 
General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 


Producers who work with us say: 


“Very Good People to Deal With” 
































costliest, since the Andrea Doria 
went down, It is the largest tanker 
loss so far recorded. 

The ship was insured on a hull 
value of $6,500,000 with an addi- 
tional 25%, or $1,625,000 on dis- 
bursements and/or increased value, 
making a total of about $8,125,000. 
Both the American and British mar- 
kets are meeting the claim, which 
also includes cargo insurance, For- 
tunately, only two lives were lost in 
the accident, which followed a now 
familiar pattern: an explosion caus- 
ing fire. The ship was on a voyage 
from Mena al Ahmadi to Philadel- 
phia and sank in about 2,000 fath- 
oms, 300 miles off the coast of Bra- 
zil. 

The Sinclair Petrolore, the largest 
ship of her type afloat, had a long 
self-unloading boom; she was dis- 
tinctive both in design and appear- 
ance. Though built as an ore/oil 
carrier, she had spent most of her 
life since entering service in 1955 
as a tanker. Since 1957 she had been 
mainly engaged on the run from the 
Persian Gulf to Santos and Phila- 
delphia, via the Cape, returning to 
the Persian Gulf through Suez. 


Three Ship Tangle 


The London market was again 
substantially involved when a three 
ship tangle occurred in the Bos- 
porus, resulting in over fifty deaths. 
The aggregate hull values exceeded 
$9,000,000. The tankers World 
Harmony (21,000 tons gross) and 
Petar Zoranic (18,000 tons) col- 
lided, became locked together, and 
drifted into the anchored Turkish 
steamer Tarsus (9,500 tons). All 
three ships were severely damaged 
by fire and explosion, and two weeks 
after the accident two of them were 
still burning. At least one of the 
ships was considered a constructive 
total loss. 

So ends a tale of woe. Looking 
back on 1960 one can imagine his- 
torians of insurance describing it as 
a year of momentous events. The 
aviation and marine casualties just 
cataloged, the prevalence of strikes 
affecting shipping, the run of casual- 
ties in the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
political disturbances in the Congo, 
Cuba and many other parts of the 
world, the Agadir and Chilean 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and the 
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heavy flooding in Pakistan, France 
and England: these were part of the 
1960 pattern of underwriting. Al- 
together a year that insurers would 
prefer to forget as quickly as possi- 


ble. 


FILM INSURANCE 


WHEN CLEOPATRA, in the shape of 
Elizabeth Taylor, came to London 
to star in Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
latest epic, no one suspected that the 
publicity was to be other than nor- 
mal. But the Hollywood star’s sud- 
den illness brought headaches and 
headlines for all concerned. Hap- 
pily, at the time of writing, shooting 
at the studios near London has been 
restarted; but the costly interrup 
tion, lasted nearly three 
months, of the Cleopatra schedule 
meant that the original budget for 
the production became heavily swol- 
len, 


which 


The film company, which paid its 
insurers (Lloyd’s and company un- 
derwriters) a premium of some 
£130,000, claimed more than £1 mil- 
lion for losses incurred because of 
Miss Taylor’s illness. A dispute fol- 
lowed, mainly centered on Miss 
Taylor’s state of health at the time 
the insurance began, and later a firm 
of loss adjusters was called in. 

Whatever the final outcome in 
this particular case, it has served to 
spotlight one of the lesser known 
contingency risks undertaken by in- 
surers. Usually, the film producers’ 
indemnity policy undertakes to meet 
the loss suffered if the movie should 
be abandoned or if production is 
interrupted because of the death, ill- 
ness of or accident to one of the per- 
sons named in the policy—and these 
can include the director as well as 
the stars. Medical examinations are 
called for and sometimes these, or a 
piece of medical history, entail addi- 
tional premium being charged. In 
the London market, rates of pre- 
mium range up to about 7% of the 
production cost, and additional pre- 
mium may be charged for movies 
shot overseas or for other special 
hazards which the shooting program 
may involve. 

The insurance operates from the 
time shooting commences until it 
finishes, although occasionally a time 
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YOUR BONDING PROSPECT 
CAN'T “BEAT THE PERCENTAGE”! 


It has been estimated that one-fifth of next year's in- 
crease in the U. S. gross national product will be 
diverted by employee dishonesty ...a staggering 
$1,500,000,000 . . . yet four out of five such lasses are 


not under bonding protection. 





FIDELITY BONDING 








The London & Lancashire Group 
has recently developed a com- 
prehensive sales kit for building 
employee's bonds premium vol- 
ume. Contact the L. & L. field 
office nearest you, or write Ad- 


vertising Department, London & Lancashire Group, 
20 Trinity Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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clause is inserted in the policy by 
mutual consent. It is quite normal 
practice, where a claim arises, fot 
an independent firm of loss adjusters 
to be consulted by the insurers 
Broadly, the task of the adjusters 
is to establish how much additional 
cost is due to the contingency cov 
ered by the insurance, and to what 
extent the budget would have been 
increased in any event had not acci 
dent or iliness intervened. 

The Cleopatra case is a remindet 


that underwriters have faced several 
large claims in recent years. Tyrone 
Power, one of the stars in Solomon 
and Sheba, died during filming in 
Spain, and Kay Kendall died from 
a blood disease before all the shots 
“can.” 


of her last movie were in the 


GIANT TANKERS 


[HE TREND TOWARDS the giant 


tanker continues, and the latest news 
is that 


a Japanese company has 


ed n the next pag 





News from London—Contin 


domestic 
130,000 


ordered from 


two ships of 


shipyards 
tons dead 


each. They will 
the Persian Gulf to Japan. 
Each tanker will be about 900 feet 
long, with a speed of about 16 knots. 
The first ship is due to be 
pleted in October, 1962. 

the 
being the largest non-passenger ship 


weight carry oil 


from 
com- 
Meanwhile, distinction of 
in the world goes to the tanker Uni- 


107,030 tons dead- 
weight, which recently entered serv- 


verse Daphne, 
ice. She is owned by Mr. Ludwig, 
Sinclair Petro- 
The Universe Daphne is 614 
tons more than the 106,416 tons of 
the Universe 
Mr. Ludwig 
though both ships are virtually of 


who also owned the 
lore. 


delivered to 
1959, al- 


d Ipollo, 
in January, 
the same general dimensions. 

In Europe there are six tankers 
78,000 tons 
on order or being built in 


of between 74,000 and 
French 
shipyards, Tankers of similar size, 
and one of 84,300 tons, are on order 
in Sweden, Germany and Italy. In 
the United Kingdom the largest 
tankers on order are not above 70,- 
000 tons. In the U. S. A. the largest 
is a 106,000 tonner being built by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for Mr. 
Niarchos. 


SMOOTH SAILING 


STILL ON THE SUBJECT of tankers, 


an interesting development has come 


to light with the commissioning of 
the J. Paul Getty, a 74,000 ton dead- 
weight ship built in France and the 
largest oil tanker yet built in Europe. 
The J. Paul Getty is the first tanker 
in the world to be fitted with anti- 
roll stabilizers. 

There reasons for 
fitting this equipment on an experi- 
mental basis in a tanker of this size. 
Chief among them, and the 
which will interest marine under- 
writers, is the reduction in hull 
stresses due to heavy rolling, which 
is encountered in both the loaded 
and ballast conditions. 


were various 


one 


Supertank- 
ers of this size and over are as yet 
few in number, and they still have to 
prove themselves fully seaworthy 
over a long period. There is much 
to learn about the hull stresses which 
are set up, and stabilizers may be 
the answer to the adverse effects of 
continual h weather 


rough passages. 
One like to know, for in 


would 
stance, whether the number of war 
built tankers which have snapped 
in two would have been had 
they all been fitted with stabilizers ? 

As for the other reasons for fitting 
the J. Paul Getty, there is the possi- 
bility of avoiding major route diver- 


less 


sions due to bad weather and hence a 
shortening of the voyage time. 
However, it remains to be seen in 
practice what savings can be made 
under normal operating conditions. 

The equipment is mounted on the 
ship’s double bottom under the 
amidships house in the permanent 
ballast tanks. Consisting of one fin 
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of 150 square feet on each side of 
the ship, the Denny-Brown sta- 
bilizers are said to be the largest 
single unit installation yet manu- 
factured. But as the same claim is 
made for the Oriana, P & O-Orient 
Lines’ new 42,000 ton passenger 
liner, | did some checking up. It 
appears that the criterion for the size 
of a stabilizer should be the measure 
of the stabilizing force which it 
exerts on the ship. As this is a 
combination of fin area and speed, it 
is clear that the Oriana has the more 
powerful installation. The area of 
one of her two stabilizing fins is 120 
sq. ft. which, allied to a speed of 
27% knots, produces a load on the 
fin of 132.8 tons. The equivalent 
figure for the J. Paul Getty, which 
has a speed of 16 knots, is 101 tons, 
despite the larger fin area of 150 
sq. ft. 


NEW RUBBER CLAUSES 
BRITISH MARINE underwriters re- 
cently adopted new clauses for in- 
surances on shipments of rubber and 
have extensively revised the stand- 
ard wordings, Under the 1961 rub- 
the insurance attaches 
from the time the goods leave the 
warehouse, store or quay shed at the 
port of shipment named in the policy 
for the commencement of the transit, 
and remains in force until the goods 
are discharged overside from the 
overseas ship at the port of destina- 
tion named. 


ber clauses 


After that the insurance contin- 
ues (a) until the goods are delivered 
to a warehouse at the said port of 
destination and, provided the ware- 
house is not a manufacturer’s ware- 
house, while there for a period of 
not exceeding 30 days; or (b) if the 
goods are to be reshipped or for- 
warded to a place outside the limits 
of the port of destination, until the 
goods are loaded on to a ship, craft 
or conveyance or until the expiry 
of 30 days from midnight of the day 
on which the discharge overside of 
the insured goods from the overseas 
ship at the port of destination named 
is completed, whichever first occurs. 
By giving notice before the insur- 
ance ceases, however, the assured 
may obtain an extension to cover the 
goods beyond the above limits, at a 
premium to be arranged. 
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Subject to the provisions of the 
transit clause, the insurance remains 
in force during deviation, delay be 
yond the control of the assured, 
forced reshipment and 
transshipment and any other varia 


discharge, 


tion of the adventure arising from 
the exercise of a liberty granted to 
shipowners or charterers under the 
contract of affreightment. However, 
it is specifically provided that in no 
case will the insurance be deemed 
to cover loss, damage or expense 
approximately caused by delay or 
inherent vice or nature of the sub- 
ject matter insured. A “termination 
clause the 


conditions upon which underwriters 


of adventure” defines 
will remain on risk if, owing to cir 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
assured, the adventure or contract of 
affreightment is terminated at a port 
or place other than the destination 
named in the policy. A special “‘in- 
clause states that, in 
the event of any additional insurance 


creased value” 


being placed on the cargo, the value 
stated in the policy will, in the event 
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MARINE - AVIATION + SURPLUS LINES + REINSURANCE 


deemed to be 
total amount in 
sured at the time of loss or accident 


of loss or claim, be 
increased to the 


STATE REGULATION 


Mort 


larged personnel for state insurance 


ADEQUATE budgets and en 
departments are called necessary in 
a booklet published by the University 
of Michigan Law School. Although 
it deals specifically with one state, 
“The Montana Insurance Commis 
sioner: A Study of Administrative 
Regulation in Action” by Professor 
Spencer Kimball includes findings 
which apply to a number of others. 
Professor Kimball that 
smaller states need to pool their 


suggests 


limited resources to preserve effec 
tive regulation at the state level. He 
concludes, “The lack of understand- 
ing of the principles and objectives 
of regulation is illustrated . . . by the 


failure of legislatures in this country 
to develop realistic capital require 


ments which give consideration to 
the role of capital in a going concern ; 
by the tendency to rely too heavily 
upon security deposits to protect 
policyholders, while continuing sur- 
veillance over financial condition of 
insurers remains inadequate ; and by 
the tendency of the offices of att rney 
generals to give literal and legalistic 
interpretations of the law that show 
inadequate understanding of the true 
purposes of statutory rules.” 


INSURANCE CLINIC 


LAST MONTH THE Portland 


gon) Association of Independent In 


(Cre 


surance Agents inaugurated a radio 
“Insurance Clinic” through h 
listeners will be able to quiz out- 


whic 


standing insurance agents on prop 
erty insurance matters. On the live, 
unrehearsed program which will con 
tinue through next July, three mem 
ber agents for the association will 
answer questions phoned in by the 
listening audience. The broadcast is 
carried between 8 and 9 P.M. 





THE ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 
REINSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


EXCESS OF LOSS 
PRO RATA 
CATASTROPHE 


Your reinsurance needs receive executive attention 


OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HIJACK LOSSES 


LOSSES DUE TO HIJACKING of truck cargoes and sales 
men’s sample cases rose to over $1 million a day during 
1960, according to Jack Seide, President of Babaco 
Alarm Systems, manufacturers of truck and auto alarms. 
Seide laid the blame for this tremendous loss to care- 
lessness on the part of the public and to a rise in juvenile 
crime. He called for an increased awareness of the prob- 
lem on the part of shippers and business men, as well 
as for a program of protection, involving better sched- 
uling of deliveries, installation of alarm systems, and 
screening of personnel to minimize the “inside job” 
thefts. 


SUMMIT COUNCIL 


‘SUMMIT COUNCIL” of fire and casualty 
insurance industry leaders was proposed by Thomas 
C. Morrill, vice president of State Farm Mutual in a 
recent address before the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
Such a high-level group could “exert the power of its 
prestige toward the maintenance of standards of con- 
duct which entitle our business to the unfailing respect 
and confidence of the people,” he stated. Mr. Morrill 
envisioned such a group as “the protector of our public 
image and, in effect, the joint conscience of our joint 
enterprise.” In his description of the functions of such 
an association he noted that it “might include among its 
goals the support and strengthening of state regulation, 
improvement of the examination system, a concerted 
public relations program, the exposure of claim fraud, 
exaggeration and collusion, as well as the four subjects 
of assigned risks, defense, financial responsibility and 
traffic safety now being jointly pursued. Another sub- 
ject of broad import which might logically be explored 
is that of protecting the public from loss through the 
insolvency of insurers.” 


A PERMANENT 


“PIP'’ PLAN POPULAR 


THE NEW PUuBLIc and institutional property rating plan 
recommended by the Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence has now been approved in twenty-seven states. The 
plan offers up to a 25% reduction in fire rates and 40% 
on extended coverage rates, except in certain coastal 
areas, to properties which meet its requirements. Poli- 
cis are written with a $100 deductible and require an 
inspection program and compliance with reasonable 
recommendations for loss prevention. They must cover 
at least 90% of the property value and the annual pre- 
mium must be at least $1,000. 


FILM DIRECTORY 


A NEW pirecTOoRY of films about property and casualty 
insurance and surety has been published by the Insur- 
ance Information Institute. It lists 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
films and films strips, describing each briefly and speci- 
fying the audience the film is designed to interest and 
where the film may be obtained. Copies are available 
from the Institute, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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reports on 
companies 


ALLSTATE Insurance Companies 


Skokie, Illinois 
Executive Changes 


Joseph E. Henry, formerly vice president in charge 
of the company’s Midwest Zone, has been assigned the 
responsibility for the direction of the National Accounts 
and Reinsurance divisions and development of foreign 
operations. He will be succeeded as Mid-West Zone 
vice president by Stafford J. Robinson, formerly vice 
president in charge of the West Central Zone. The 
Reinsurance and National Accounts divisions were for- 
merly the responsibility of senior vice president Henry 
S. Moser who retired at the end of last year. 


AMERICA FORE Loyalty Group 
New York, New York 


Stock Listed 


The capital stock of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany has been listed on the Midwest Stock Exchange at 
Chicago and on the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles since December 21st. 
The company which has a total of 11,998,290 shares out 
standing has been traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change since 1916. It is the only insurance company 
listed on that exchange. The Midwest Stock Exchange 
has appointed Levering Cartwright of Cartwright, Val- 
leau and Co., Chicago, as specialist in the stock. Special- 
ists for The Pacific Coast Exchange are Chester L. 
Noble, of Noble, Tulk and Company of Los Angeles 
and Harry F. Flacks of Lawson, Levy, Williams and 
Stern of San Francisco. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Executive Appointments 


Walter J. Dodd has been promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president of this company and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Valley Forge Insurance 
Company. He will be in complete charge of the com- 
pany’s nationwide claim organization. Benjamin H. 
Moody has been advanced from production manager to 
assistant secretary of both companies. He will continue 
to have over-all responsibility for the production and 
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sales promotion activities of the casualty division of 
both companies on a world-wide basis. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Insurance Co. 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Executive Appointments 


Hal B. O’Connor has been elected a vice president of 
this company and Stuart M. Hughes an assistant vice 
president. Mr. O’Connor directs the activities of the 
newly established planning department, while Mr. 
Hughes is presently manager of the administration de- 
partment and acting general manager of the company’s 
Southern Division offices. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Offer to Minority Stockholders 


A new offer to exchange two shares of the stock of 
Transamerica Corporation for each three shares of this 
company will be made to stockholders of American 
Surety who failed to accept a similar offer last year, or 
have since acquired stock in the company. Transamerica 
acquired approximately 93% of American Surety’s stock 
as a result of the offer made last year, at the same ex- 
change ratio. The offer will be made about February 
15 and will remain open for approximately forty days. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Insurance Group 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Elections 


J. Earl Thompson has been promoted from president 
to vice chairman of the board of this group, which is 
composed of The Central National Insurance Com- 
pany, The Protective National Insurance Company and 
The Central National Life Insurance Company. Clar- 
ence L. Landen, Jr., formerly executive vice president, 
has been named president of The Central National In- 
surance and The Protective National. Norman T. 
Carson, president of The Central National Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the group. 


COMBINED Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Increases 


The capital of the Combined American Insurance 
Company, Dallas, has been increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. The increase is the result of a stock divi- 
dend and the transfer of funds from surplus to the 
capital account. 

The capital of the First National Casualty Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, has been increased from $300.,- 
000 to $500,000 by the transfer of funds from the sur- 
plus account. 





CONTINTENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Capital Increase 
Directors of Continental Casualty Company have 
voted to recommend to the stockholders at their annual 
meeting April 5 an increase in the company’s author- 
ized capital so as to allow the declaration of a 25% 
stock dividend. Similarly the directors of Continental 
Assurance Company have voted to recommend to the 
shareholders of that increase in the au- 
thorized capital so as to allow the declaration of a 50% 
stock dividend. 


conipany an 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS Group 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividends 


Directors of the Globe and Republic Insurance Com 
pany, New York, have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $.55 per share payable February 1 to stockholders of 
record January 20. The previous dividend was $.50 
: ), New York Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, have declared a semi-annual divi 


per share. Directors of the 
dend of $.825 per share also payable February 1 to 
stockholders of record January 20. The previous divi 


dend was $.75 per shar 


























CRUM & FORSTER 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 

Robert R. Hayes and C. C. luppenlatz have been 
elected vice presidents of this organization. C. Glennan 
Thro has been appointed general manager of the western 


department of the Crum & Forster Group of Insurance 
Companies. 


DIXIE AUTO Insurance Company 


Anniston, Alabama 


Elected Secretary 


Ben M. Stringfellow, Jr., formerly assistant secretary 
and treasurer, has been elected secretary of this company. 


DOVER MUTUAL Fire Insurance Co. 


York, Pennsylvania 
Title Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Dover Mutual Insurance Company and the classes of 
insurance for which it 
ages have been enlarged. 


is authorized to write cover- 


THE EMPLOYERS' GROUP 

London, England 

THE NORTHERN Assurance Company, Ltd. 
London, England 


U. S. Operations Consolidated 


The United States operations of The Northern Assur- 
ance Company Limited have been fully integrated into 
those of The Employers’ Group. The Northern and its 
associated company, The American Marine & General, 
were combined and then merged into The Halifax In- 
surance Company of Massachusetts. The resulting Mas- 
sachusetts company combining these three interests will 
be known as The Northern Assurance Company of 
America and commenced business January 1. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Increased Capital 


Stockholders of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
have authorized an increase of 100,000 shares of the 
company’s stock. These shares will be used in an ex- 
change for the stock of the Kansas City Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company. The exchange offer will be 
made as soon as approval is received from the neces- 
sary regulatory bodies. 
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THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 








Meeting Postponed 
The special meeting of stockholders of The Home UNITED * | A i ES 

Insurance Company to consider a merger with the New 

Amsterdam Casualty Company was adjourned indefi- 

nitely. It had been scheduled for January 11. The action CASUALTY COMPANY 

followed the postponement of a special stockholders 

meeting of the New Amsterdam from January 6 to 

January 20. At the New Amsterdam meeting, interests 


identified with the Security-Connecticut Group obtained 
control. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY Company 


San Francisco, California 
Heads Claims Department 


Clarence G. Johnson has been named executive in Marine 
charge of claims, succeeding René M. Claudon who re- 
tired the first of this year as vice president. Mr. Clau- 
don will continue his association with the company serv- Home Office 
ing as a claims consultant. 


60 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 











KEMPER Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 











Executive Appointments 


Charles M. Rowley has been elected a vice president Handsome new 


of American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com 


pany and Robert L. Schwefel an assistant secretary. Binders for your BEST'S NEWS 


Mr. Rowley, in addition to being vice president, will 





continue as chief engineer of the company. Mr. Schwe- 
fel, who is located in Atlanta, has been fire underwrit- 
ing manager for the past five years. 
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General Sales Manager 


Vice President Winston Mergott has been appointed 
to the newly created post of general sales manager for 
this company and will be responsible for the operation These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
of both the business and personal sales departments, supply of The News in one convenient place 
as well as the company’s advertising department. —making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 
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G. Ewart Thomson, a non-marine underwriter, has TODAY! 
been elected chairman and R. A. J. Porter, a marine 
underwriter, deputy-chairman, of Underwriters at 
Lloyd’s. 
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MARKET MENS MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New Chairman 


Herman F. Koerble 


board of directors of this company. He has been active 
in its affairs for twenty years serving as a director, vice 


president and president. 


MOUNT VERNON Fire Insurance Company 


King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 
Increased Capital 


The paid-up capital of this company has been in- 


creased from $200,000 to $250,000 by the issuance of 


10,000 shares of common stock, par value $5.00 per 
share. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Health and Accident 
Assn., Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Appointments 

Charles C. Rose, formerly second vice president, has 
been elected vice president in 
ministration. 


charge of benefits ad- 
He succeeded Howard LeClair who con- 
tinues as vice president and has been elected associate 
general counsel. Richard Ellis, former supervisor of 
special services, has been elected to the position of as- 
sistant vice president, Benefits Division. 

Roger L. McGargill has been elected vice president 
and will supervise the Rehabilitation Division. He was 
formerly an assistant secretary of the firm. 


NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Obtains Control 


E. Clayton Gengras, president of the 


Security-Con 
necticut Group, has been elected chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of this company succeeding 
J. Arthur Nelson. C. S. Weech, who was elected presi- 
dent of the company late last year, continues in that 
office. Mr. Nelson resigned as part of a sweeping re 


has been elected chairman of the 
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organization of New Amsterdam management involving 
the election of sixteen new members of the Board at a 
special stockholder meeting January 20. The change in 
management came as a result of opposition spearheaded 
by Mr. Gengras, George F. Huber, Sr. of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and George E. Banks III of Baltimore, to a 
proposed merger of New Amsterdam Casualty with The 
Home Insurance Company. In their efforts to block 
that merger, the group represented by Mr. Gengras and 
Mr. Huber are reported to have acquired by purchase 
or pledged support well in excess of fifty per cent of the 
outstanding New Amsterdam stock. Several months ago 
the Security Insurance Company offered to exchange 
114 shares of its stock for each of the first 405,000 shares 
of New Amsterdam stock tendered. This proposal was 
rejected by the New Amsterdam management, who in 
turn sponsored a proposed merger with The Home. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Insurance Group 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Additional Stock Exchanged 
Executive Appointments 


The New Hampshire Insurance Group has now ac- 
quired more than 91% of the stock of the Illinois Na- 
tional Insurance Company. In excess of 87% had been 
acquired on December 27 when the exchange offer was 
extended to January 31. 

C. L. Morris, president, and E. H. Lasseter, vice 
president, of the linois National have been named vice 
president and secretary, respectively, of the New Hamp- 
shire Insurance Company and the Granite State In- 
surance Company. 


NORTH-WEST Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New Company 


The North-West Insurance Company, 430 Pacific 
Building, Portland, Oregon, has been organized as a 
member of the Lincoln Group, Springfield, Illinois, with 
capital and surplus of $750,000. It has been licensed in 
Oregon and Alaska and will utilize booklet form poli- 
cies, direct billing and IBM preparation of policies. 
President is Robert P. Butts, Jr., president of the Lin- 
coln Casualty Company, R. W. Snyder is vice president, 
Jerome S. Butts, treasurer and assistant secretary and 
Robert D. Patton, secretary. 


PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Insurance 


Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 
Careful Homeowners Policy 


These companies have introduced a Careful Home- 
owners Policy, applying merit rating, in twenty states 
with more to be added as approval is obtained. There 
is a 10% automatic reduction after a year without a 
claim and 15% after two years—and until a claim is 
filed. Coverage is provided for dwelling and contents, 
liability and additional living expense. 
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RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


STANDARD FIRE Insurance Company of 


New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey 
Stock Exchange 


Directors have approved an exchange of stock of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company for shares of 
the Reliance Insurance Company on a share-for-share 
basis. At a special meeting February 9, stockholders of 
the Reliance will vote on an increase of the company’s 
authorized stock from $12 million to $24 million (2, 
400,000 shares of $10 par value) to permit the ex 
change. The exchange offer will be contingent upon 
acceptance by holders of at least 80% of the stock of 
the Standard Accident (492,626 shares outstanding ). 
A merger is not contemplated as it is planned to con- 
tinue operation of the Standard Accident as a separate 
company. This offer follows closely the collapse of 
negotiations for a stock exchange between the Fire- 
man’s Fund and the Standard Accident. 

Management of the Reliance also recently offered to 
exchange that company’s stock for stock of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company of New Jersey, Trenton, at the 
rate of 2% shares of Reliance for each share of Standard 
Fire. This offer is likewise contingent upon acceptance 
by holders of 80% of the stock of The Standard Fire 
(40,000 shares outstanding). The Standard Fire would 
also be operated as a separate entity. 


ROYAL INSURANCE Company, Ltd. 
Liverpool, England 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE Ins. Co., Ltd. 
London, England 


Exchange Offer 


The Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., has offered to 
acquire through an exchange of shares, all of the out- 
standing stock of the London & Lancashire Insurance 
Company, Ltd., the parent company of the London & 
Lancashire Group. In this country the group is com- 
prised of the London & Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and also the Safeguard Insurance Company, 
Standard Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., and the 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. The total net pre- 
miums written by the London & Lancashire Group in 
the U.S.A. during 1959 amounted to approximately $36 
million. Its total admitted assets in the U.S.A. for the 
year ending December 31, 1959, amounted to approxi- 
mately $75 million. Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., is 
the parent company of the Royal-Globe Insurance Group 
which in the United States consists not only of the 
Royal but also the Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd. ; Royal Indemnity Company ; Globe 
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Inquiries invited from Agents on 
Automobile Liability and Physical 
Damage Coverages for 


LONG HAUL 
TRUCKING RISKS 


You'll like Virginia Surety Company’s 
safety engineering service and nationwide 
filing facilities which are furnished 

without any additional cost to assured. 


VIRGINIA SURETY CO., INC. 


Executive Offices, 


228 Superior St. Toledo, Ohio 





REINSURANCE | 


FRANK | 
BU RNS INC. / 


SS” j 
7 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON / 


STUART BUILDING 








Indemnity Company; Queen Insurance Company of 
America; Newark Insurance Company; American & 
Foreign Insurance Company; The British & Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd.; and the Thames & 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. During 1959 
the Royal-Globe Group in the U.S.A. had total premium 
writings approximating $234 million. Its total admitted 
assets in the U.S.A. for the year ending December 31, 
The 
separate identity of the London and Lancashire will be 
preserved. 


1959, amounted to approximately $553 million. 
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SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH Insurance 


Companies, Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE STANDARD Insurance Company 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Company Purchased 

The Springfield-Monarch Insurance Companies have 
purchased all of the outstanding capital stock of The 
Standard Company. The Standard wrote 
direct premiums of more than $9 million in 1960, more 


Insurance 


than 85% of which was in casualty lines and the major 
portion of which was produced in Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kansas. The Standard will continue to operate as a 
separate corporate entity under the leadership of its 
president, Ben Voth. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Bloomington | 


Hiinols 


GENERAL UNDERWRITERS County Mutual 


Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas 


To Manage Mutual 
New Title 


The State FKarm Mutual 
pany has assumed the n 


\utomobile Insurance Com 


anagement of the General Un 


Ohio Farmers 
| FourStar’ 


BUDGET 


oe 


Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 
sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Companies, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 





derwriters County Mutual Insurance Company, and 
contributed $1 million to its surplus. The company has 
been renamed the State Farm County Mutual Insurance 
Company of Texas and its headquarters moved to Dal- 
las. It will be utilized to handle acceptable Texas 
automobile risks which do not otherwise qualify for ac- 
ceptance in the normal operations of the State Farm 
Mutual. 


UNITED MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CENTRAL CASUALTY Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
Management Contract 


Harold E. Seaman has resigned as president of the 
United Mutual Insurance Company and executive vice 
president of the United Mutual Agency, Inc., both of 
Fort Wayne. The company has terminated its manage 
ment contract with the United Mutual Agency. On 
December 22 it executed a contract with the Central 
Casualty Company, Evanston, whereby the Central Cas 
ualty will manage the operations of the United Mutual 
Insurance Company in the non-standard automobile field 
in Indiana. 





RETARDED 
CHILDREN 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 
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EARL W. GAMMAGE. PRESIDENT 
P. Oo. BOX 1662 





FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTO 
PAN AMERICAN 
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Company 





T. EARNEST GAMMAGE JR.. 


HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 
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THE WESTERN MUTUAL Fire Insurance Co. 
of York County, York, Pennsylvania 


New Title 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Western Mutual Insurance Company of York County, 
and the classes of insurance which it is authorized to 
write have been enlarged. 





New Directors 


Great Northern Insurance Co. (Minneapolis, Minn.): 
Percy Chubb 2nd, Lee Orton and Goodrich Lowry, have 
been elected directors of this company, succeeding Ben 
ton J. Case, John A. Moorehead and John S. Pillsbury, 
Jr. Their resignations were due to the fact that Federal 
Company, which acquired 100% of the stock of Great 
Northern, also controls Colonial Life Insurance Co. of 
America and Messrs. Case, Moorehead and Pillsbury, as 
directors of Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany are ineligible to continue as directors of Great 
Northern. Mr. Chubb is president of Federal Insurance 
Company and Chubb & Son, Inc. Mr. Orton is senior vice 
president and treasurer of the Federal Insurance Com 
pany and Goodrich Lowry is president of Northwest 
Bancorporation. 


Hanover Insurance Company (New York, N. Y.}: Roland 
A. Mahood, vice president of the company. 


Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc. (New York, New York): 
A. Campbell Johnson, secretary and manager of the treaty 
reinsurance department of the company. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies (Hartford, Conn.): 
Charles Spencer Bissell of C. S. Bissell & Co., investment 
brokers. 


Washington General Insurance Corporation (New York, 
N. Y.): George T. Keyes, vice president of the company 
and also a vice president and director of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc. founders and managers of the Washington 
General. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


—trom page 8 


17-18 Mississippi Mutual Ins. Agents Assn., Inc., Edgewater Gulf 


Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

20 District of Columbia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

22 Florida Field Conference, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 
Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Underwriting Conf., Hilton, 
Chicago 
Southern Agents Conference, Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


National Assn. 
Houston, Texas 


of Mutual Ins. Agents, Shamrock-Hilton, 


APRIL 


National Assn. of Independent Insurers, Workshop, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Pacific Ins. and Surety Conference, Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 


Assn. of Ins. Attorneys, Drake, Chicago 
National Assn. of Ins. Women, Regional Conf., Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Florida Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Gant Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of New York State, Inc., 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Midwest Territorial 
National Assn. Surety Bond Producers, St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Arkansas Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, La Fayette Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


lowa Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sanery, Des Moines, 
lowa 


National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


New Hampshire Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
Country Club, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Chicago Insurance Day, Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 


Manchester 


Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Missouri Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Governor, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Southern Claims Conference, Dinkler-Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 


Federation of N. Y. 
New York City 


Insurance Women's Clubs, Biltmore, 


Eastern CPCU Institute, Beacon Manor, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey 
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Obituaries 


Mulvehill: Edward L. Mulvehill 
dent of the American Reinsurance Com 
pany, died January 4th after a brief illness, 
at the age of 59. Mr. Mulvehill was vice 
president of the Reinsurance Corporation 
of America when it merged into the 
American Reserve Insurance Company in 
1930. In 1940 he became president of the 
American Reserve. In 1948 the American 
Reserve was purchased by the American 
Reinsurance Company and Mr. Mulvehill 
then became president of the American 
Reinsurance—the position he held at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Mulvehill held directorships in the 
Broad Street Investing Corporation, Na 
tional Investors Corporation, Whitehall 
Fund, Inc. and was a director of the New 
York Board of Trade and a member of the 
executive committee of the Board’s in 
surance section. He was also a trustee of 
Seton Hall College and a member of the 
India House, the Drug and Chemical Club 
and the Lake Waramaug Country Club 


presi- 


Yates: Henry A. Yates, former president 
of the National Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, died December 19 at the age 
of 75. Mr. Yates began his insurance caree1 
in the mid-west. Coming to National 
Union in 1936 as a vice president from 
the Home Insurance Company, New York 
he served in that capacity until his elec 
tion as president of the company in 1950. 
He retired from active participation in the 
company in 1951. He was long active on 
the various boards and as a member of 
different rating bureaus of the insurance 
industry. 


retired 
manager of the 
Companies, died 


Nottingham: ©. A. Nottingham 
deputy United States 
Royal-Globe Insurance 
January 3 at the age of 80. Mr. Notting 
ham began his insurance career in 1904 
with the Central Insurance Company in 
Birmingham, England, a company which 
later acquired by the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. He came to the United 
States in 1922 as joint manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in New York, 
and was elected president of the Federal 
Union, one of the of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance group. He was 
appointed assistant manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in 1929. When 
operations of the Royal and Liverpool 
groups were amalgamated in 1931, he 
became assistant U. S. manager of the 
Royal as well, vice president and director 
of the fire companies of the Group, and 
director of three of the casualty companies 
He was named deputy U. $ 
1944. He retired in 1947 

In 1922, Mr. Nottingham became the 
first president of the Prudential of Great 
Britain, a reinsurance firm organized un 
der the guidance of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. In 1933 he was named 
U. S. manager of the Skandia and in 1939 
president of the Hudson when the manage 
ment of these reinsurance companies was 
assumed by Royal-Globe 

Mr. Nottingham served as president of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association from 1935 to 1937 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange from 1945 to 1947. He had 
also been vice president of the Factory 
Insurance Association and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Underwriters 
Salvage Company of New York, 


was 


compani¢ Ss 


manager in 


and presi 
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Bagot: John Bagot, vice president of 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York, died 
December 28, after a short illness, at the 
age of 53. Mr. Bagot entered the insur- 
ance business in 1932 with the Sun Insur- 
ance Office. He had been associated with 
Sterling Offices for the past fifteen years. 
Prior to this he had served with the 
General Security Assurance and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance. 


Horan: John T. Horan, retired vice presi- 
dent of the America Fore fire insurance 
companies of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group, died December 22 at the age of 
71. Mr. Horan began his insurance career 
in 1905 at Hartford. He started with The 
Continental Insurance Company as spe- 
cial agent for Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts in 1920. He was transferred 
to the home office as agency superintendent 
in 1928. He was appointed an assistant 
secretary the following year for the New 
York and New England field. He was 
named secretary in 1951 and vice president 
in 1957 and retired in 1958. 


Rich: Charles H. Rich, secretary of the 
Donegal Mutual Insurance Company, 
Marietta, Pa., died December 17th of a 
coronary attack. 


Little: Henry Comstock Little, former 
treasurer and director of Excelsior Insur- 
ance Company of New York, Syracuse, died 
January 3. Mr. Little started with Excel- 
sior Insurance Company early in 1925. 
He served as chief auditor and accountant 
for several years until his election as 
assistant treasurer in 1928. In 1935 he 
became secretary and treasurer, and was 
elected a director in 1937. He retired 
from the Excelsior in 1952. He was a 
member of the Audubon Society, and when 
in Syracuse was a member of Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Optimist Club, 
Friends of Reading and Drumlins Country 
Club. 


Dieckmann: Richard P. Dieckmann, as- 
sistant manager of the casualty under 
writing department of The Harford Mu 
tual Insurance Company, Bel Air, died 
suddenly December 13 at the age of 55. 
Following an extensive career with several 
mutual insurance companies and general 
agents, Mr. Dieckmann was appointed to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death in 1959, where he specialized in 
the development of general liability and 
burglary-glass lines 


Dahlberg: Sigfrid Dahlberg, consulting 
and research engineer with the America 
Fore Loyalty Group, died December 16th 
in the New York airplane disaster. He 
was sixty-three years old at the time of 
his death and had been with the America 
Fore Insurance Companies since 1935 
when he joined the engineering depart 
ment of The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. 

Mr. Dahlberg was active with nuclear 
and atomic fission matters insofar as these 
concerned insurable risks. In this capacity 
he traveled extensively attending meetings 
on the subject and inspecting nuclear 
installations. His trip to the Columbus, 
Ohio area had been in the interest of 
such a project. He was a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Industrial Hygiene Association and the 
special hazards sub-committee of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies. 


Schauffler: Edward W. Schauffler, who 
retired in 1955 as a director of Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., New York, and as president 
of their Canadian affiliate, Marine Man- 
agers Limited, died December 24, follow- 
ing months of illness. He was 80 years 
of age. Mr. Schauffler was employed by 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., in 1918, and after 
a few years in the New York Office was 
transferred to Toronto where he super- 
vised Canadian operations. For many years 
he was considered the dean of marine 
underwriters in Canada. 


Carson: Russell M. L. Carson, prominent 
Glens Falls, New York agent, died Janu- 
ary 6. A grandson of Russell M. Little, 
founder of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Carson entered that company in 
1901 as an office boy. In 1904 he joined 
his father in the Charles H. Carson 
Agency in Glens Falls and in 1915 estab- 
lished the Carson Insurance Agency. At 
the time of his death he was president of 
the Carson-Duffy Agency, Inc. 

Mr. Carson served as chairman of the 
finance committee and New York state 
national director of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was a_ past 
president of the New York Association 
of Insurance Agents and had served as the 
first president of the Glens Falls Insur 
ance Club. He was active in developing 
school board insurance plans in his ter 
ritory. In 1959 the New York State As 
siation of School Boards gave Mr. Carson 
its distinguished service award in recogni- 
tion of his contributions. He was also 
noted as an historian of the Adirondack 
region and during World War IT served 
the Army as an insurance consultant. 


McGinty: Mrs. Marie L. McGinty, presi- 
dent of the H. J. Klossen Company and 
the Marine L. McGinty Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, insurance agencies, died 
December 17th following a long illness. 
Mrs. McGinty and her sister, Mrs. Helen 
J. Klossen, were associated in the general 
insurance business as the H. J. Klossen 
Company. Mrs. McGinty served as presi 
dent of that firm for fifteen years and 
while associated with the Klossen Company 
founded her own firm in the insurance 
field. She was recently named “Outstand- 
ing Businesswoman of the Year” by the 
Smaller Businessmen’s Association of 
Cleveland. She was a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Insurance Women of Cleveland and the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


A NEW MExico Insurance Speakers 
Bureau has been formed under the 
joint sponsorship of the Insurance 
Information Institute, New Mexico 
Capital Stock Insurance Association 
and the New Mexico Insurors, Inc. 
It will provide the free services of 
qualified men to discuss insurance 
subjects before trade associations, 
schools, civic and service clubs on 
such topics as activities of profes- 
sional fraudulent claimants, unrealis- 
tic jury awards, fire prevention, rat- 
ing information and the economic 
aspects in the insurance industry. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience ..........cccscccccccccccecs ~ 14 
Assent and Dissent 

Company Changes nad . 15 
Editor’s Corner, The (monthly) .. Feb, 11 
Insurance Investments . 14 
London Lloyd’s 1959 Report 16 
Mutual Semi-Annual Experience . 12 
Operating Expenses—Stock and Mutual . 14 
Review and Preview onde . 14 
Semi-Annual Results—Stock Companies 13 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


tehind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Employee Dishonesty (Safety) 
Fire Safety in the Home 
Fire Safety on the Job 
Fire Underwriting Problems—Dale K. Auck 
International Standards (Safety)— 

Capt. Charles P. Murphy 
Is the Price Right ?—H. J. Ginaburg 
Keep Safety in Sight (Safety) 
Offshore Oil Insurance—T. H. Rubey 


Roy C. “Taylor 


(Safety) 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Common Endeavor, A—Arnold T. Everett Sept. 28 
Disability Control—George Bugbee Yov. 25 
Effect of Company Acquisitions, The 

Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 
Effective Telephone Technique—Howard aes Richard 
Impact of Multiple Lines—/. M. Spear .. .. Jan, 79 
Income Protection for Professional People. Lloyd lL. Temple. .Oct. 89 
Insurance and Social Policy (A & I RE. J. Faulkner Jan. 25 
Key Man Coverage Feb. 95 
Making Time Count—Osrcar Feuer ° 
Mental Iliness—J. FP. Follmann, Jr. .. mere» sidine a 6 
Selling Life (monthly) eas ee ..Feb. 95 
Substandard Underwriting (A & H)—Charles N. Walker Feb. 60 
Third Party Ownership—Davies 100 
What’s New in Life Insurance—John D. Brundidge. . Oct. 93 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Excess of Policy Limits—David Green Jan. 97 
Investigation of Claims—Robert W. Schooley Sept. 125 
Judge Says, The-—-R. M. MacArthur (monthly) .. én Feb. 131 
Legal Spotlight rrr = sh 
Negligence Claims—Fdward H. Schroeder 
Recovery Procedure Under Uninsured Motorist Cover- 

John D. Cheek 
Trends in Building Construction—F. W. Fowler 
Vehicle Property Damage (Loss Logic) —James J. Hermann. . Nov. ‘109 
Will the Trends Mend? (Loss Logic)—Fdward P. Gallagher. .Feb. 105 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Future?.. And How!—£. W. Walton, Jr. 
Assigned Risk Experience 

Automobile Design—Mott M. Keys . 
1960 Automobile Legislation—Law Dept., A.C.S. . Feb. 20 
Business Philosophy, A—Koland H. Lange cihednGGeuds wane Sept. 141 
Competitive Sixties, The—Joseph P. Craugh .Dec. 33 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley PE ORS 
Earthquake Insurance—P.G. Bufinton Oct. 81 
Economics and Supervision, Part II Dineen 

Jan. 20, Feb. 101 


Importance of Being Human—Arne Fougner ................ Sept. 20 
International Capacity for Atomic Liability Risk 
W. B. Gordon 
Key to Growth, The—John A. Diemand 
Merit Rating in Europe—Bernard Mercer .. 
Merit Rating Myths and Mysteries—LeRoy J. Simon 
Merit Rating Results—S. Alexander eed 
Mines Never Surrender—Edward R. Kin 
Negligence Claims (Loss Logic) —F. oars H. 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 
Packaging of Insurance—William L. Hitchcock 
ee Explosion—William A. F. Smith 
Rehabilitating the Handicapped—Dr. Nicol H. Smith 
Save Dollars and Lives—William N. Plymat 
Surplus Line Business—Ben D. Cooke 4 
Today’s Problems—Hathaway G. Kemper .................. Nov. 
Two Important Services—George C. Bubolz 
Undesirable Automobile Risks—Fdgar FE. Isaacs 
View of Reinsurance. A—Richard K. Welch 
Way to Profit, The—Walter R. Slaight 


OFFICE METHODS 


aioe ated Claims Expense (1.A.S.A.) .. 
Are Decisions Based on Facts?—Guy F ergason .... 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Automatic Collating 
Booklets (monthly) 


.Oct. 115 
-Dec. 46 


Robert 1 
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Cash for Equipment 
Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness aan 
Development of Agents’ Experience (1.A.S.A.)— 

Harold L. Myers 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) , bs 
Office Autemation—2. ME ONIN ah ions Sacndpad<andevacs “Sept. f 
Office uipment Directory (monthly) joqenén cen 
Overall . Company Budget—W. N. Stanmus ...........0cce00% Sept. 
Planned Purchasing 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance—J. A. Sebert 
Casualty Contracts 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—.imerican Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices y 71, June & 
Part I1—Insurance Principles and Practices ....July 103, Aug. 69 
Part II1I—General Education Sept. 91 
Part IV—Law ----NOov. 65 
Part V—-Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 
“bh. 3B 
Door Opener—John W. 8 ’ Sept. 64 
Direct Mail—C. F. Sept. 18 
Fidelity Bonding—William J. Muldoon Yov. 95 
Needless Fears—Paul W. Stade ib era occ BOD. Zt 


~éi 
Planning A Merger—Jack C . 


Quiz of the Month 
Principles of ~~ eel nildechedareskdabaeedaauede July =. Aug. 76 
Contracts .... . sept. Oct. 145 
samoadaga . Nov. 119 
"65, Ja an. 109 


Casualty 
Accident and Sickness 
Time Element Coverages 
Ocean Marine & P - 
Selling Parade (monthly) eae wa 
Table-top Teacher—Sid Slifken 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Notes 
Index 


Association 
Rest’s Stock 
Building Cost Index sa 

Company Developments 

Conventions / cubeass 

Fire Losses, | Vehicle Deaths and Accidental Deaths 
Home Office and Field Appointments .... 

Insurance Stock Quotations .. , 

New Publications ‘ 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
el., Fla., Me., 
Ohio 
Mo., 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, T 
Iowa, Mich., Mo 
Ala., Fla., Ky., Minn., 
Ga., Ill., R. L., Ore., S 
New Jersey, Iowa 
Burglary 
Ala., Ark., Colo., Conn., Fla., Ga., Hawaii, Mi. 
Iowa, Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., Miss., Mont., Nev., } 
Ohio, Okla. re, Pak Bs Be ay ens W. Va., P. R. .Dec. 86 
Countrywide . eee ccoe Cam 128 
Elevator 


Nebr., . Sept. 122 


Calif 


Jan. 126 
Jan. 116 
Jan. 116 


Alaska, Ariz., Ark., D. C., 
Tenn., W. Va. 
Ilomeowners 
Texas 
Hospitalization 
Maryland, a York . 


Ti. 
Inland Marine 
Countrywide 
Liability Uther than Auto 
Arizona, New York san aciataipaaieceugiatnnaicege nn $ Oaks GaSe 
Fia., Mass., Mich., Mo., N. H., a pre eee : Sept. 122 
Ariz., Calif., Kans., Ky., Me., ae vee C0 KeR esa ce cnsaceesl Sept. 124 
ne Oct. 104 
...Dee, 86 
-Jan. 116 
Feb. 12 


Mass., N. J., Okla., Ore., Pa., 


124 
Oct. 104 
Jan. 116 
Michigan ...... : reueh ees Feb. 12 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Aetna Ins. Co., Hartfor« 

(Extra Dividend) Jan. 133 
Aetna Life Affiliated C ompauies, Hartford 

(Named Agency Head) Aug. 129 
Afco, New York 

(Executive Elections) July 129 
Agricultural Insurance Green, Watertown 

(Budget Plan) ..-.duly 129 

(Package Policy) ........ July 129 

(Executive Elections) . ..Jan, 133 
Allied Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(Name Changed) 141 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., 

(New Title) 141 


Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Guaranteed Auto VDolicy) 
(Guaranteed Renewable) 
(Writing Commercial Risks) .. 
(To Change California Advertising 

Marketing Man of the Year)....Oct. 
(Executive Changes) Feb 


America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 

(Executive Elections) 

(Expanding Operations) 

(Management Shift) 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Headquarters) 
(Arbitration Offer) 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Stock Listed) . 

American Bankers of 
(Stock Dividend) 

American Casualty Co 
(Executive Appointments) 

American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) .. : Jan. 

American Equitable Assure ance, New York . 
(Merger Plan) ‘ .Dec. 147 

American Ilardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Executive Elections) ... June 141 
(New President) July 129 

The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Promotions) 

American Internat. Underwriters, 
(Elected Vice vag ne 

American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) Jan. 133 

American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) Oct. 151 

American Mutual Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Merged) 

American Mutual Liability Cos., 

(New Vice President) ; 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Executive Appointments) 

American Mutual Reinsurance, 
(Executive Elections) 

American Reinsurance. New 
(Executive Promotions) 

American Surety Group, New York 
(First Vice President) 

(Elected Vice President) 

(Team Program) ; 

(New President) . 

(Canadian President) 

(Offer to Minority Stockho ide rs) 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
(General Counsel) | 

Argonaut Insurance Co., 
(New President) 
(Executive Elections) 

Argonaut Underwriters 

Menlo Park 
(Becomes Life Co.) 151 

Associated Hospital Serv. of New Yorke N. ; & 
(Elected President) ............. May 147 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) 

Audubon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) ... Sept. 151 

Aviation Employees Ins. Co., Silver pegs | 
(New Vice President) N 151 

Bankers Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Insurance on Credit) 

Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 
(Merged) 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) ....June 141 
3oston Manufacturer’s Mutual, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) ... Jan. 133 

British General Insurance Co., Ltd., 

New York 
(Merged) 
(Name Changed) 

Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffa 
(Acquires Southern General 

Agents) 

Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo 
(Executive Elections) .... 
Cal-Farm Insurance Co., 
(Merger Approved) 

The Camden Fire Assn., 
(Named Secretary) . 

Carolina Mutual Ins. 
(Mutuals Merge) : ” Oct. 151 

The Celina Group, Celina 


May 
.June 


Florida, Miami 


New York 


Chicago 


Insurance 


--June 141 


sept. 151 
Kutzton 
June 141 
Rock Island 


...May 147 
May 147 


Oct. 151 


~see NOV. 151 

Berkeley 
July 129 

Camden 

-June 141 


150 


(Merger) 
(Merger) > 
(Claim Free Bonus) Jan, 134 
Centennial Insurance Co. 
(Retailer’s Policy) 
Central Cas. Co., Evanston 
(Management Contract) Feb. 146 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Medical Director) Sept. 151 
(Executive Elections) ‘b. 141 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron 
(Vice President) y 129 
Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
CREE BROUGOME) «60.0 ecksvciccccccs 
Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive F lections) y 129 
(Capital Increases) “eb. 141 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
(Merged) y 147 
Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
(New tle) May 147 
Continental ¢ sasualty ~~ Fag 
(Sells Interest in U. Life) ..May 147 
(Executive EK 4 aA May 147 
(Executive Elections) 142 
(Heads Liability Dept.) . 129 
(Extra Dividend) 
(Capital Increase) Feb, 142 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Marine Manager) May 147 
(Increased Dividends) reb. 142 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Co. ‘Chicago 
(Heads Claim Department) Nov. 151 
Crum & Forster, New York 
(Executive Appointme nts) Feb. 142 
Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc., Madison 
(Property Affiliate) ... July 130 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive Changes) ............. fed 148 
(Executive Elections) 142 
(Elected Secretary) . ‘b. 142 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins 
(Title Changed) , ..Feb, 142 
Dover Mutual Ins. 
(New Title) . “e 142 
Eldorado Ins. Exchange, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) Dec. 148 
Empire Mutual Ins. te New York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. Cas.) y 130 
The Employers Group, London 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb, 142 
Em loyers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(Executive Elections) July 130 
teeeniies Appointments) *t. 152 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau 
(New Vice President) Vov. 151 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., cane City 
(Stock Offering) May 148 
Equity General Ins. Co., 
(In Receivership) 
Excelsior Ins. Co., Syracuse 
(Dividend Increase S hciet hw heeun Jan. 134 
Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 
Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 
Federal Ins. Co., New York 
SE CED. ccneas> okesesdesesen Nov. 151 
(Exchange Effective) an. 134 
Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ............/ Aug. 130 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) S . 51 
(Opposes Merger) Sept. 151 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(No Immediate Life Plans) May 148 
(Mrchamge Offer)  ..csccccsecsccd Jan. 134 
(Territorial Organization) Jan. 134 
Founder's Ins., Los Angeles 
(Executive Blections) - 130 
Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 
Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affillation) 
(Stock Exchange Completed) 
General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) 
General Exchange Ins., 
(Merger) 
General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 
General Underwriters County 
Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Manage ment Assumed) 
(New Title) 
Ganaend Union Mutual, Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) May 
(Finance Facilities) 
(Stock Exchange Offer) ..........Nov. 
(Increased Capital) .Feb 
Government Employees, Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) June 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(First Vice President) { 
Great American Ins. Co., 
(Executive Elections) 
(Elected Secretary) . 


60666406 eves enesiesseaen May 147 


-June 142 


New York 


Mut. 


New York 


MAY, 1960) 


Great Northern Ins. Co., 
(Offer for Stock) 
(Exchange Effective) 

Gulf American Fire, Montgomery 
(Branch Office) 

The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposal) 

(Merger Negotiations) 
(Negotiations Resumed) 

Hanover Insurance Group, New York 
(New Officers) 

Hardware Mutual Cos., 

(Executive Elections) 
(Enter Reinsurance Market) 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Marketing Department) 

Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 
(New Life Company) 

Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Change in Title) 

(Executive Appointment) 
(Elected Vice President) 

Hartley Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 

Hartley Mutua! Ins., 
(New Title) 

Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Elected President) 

Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
CCE: Cows eiddtecsnaan tomer Jan. 

Home Casualty and Surety, W: a 
(New Title) 

The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Purchases Agenc y) 

(Merger) 

(Merger Battle) 
(Meeting Postpone d). 
The Home Plate Glass Ins., 

(Capital Changes) 
(Name Changed) 

Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) 

I. Cc. T. Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Liquidating Dividend) .. 

Illinois Natl. Ins., Springfield 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Arrangements Completed) 

Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 

(Re-Orognization) 


Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 
(New President) 
Industrial Indemnity Co., Ss 
(Heads Claims Dept.) 
Institutional Insurance Co., 
(Executive Elections) 
Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., 
(Capital Increase) y 148 
(Stock Dividend) » 143 
(Merger) y 131 
(Optional Direct Billing) . 149 
(Agency Affairs & Unit) an. 136 
(Officers Elected) an. 136 
Inter-Ocean Ins., Cincinnati 
(Moves Executive Offices) 
International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian 
apolis 
(E Tecutive Promotions) 
Interstate Fire & Cas. Co., 
(Dividend Increase) 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) 144 
Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(Promotions) Aug. 131 
Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) y 131 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kans us City 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Nov. 151 
Kemper Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) ‘eb. 143 
Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) ........July 131 
LaSalle Casualty muicago 
(Moves Home Offi . 131 
(Stock Dividend) *t. 153 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., Boston 
(General Sales Manager) 
Lincoln Cas. Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) ......... Jan. 
Lloyd's of London, London 
(Election) 
The London and Edinburgh, 
(Trust Fund Established) 
The London and Lancashire, Ltd., London 
(U. S. Manager) July 132 
(Exchange Offer) Feb. 145 
The Lumbermens Mutual, Manstield 
(Executive Changes) June 144 
The Lumbermens Mut. Cas. Co., C nicage 
(Acquires Blackhawk) 152 
The Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfied 
(Executive Elections) Dec. 149 
Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. ¢ 
Milwaukee 
(New Chairman) 


Minneapolis 
No 


York 


Des Moines | 
June 


Chicago 
M 


London 
June 144 


June 144 
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Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 

(Elected Vice President) Dec, 150 
Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 

(Dividends) May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Boston 

(Stock Purchase Challenged) ....May 149 

(Merger Proposal) July 132 

(Merger Negotiations) . 148 

(Negotiations Resumed) an. 135 
Members Mutual Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Officer) Nov. 152 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New Y ork 
a and Manufacturers Ins., New 

ork 


(Merger Plan) ec. 147 
Merchants Mutual Ins. o. Buffalo 

(Heads Statistical De ept.) Nov. 152 
Meridian Mutual Ins. Co 

(“The Twinsaver’’) Dee. 150 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 

(Executive Vice President) May 149 
Metropolitan Ins. Co., Chicago 

(Name Changed) Jan. 136 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 

(Vice President) May 149 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit 

(Heads Claim Department) Nov. 152 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 

(Custodianship Dissolv ed) 
Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 

(New President) ................-Aug. 131 

(Calls Deferred, Votes Stock 

Dividend) *t. 154 

Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 

(Additional Financing) . 151 
Motor Club Fire and Casualty, ico 

(New Title) Nov. 154 

(Increased Financing) 150 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 

(Executive Vice Presidents) ...... May 149 

(Merger) . 130 

(Elects Officials) Nov. 153 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 

(Increased Capital) ‘eb. 144 
Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, Germany 

(Maltman Executive Vice 

President) 14 

(U. 8S. Appointment) 153 

(Named Secretary) <d 137 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Executive Appointments) ‘ 14 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, Waltham 

(Executive Appointments) Jan. 133 
Mutual Ins, Co. of Pennsylvania, College- 


ville 
(New Title) 


Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 
(Insurance in Subway 

National Auto. Ins. Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Atlantic Beach 
(In Receivership) N 1 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Liquidation Proceedings) Oct. 164 
CED DRGUIVORIINDD occ ccccccccccces Nov. 

National Casualty Co., Detroit 
(First Vice President) 

National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) 

National of Hartford Cos., 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Merged) 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend) 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 

(Financial Vice President) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
(Exchange Negotiations) 

(Opposes Merger) 
(Merger) 

(New President) 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 

New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Exchange Offer) Dec. 
(Arrangements Completed) 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) 
(Executive Appointments) . 

N. Y. Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Absorbed by Empire Mutual) .. 


Hartford , 


Celina 


.July 


For February, 1961 


Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected Secretary) . Jt 
(President Retires) 

North American Reins. Corp., 

(Executive Elections) 
(Named Vice President) 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(General U. 8. Attorney) 

(U. 8S. Operations Consolidated) . 

North-West Ins. Co., Portland 
(New Company) 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Incorporates Subsidiary) 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Senior Vice President) 145 

Norwich Union Fire Ins, Soc., Ltd., Norwich 
(Group Management) ay 152 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Dividend Increase) 

Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) June 145 

Old Security Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) 

Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Officer) Nov. 153 

Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 


Oct. 155 


Aug. 131 


San Francisco 

(President Resigns) 
Pacific Natl. Fire Ins. Co., 8 

(Executive Appointment) 
Pacific of New York Group, New York 

(Executive Elections) Sept. 152 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 

(Executive Elections) June 145 

(Executive Elections) July 132 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, Wilkes Barre 

(Title Changed Aug. 131 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Collegeville 

(New Title) Aug. 132 
The Sheena of Hartford Cos., Hartford 

(New Policy) 

(Careful Homeowner's Policy) ...Feb. 144 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 

(Named Vice President) ..Jan. 137 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 

(Stock Dividends) Dec. 151 
Preferred Risk Auto. Ins. Co., Newark 

(Name Changed) Nov. 154 
Protection Mutual, Chicago 

(New President) > 151 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 

(Executive Elections) May 153 
The Keinsurance Corporation, New York 

(Increased Dividend) July 132 

(Named Comptroller) ............¢ Jan. 137 

(Cash Dividend) an. 137 
Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 

(To Sell in Supermarkets) 
Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 

(Change in Management) pt. 152 
Reliance Insurance Group, Phils TE a 

(Executive Promotions) June 145 

(Stock Dividend) coccsctGl Bae 

(New Vice President) ............d Jan. 138 

(Stock Exchange) “eb. 145 
Royal Insurance Co. 

(Exchange Offer)” agieie.i Feb. 145 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 

(Named Secretary) ...........-- .May 153 

(New Responsibilities) ..........4 Jan. 138 


Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners Policy) 
Safeguard Insurance Co., 

(Named Vice President) 
Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., E sisbete 
(Group Management) ay 152 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Exchange Negotiations) 7 151 
(Dividend Action) .. 155 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) 
Snake River Mutual Fire, 
(Title CRAMMOE) .ccccccccccccccced Aug. 132 
Snake River Mutual umnsanen, Boise 
..-Aug. 132 


Hartford | 


(New Title) ..... 


Southern General a. Atlanta 
(PUPEMASOG) cccccccccccccccccccvad June 146 
(Member of G.A.C.) 32 
(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 152 


ve 


Trans National Ins. Co., 


Spartan Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Company) 
(New Subsidiary) 
Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., 
(Affiliation) 
(Stock Exchange Completed) 
(Company Purchased) 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) 
(Stock Exchange) 
Standard Fire of New 
(Stock Exchange) 
The Standard Ins. Co., Tulsa / : 
(Purchased by Spring gfield) ... Feb. 146 
Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) Jan. 138 
Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) ....dune 146 
State Automobile & Cas. U nderwriters, 
Des Moines 
(Purchase Offer) 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Co., 
ington 
(Enters Casualty Field) Dec. 15) 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Coverage) Aug. 132 
(Executive Elections) Aug. 132 
(Broadens Voluntary Auto 
Market) 
(New Affiliate) : 
(To Manage Mutual) ... 146 
State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
(New President) 
The Stewartstown Mutual 
town 
(Name Changed) 

St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
(Increased Dividends) 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co., 
(Enters Surety Field) 

(Reinsurance Dept. to H. O 
Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 

(250th Anniversary) ...........-- May 153 
The Surety Insurance Co., Greenville 

(Vice President) July 133 
Texas Employers’ pet Dallas 

(Vice President and Treasurer)..June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 

(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 
Los Angeles 


Springfield 
June 146 


Jersey, 


» + a 


Fire, Stewarts- 


Sept. 153 


Sept. 152 
Allentown 


. Oct. 156 


(New Vice President) 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) ......... May 14 


nited Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 
(Management Contract) ’ 
Inited States F. & G., Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 154 
Jnited National Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Company) Oct. 156 
Jnity Fire and General, New York 
CHOW BECTOCREE). ccccccccccccesce May 154 
Iniversal Automobile Ins. Co., Indianz apolis 
(Expands Operations) July 133 
‘niversal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) ...............¢ July 133 
Iniversal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) 
Itilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 
itilities Insurance Co., St. Louis 
(Vice President and Secretary) 


Vigilant Ins. Co., New York 
ee rere Sept. 153 


Wabash Fire and Casualty, Indianapolis 
CHS TED ececccccccccccscesacs Sept. 153 


Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) 
Washington General Ins., 

(New Vice Presidents) 
Western Casualty and Surety Co., 

(Capital Increase) 

(Stock Dividend) 

The Western Mutual Fire 
(Name Changed) 
Western Mutual Ins., 

(New Title) 
Windsor Mutua! Ins., 

(Merged) 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 

(Executive Elections) ‘ 


June 146 


..Nov. 154 


July 129 
New York 
..July 136 
“Fort Scott 
. York 
York 


Hamburg 
June 141 


-Aug. 133 
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Q. Mr. Watt, how long have you been selling Q. What competitive advantages does 


INA’s Homeowners Policy? INA’s Homeowners offer ? 





Ya 





' . 















RP 


i» 


A. Just ten years, now. We started a month after 
INA invented it. 


A. Several! Others put personal liability limit 
at $10,000. INA’s is $25,000 in most states. 
And with medical limits, INA’s is 

twice the others in most states. 












. 





a. Strong sales points. Then Homeowners 
really has been a good thing 
for the Watt & Dobson Agency? 





A. It sure has! INA’s whole philosophy of 
constantly broadening coverages while 
streamlining, simplifying, “packaging” 
removes quite a clerical burden from us. 





Cutting paperwork reduces our overhead. 
We find that we can write more business 
and net a better profit. Gives us more time 
for selling and service, too. 


¥ 


Q. How about the agent-iNA relationship on claims? 


:% INA says in its advertising, 
“When the chips are down, 

the chips are there.” That's 
always been true in our case. 


Success with Homeowners led us naturally into 
Life. When INA offered the new Life facilities, 
it proved a golden opportunity for us 

to broaden service and build our profits further. 





RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance + All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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